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FLOWERS IN WINTER. 


We all love flowers; and when the whis- 
tling winds of autumn remind us that a 
long cold winter is coming, we look with 
saddened eyes upon our floral treasures, an- 
ticipating the time when we shall see only 
snow and leafless branches in our gardens, 
We gather oup last bouquets with loving 
fingers, and arrange them with a keener ap- 
preciation of their beauty than is given even 
to the lavish collections of summer-time. 
How they brighten the rooms, we exclaim, 


Winter Garden such as Mrs. Q—— has? It 
makes one of the prettiest sights I ever saw, 
and one almost forgets that it is winter 
while looking at it.” 

We hesitate, We have had a few house 
plants, and they have done quite well, but 
we have not much confidence in ourselves 
for undertaking anything more ambitious, 
To be sure, there is our new bay window, 
which would be a very nice place for 
plants, and we have been meaning to have 


A WINDOW GARDEN, 


with their deep bright coloring, making 
home seem twice as pleasant by their beau- 
tiful presence! But alas! we must give 
them up until another spring shall come to 
awaken the buds and blossoms, and make 
the old earth fair again. Wedo not rebel 
at the course of the seasons, or wish to 
change the deerces of nature, which are also 
the laws of God, but we do breathe a sigh 
as we think of our sweet flowers, and of 
bidding them good-by for so many months, 

While we are in this state of mind per- 
haps some one suggests—‘* Why not have a 

1 


a few there. But to fill it full! could we 
take such an enterprise upon ourselves? 
Finally we conclude to try, and set about 
thinking what are the best plants to ¢ulti- 
vate in the house. We find that there are 
a great many suitable ones, and soon make 
quite a selection. We have already had 
geraniums—the rose-scented, with its beau- 
tiful leaves, the double scarlet, pink and 
white; a pretty oxalis for a hanging-pot, a 
sweet-scented myrtle, some smilax and ver- 
benas. The latter blossom profusely, mak- 
ing themselves a rarely pretty sight, but re- 
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quire great care to keep them free from in- 
sects. The always-to-be-included ivy, the 
Madeira-vine and Cobcea-Scandens are fine 
graceful climbers, and are also hardy—a 
good recommendation for house plants, 
which have often to bear great heat and a 
too dry atmosphere. The calla-lily is not to 
be forgotten, nor the pots of mignonette, 
Sweet alyssum, too, we love and cannot 
bear to part with, and we sow some seeds of 
that, confident of a good result. The Dra- 
cena and Begonia are plants that bear house 
culture very well; a Dicentra is good, and 
the Ten-Weeks Stock blossoms finely in the 
winter. Then there are the bulbs, such as 
hyacinths, narcissus, the early tulips, etc., 
and the rarer kinds of lilies, which are un- 
common in the house, but if well managed 
cannot fail to give great pleasure. 

Weare almost at aloss to know just what it 
is best to have, but make our choice at last, 
and are well pleased with the arrangement. 
But the prettiest collection of house plants 
will soon degenerate and cease to be pleas- 
ant to look upon if proper care is not taken 
of them. We have all seen plants pur- 
chased at greenhouses that were models of 
graceful life and beauty when first obtained ; 
but soon, too soon, they have faded, droop- 
ed and died, to the sorrow of their owners, 
solely through unconscious mismanage- 
ment. The question is—how can we keep 
our treasures green, growing, and disposed 
to blossom? We are told that plants need 
air, light, warmth, food and drink, some- 
what as we do, in their daily lives, and if 
these necessaries of existence are not sup- 
plied they suffer, droop and die. The food 
to be given is, of course, the right kind of 
soil in the pots, and a little extra nourish- 
ment once in a while, for which purpose a 
tablespoonful of guano in a pail of water 
may be used in very moderate quantities 
and not too often. The very best soil for 
potting plants may be found in old mead- 
ows, at the corners of fences, etc., where 
sod has grown a long time. A pile of sod 
laid up to rot furnishes the best of material 
for plants to grow in, especially if it has 
been taken from a sandy soil. It is a com- 
mon idea that the black muck procurable 
in swamps is good for pots, but the mistake 
in this is very great, since it is the poorest 
soil that can be procured. 

The quantity of water given should be 
such as to keep the earth neither too wet 
nor too dry, and about this nature gives us 
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a good lesson, the state of the soil in a 
garden in what is called “fine growing 
weather’”’ being indicative of the proper 
amount of moisture necessary for the wel- 
fare of plants. 

There is great danger that our plants will 
be injured by the heat, which is so apt to 
rise to a higher degree in our living rooms 
than is conducive to vegetable growth. 
The best authorities say that for most house 
plants the temperature, as indicated by the 
thermometer, should not be higher than 
seventy degrees, and that not much above 
sixty-five would be still better, while at 
night a warmth of fifty degrees is sufficient. 
Each day, when the weather is pleasant, 
fresh air should be admitted, both for the 
good of the plants and for the health of 
their owners, and the more sunshine the 
better. If the atmosphere is too dry, moist- 
ure should be given to it by evaporating 
water. Better, however, than this, is the 
plan of having the plants in an apartment 
appropriated solely to their use, like a little 
greenhouse; and when this is in the power 
ef their owner it is certainly to be recom- 
mended as the best method, and by far the 
most satisfactory. The apartment may be 
only a bay window, separated from the living 
room by glass doors, and inside this enclo- 
sure water can be used as freely as desired 
by showering, syringing, etc., thus giving 
the damp atmosphere that plants delight in, 
while the heat can be kept to a far lower 
degree than would be comfortable or advis- 
able for persons. Dust, that great enemy 
to poor house plants, from which they often 
suffer much, does not penetrate behind the 
glass doors, and one can sit and feast one’s 
eyes on verdant growth and lovely blos- 
soms in midwinter. 

Plenty of light is of course essential to 
plants, and we all know that those which 
grow in the shade are lacking in strength 
and beauty of coloring; also, if the plant 
has light enough and still lacks for air, it 
will display its natural tints, but run up 
slender and sickly-looking. The skilled 
gardener, for these reasons, takes care tu 
bestow those blessings of nature, light and 
air, upon his hotbeds and greenhouses as 
much and as often as prudence will permit; 
and a pleasant sunny day in winter gives 
him delight, because he foresees great gain 
to his floral charges from the welcome ad- 
mission of fresh air; yet a draught should 


be avoided. It will be seen, therefore, that 
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to have a successful window garden there 
waust be some provision for air as well as 
sunshine. Another important accessory to 
the health of plants is cleanliness, and they 
should be protected from dust as much as 
may be, and given a frequent bath, either 
by washing or syringing; but in thus bene- 
fiting one class of plants—the more numer- 
ous one—care should be taken not to inter- 
fere with the well-being of some others 
which are not so fond of the bath. Those 
plants which have smooth leaves will do 
better for receiving showers of water, or for 
having the leaves washed with a piece of 
cloth or sponge, but the rough-leaved ones, 
such as the Begonia Rex, do not take so 


music of the birds will add greatly to the 
enchantment. We have been delighted at 
the view of several window gardens in which 
the beautiful thriving plants served to make 
still more lovely the pretty pets whose gilded 
cages sparkled through their green setting. 
Flowers and birds! they are indeed insepar- 
able in the minds of those who love them, 
and with such companions what winter 
day, be it ever so cold and gloomy outside, 


‘could lack in pleasure and variety? We 


know not which we love the best, and re- 
peat involuntarily Mr. Caldwell’s beautiful 
lines on the canary, so expressive of the joy 
birds give us in winter: 
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kindly to such treatment, and do not need 
to have the surface of the leaves moistened 
very often. Plants of this kind can be re- 
moved while the syringe is used, or can be 
omitted from the list of those that are to be 
washed. But by no means should the dust 
be allowed to accumulate upon plants; and 
they should always be shielded from the 
effects of carpet sweeping. With suitable 
soil, air, light, moderate regularly-sustained 
heat, a sufficiently moist atmosphere, regu- 
larity and moderation in watering, and pro- 
tection from dust and impure gas, there is 
no reason why the result of an attempt at 
floriculture in winter should not be such as 
to make the enterprise a source of pride 
and the purest delight. If a few feathered 
pets be added to the scene it will appear 
like a vision from fairy-land; while the 


* And still, when winter spreads around 
The chilly govering of the snow, 
And woods in dreary silence bound 
No more with sounds of joy o’erflow, 
Beside my hearth I sit, and hear 
The same sweet music ringing clear; 
And summer-time within I know. 


For look! where at the window swings 
Yon blithe canary full of glee; 
And answers to my call, and sings 
All day his varied melody, 
So that I seem to hear again 
The skylark’s song across the main, 
Or nightingale in Thessaly.” 


But we must not let our enthusiasm for 
birds lead us too far from our subject. We 
would say that there are some plants which 
will not repay the care necessary for their 
mere existence, and that never will thrive 
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in common living rooms, as they needa 
regular heat and a degree of moisture that 
are not attainable in such apartments, 
The success that has attended the efforts of 
many at window gardening is proved by the 
beautiful engravings given herewith to our 
readers. They are all /fac-similes of win- 
dows thus adorned in winter, and show the 
different ways in which plants may be 
tastefully arranged; looking at them one is 
led to desire such a delight in one’s own 
home, and the wish may lead to attempts in 


If what we have said proves of any ad- 
vantage to new beginners in so delightful 
an occupation, we shall be amply repaid. 
The advanced horticultural student of 
course needs no instructions or suggestions, 
but we must all learn the alphabet of every 
new occupation, and a few failures are nat- 
ural results in most cases; the cultivation 
of flowers and house plants is no exception 
to the general rule, and it is perhaps well to 
begin moderately, and gradually increase 
the number of plants as taste and experi- 
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the same direction, which we hope may be 
as successful as those depicted in the en- 
gravings. Such tastes and interests have 
an elevating and healthy influence on the 
mind and heart, and are a daily source of 
pleasure, for every opening leaf and flower 
is a sweet study, fresh from the wonder- 
working hand of nature. The care and ob- 
servation necessary for a satisfactory result 
open new fields to the mind, and furnish 
many simple yet beneficent lessons; for in 
nature we find types for everything, and 
beautiful thoughts, that bless the soul they 
visit, unfold as naturally in the companion- 
ship of the flowers as do the flowers also. ° 


ence may dictate, If some vf the plants 
fail to meet the expectation uf the owner, 
it will not be strange, and shows some de- 
fect in management which study will ex- 
plain and care will remove. The more at- 
tention one gives to the subject the more 
fascinating it becomes, and we rarely find a 
lover of flowers willing to give them up 
entirely. 

We have not yet alluded, except slightly, 
to the flowering bulbs which are so satis- 
factory for cultivation in the house, and 
which can be arranged in such a variety of 
ways. Hyacinths, narcissus and crocuses 
can be made to grow in glasses of water, 
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Dut are quite as pretty in pots, and look 
rather more natural in that way. The Duc 
Van Thol tulips are a decided success in 
pots; and many kinds of the Early Single 
tulips are appropriate for the house, Some 
people plant a variety of bulbs in baskets or 
boxes, and the result is such as to give a 
great deal of pleasure, when blossoms make 
their appearance. The box or basket can 
be of the cheapest sort, ard beautified in 
the cheapest kind of way, by pieces of bark 
or sticks tacked on the sides and front; it 
should be filled with sandy soil, and it isa 
good plan to mix alittle moss, finely broken 
up, with the soil, to keep it from becoming 
too compact from frequent waterings. Then 
plant the bulbs, such kinds as may be 
chosen, taking care to place those whose 
flower-stalks will grow the tallest in the 
centre, and the shorter kinds around the 
edge. 

Another way is to have such a box pre- 
pared as we have described, and use it as a 
reserved stock from which to select as occa- 
sion may require. It may be filled mostly 
with broken-up moss, adding a very little 
sandy soil, and planted with Crocuses, Hya- 
cinths, etc., setting it in a quite cool room, 
where the bulbs will not freeze, As soon 
as the blossoms begin to appear the plants 
may be taken up and placed in glasses of 
water, so adorning the parlor and sitting- 
room for quite a long time. The bulbs can 
also be placed in damp moss if it is preferred, 
while in bloom, and set in pots or baskets, 
but if used for decoration in this way the 
moss must be kept constantly moist, or the 
blossoms will soon fade and wither. The 
pleasure derived from the sight of these beau- 
tiful flowers in such bounteous clusters on 
a cold winier’s day, may be easily imagined 
but cannot very well be overrated. A tol- 
erably cool room is best for bulbs, and if 
they are kept in a living room heated, as is 
usually the case, to a temperature of from 
seventy to seventy-five degrees the flowers 
will come too early and soon fade. It is 
better to keep them in some room that is 
not often used, where they may not be sub- 
jected to much heat, and whence they can 
be brought occasionally to adorn sitting- 
room or dining-room to be afterward re- 
turned to their cool place, thus preserving 
their bloom for a long time. Most failures 
with bulbs would appear to result from 
keeping them where it is too hot and dry, 
provided the bulbs themselves are sound. 


There are early and late Hyacinths, so 
called, but the difference in the time of 
flowering is only a week or two, and none 
of them bloom for the holidays, usually, ex- 
cept the small White Roman. The bulbs 
require a long rest, and do not begin to grew 
until near the first of December. If planted 
in November they will grow quite slowly, 
and blossom in about three months, and it 
is well to place them in earthas soon as 
convenient in autumn. 

None of the Bulbous flowers equals the 
Hyacinth for beauty and fragrance, and 
none is so popular and generally satisfactory 
for house culture, It is a favorite in all 
northern countries, and cheers the gloom of 
winter as no other flowercan. It will grow 
and thrive in avery small pot, or three or 
four can be planted in a larger one, and thus 
arfanged they make a beautiful ornament 
inaroom. The pot should be filled with 
light sandy soil, in which a place should be 
made for the bulb deep enough to have it 
half below theearth. It can then be pressed 
down until it just shows its upper surface 
above the soil; and all the water should be 
poured on that the soil will absorb. After 
this, the pots may be removed toa dark 
cool cellar for a number of weeks, in which 
time they will root but will not grow much 
at the top. One or two or more can be 
taken from the collection at a time, and 
placed in alight warm room, and in this 
way the blossoming can be kept up fora 
longer period than if all were under the in- 
fluence of light/and heat at the same time, 
A warm room for a bulb means a tempera- 
ture of seventy or less. 

When the hyacinth bulbs are put in 
glasses to secure their blossoms for winter 
the base of the bulb may just touch the 
water, which will very soon evaporate so 
that it will be a little below the base of the 
bulb, and this is the proper arrangement. 
They should then be placed in a cool room, 
such as we have mentioned as suitable for 
the same bulbs in pots, and as soon as the 
flower buds make their appearance the 
leaves and buds +hould be sprinkled, and 
plenty of air should be given with as moist 
an atmosphere as possible. Competent 
authorities declare that hyacinths will never 
flower 'o perfection in an apartment heated 
to seventy-five or eighty degrees, where the 
air is dry as well as hot. A better way is 
to set a stand or table holding the collection 
of bulbs in a cool parlor or hall, whence 
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they can be removed as desired to sitting 
or dining-room and replaced in their colder 
home at night. After the season of blos- 
soming is over, or as soon as the flowers be- 
gin to fade, the bulbs should be removed 
and planted in earth, from which treatment 
they will receive some nourishment for 
their future good, But the bulbs used in 
winter are always rendered weak and will 
not yield blossoms again in water, though 
they may be used for the garden, 
September, October or November are the 
months for planting hyacinths in the gar- 
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come yellow, the bulbs can be taken up, 
dried in the shade for a few days, the tops, 
roots and rough skin removed, and then 
placed in paper bags, labelled according to 
the different varieties, and putin a cool 
place in the house until the time comes to 
plant them inthe autumn, They may be 
examined occasionally through the summer, 
to make sure that they are safe and sound. 
They can also be removed to some empty 
corner in the garden and there planted to 
remain until they are ripe, or until they are. 
required for fall planting in the beds, 
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den; and for beds of early blossoms they 
cannot be surpassed. One’s own taste can, 
of course, suggest pretty arrangements, but 
‘where the beds are small and so close to- 
gether that the eye can take them all in at 
once, they look very pretty to have each bed 
filled with a separate color. Hyacinths 
planted out of doors should be three or four 
inches below the surface of the earth, and 
if in an exposed situation where alternate 
freezings and thawings might affect them, 
they must be well covered with leaves, to 
a depth of five or six inches, to protect them 
before the severe frosts comeon. The flow- 
ers can be cut as much as desired without 
harm to the bulbs, and all flower-stalks 
should be taken off as soon as the blossoms 
commence to fade. In about five or six 
_ Weeks after flowering, when the leaves be- 


Hyacinths generally begin to blossom by 
the last of April, and if specimens of both 
the early and late varieties are chosen the 
display of flowers will last for about three 
weeks, provided the season is favorable ;— 
not too hot and dry. The late varieties are 
nearly all double, and are one or two weeks 
later than the early kinds, The Low sorts. 
have a stem five or six inches high, and the 
clusters of flowers are compact and globular. 
The Tall kinds have a stem from six to ten 
inches or more high, with flowers hanging 
more loosely. The Roman Hyacinth is an 
early white variety that blossoms near the 
time of the holidays, and for that reason. it. 
is much prized by florists for cut flowers. 
The spikes are small, and the flowers rather 
scattering, but there are usually a number 
of spikes from each bulb, 
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The Hyacinths differ very much in their 
habits of growth, some of them having a 
strong flower-stalk, with flowers somewhat 
loose and standing out boldly, while others 
will have a short stem with a round compact 
mass of flowers. The stronger, taller kinds 
have usually larger bells, and those of a 
lower growth small bells in great abundance; 
the latter class also have very often several 
spikes of bloom, Those of a bright red tint 


breathes from his writings on a subject of 
which he is athorough master, and upon 
which he is so high an authority. The 
cheery high-toned Guide bespeaks a geniali- 
ty and refinement well suited to the beauti- 
ful topic on which it treats, and excites in 
the minds of its countless readers a pure 
and healthy interest in the cultivation of 
plants and flowers, while the more substan- 


tial branch of vegetable gardening, is not 
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are all low with compact mass of flowers 
and more than one flower-stalk. Nothing 
is prettier for beds in the garden or for 
house culture than the hyacinth, and noth- 
ing is so brilliant as the tulip. 

When we havea doubt about the best 
way to treat our flowers and plants, either 
in the garden or in the house, we go to the 
popular and really fascinating Floral Guide 
published by Mr. James Vick of Rochester, 
N. Y., who has made his name familiar in 
80 many households by his fine spirit of en- 
terprise and his pleasant friendly chats on 
paper about the care of our floral pets. We 
feel that we can rely upon what he says, 
and thata kindly tone of encouragement 


neglected in its proper place and season, 
There are many enjoyments that cost time, 
money, strength and anxiety, and after they 
are over leave little but regret in the mind 
and heart, leading almost to the declaration 
that “‘ all is vanity and vexation of spirit;” 
but acloser acquaintance with nature and 
the development and exercise of a true love 
and taste for the beautiful will not fail to 
elevate the soul, and will never awaken an 
after-pang of regret. Therefore we say that 
a just and sensible cultivation of plants and 
flowers, proportioned to one’s time, means 
and strength, is a delightful occupation and 
will bring pleasure unmixed with pain, 
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SKETCHES FROM NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Lynz, which we have selected for 
our first subject, and which is well repre- 
sented in our engraving, exists in several 
varieties in America. One of these species, 
called the Bay Lynx, is also called the 
American Wild-Cat. It measures two and 
a half feet in length, and generally weighs 
a little less than twenty pounds; it hasa 
round head, a slender body, long legs, naked 
soles to its feet, with the hindfeet partially 
webbed; large ears, almost in the shape of 
a triangle, and terminating at the tipina 
tuft of coarse hair which is shed in summer. 
Around the throat is aruff of long hair, 


racious enemy. It displays great cunning 
in securing its prey, and will follow flocks 
of wild turkeys until it can decide in what 
direction they are going, when it will pro- 
ceed by a shorter way to the path they are 
likely to take, crouch down out of sight, 
and when an unsuspecting turkey advances 
within reach, will seize it ata bound, The 
lynx is very shy, and shows the same cun- 
ning and almost seeming forethought when 
hunted as when in search of food, striving 
by every possible device to escape the hunt- 
ers and dogs; but though very timid, it 
fights fiercely when rendered desperate, 


THE LYNX. 


The prevailing hue is a yellowish brown or 
bay, with a stripe of darker brown running 
from the shoulders to the tail, and stripes 
of the same shade upon the back; the sides 
_are also spotted with dark brown. 
. This animal is distributed over a wide 
‘space of country, being an inhabitant of all 
the more unsettled portions of North Amer- 
ica, from sixty degrees north latitude to the 
tropics. It exists in considerable numbers 
in the warmer regions of the United States, 
and is even very troublesome in some places 
on account of its fondness for the eggs and 
poultry belonging to the plantations. Its 
home is generally on the wooded and steep 
hillsides, or in dense swampy forests, and it 
subsists on rabbits, eggs, squirrels, rats, 
partridges, fish, and, in fact, nearly every 
quadruped it can conquer, or any bird that 
is attainable. Woetothe unfortunate hens, 


ducks, geese or turkeys of the farmyard, if 
they are placed within the reach of this vo- 


Unlike most members of the cat family, to 
which it belongs, it has no dislike for the 
water, and is a tolerably good swimmer. 
Generally, the home of a lynx is in the 
hole of a tree, or a space underneath a log; 
and here the female makes a bed of moss 
and leaves, and produces from two to four 
young ata birth. All efforts to tame this 
species have been useless. Its flesh is said 
to resemble veal in whiteness, and to be of 
very good flavor. 

The Canada Lynzx—the Loup Cervier of 
the French, and Peshoo of the Indians—has 
a broad round head, eyes large, teeth strong, 
and pointed ears tipped with long hairs. 
The body is stout, the legs short and clum- 
sy, and the toes of great strength, imbedded 
in the fur, which has the appearance of 
wool, the under part being very close and 
soft, The prevailing color of the back is 
gray, the sides are gray, and underneath is 
a dull white. The whole body is spotted 
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with brown, and in length measures from 
thirty-three to thirty-eight inches. This 
northern species of lynx is most frequently 
found in Canada, and is of very quiet hab- 
its, feeding on squirrels, hares, rabbits, ete. 
Sometimes it aspires to somewhat larger 
prey, and young fawns often are its victims. 
The skin of the Canada lynx is made into 
cuffs and collars, and these furs are highly 
esteemed. Hundreds are captured every 


THE ERMINE, 


year by hunters and trappers, and the flesh 
is considered good food by the Indians, 
When frightened, or in flight from its pur- 
suers, it advances by means of leaps or 
bounds, and when brought to bay will seek 
shelter in atree. The strength of its claws 
is great, and it makes a determined resist- 
ance when attacked, Catlike, it can spring 
from a great height without harm, and it is 
also a good swimmer, The common lynx 
of Europe so closely resembles this species 
that they were once believed to be the same, 
although that idea is now held 
to be erroneous, An identical 
variety is, however, believed to 
exist in Northern Asia, corre- 
sponding in all particulars with 
the Canada Lynx. 

Our second illustration, on 
this page, shows the Ermine, or 
Ermine-Weasel, called by the 
French L’Hermine and Roselet, 
by the Italians the Armellino, by 
the Germans Hermelin, by the 
Cree Indians Seeyoos, by the Es- 
quimax Terreeya, and known 
among naturalists as the P.’erminia, This 
little creature is remarkable for its long, 
flexible, wormlike form, its swift gliding 
motions, its bloodthirsty tastes and destruc- 
tive inclinations. Its length is ten or eleven 
inches; its color is a reddish-brown above 
and white underneath; the tip of the tail 
black. But the fact regarded as most sin- 


gular in its history is that the fur of those 
members of the species which inhabit 
northern countries changes from dark to 
white in winter, while that of those which 
are found in southern climates, as in Vir- 
ginia, usually retains its summer coloring. 
This change in hue from brown to white 
takes place in October and November: that 
from white to brown in March, and is not 
caused by shedding the coat, but by altera- 
tion in the shade of the hair itself. 
Although the ermine is sometimes seen 
in Middle Europe, it abounds only in the 
north, and it is scarcely necessary to say 
that the white are valued most highly. 
The best are procured in the most northern 
countries, in Russia, Norway, Siberia, Lap- 
land and British America. On this conti- 
nent they are found from Labrador to Geor- 
gia, but in the south are only discoveredin 
the high inland regions, and throughout 
the United States are most abundant in ele- 
vated stony districts. The number of er- 
mine skins secured every year must amount 
to several hundred thousand. These furs 
have been used for a long time to adorn the 
robes worn by judicial officers in England, 
and their stainless whiteness has been made 
the emblem of moral purity. Ladies and 
children, also, as is well known, are in- 
debted to the ermine for articles of clothing. 
One writer says of this animal: “ It ap- 
pears that in England, generally, the ermine 
is less common than the weasel; but in 
Scotland, even to the south of the Frith of 


Forth, it is certainly of more frequent oc- 
currence than that species; and for one 
weasel I have seen at least five or six er- 
mines. It frequents stony places and thick- 
ets, among which it finds a secure retreat, 
as its agility enables it to outstrip evena 
dog in a short race, and the slimness of its 
body allows it to enter a very small aper- 
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ture. Patches of furze, in particular, afford 
it perfect security, and it sometimes takes 
possession of a rabbit’s burrow. It preys 
on game and other birds, from the grouse 
and ptarmigan downward, sometimes at- 
tacks poultry or sucks their eggs, andisa 
determined enemy torats and moles. Young 
rabbits and hares frequently become vic- 
tims to its rapacity, and even full-grown in- 
dividuals are sometimes destroyed by it. 
Although in general it does not appear to 
hunt by scent, yet it has been seen to trace 
its prey like a dog, fellowing its track with 
certainty. Its motions are elegant, and its 
appearance extremely animated. It moves 
by leaping or bounding, and is capable of 
running with great speed, although it sel- 
dom trusts itself beyond the immediate vi- 
cinity of cover. Under the excitement of 
pursuit, however, its courage is surprising, 
for it will attack, seize by the throat, and 
cling to a grouse, hare, or other animal 
strong enough to carry it off, and it does 
not hesitate, on occasion, to betake itself to 
the water. Sometimes, when met with in 
a thicket or stony place, it will stand and 
gaze upon the intruder, as if conscious of 
security; and, although its boldness has 
been exaggerated in the popular stories 
which have made their way into books of 
natural history, it cannot be denied that, in 
proportion to its size, it is at least as cour- 
ageous as the tiger or the lion.” 

The subject of our third illustration is 
that well-known animal, the raccoon. We 
have all been made familiar with the char- 
acteristics of the Coon family, and it is; in- 
deed, quite a remarkable family in its way. 
The representative raccoon is about twenty- 
six inches long, and weighs from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds. The head is rather 
round, the nose sharp and flexible, and the 
expression of the face cunning, sly and foxy. 
The color of the fur is blackish gray, paler 
on the under -portions of the body, while 
the tip of the nose and soles of the feet are 
black, and the eyes are black, Around the 
face is acircle of yellowish white hair. The 
tail is marked with five or six black rings; 
and is tipped with black, The body is 
stout, the back arched upward, the legs 
somewhat long, and the claws very strong. 

The chosen home of the raccoon is in 
lonely forests on swampy ground, intersect- 
ed by streams. He lives upon birds’ eggs, 
the eggs of the soft-shelled turtle, frogs, 


mussels, and other small animals. “Along 
the coast in the Southern States, he finds a 
species of oyster in which he delights, 
though we are told that he sometimes pays 
dear for the whistle, as he gets his paw 
caught by a fixed shell, and, unable to es- 
cape, he is drowned by the returning tide. 
Sometimes he creeps silently in the sedges 
like a cat, snapping up a duck that comes 
within his reach. He climbs trees with 
ease, and not unfrequently robs the nests of 
the woodpecker, by putting his long paws 
into the holes which this bird has chiselled 
in the limbs of a dry tree. When the corn 
isin the milk, he steals at night into the 
fields and feasts himself to satiety, reckless 
of the damage done to the crop, and the ire 
of the planter when he discovers the theft. 
His conical head and sharp flexible nose are 
not made in vain, for these enable him to 
pry into corners and crevices for spiders, 
worms, and the larvae of various insects, of 
which he is very fond.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing descrip- 
tion, that the raccoon has many capabilities, 
and is, in fact, an animal of some character, 
whose peculiarities well repay the study of 
the naturalist. He (the raccoon) goes 
abroad in search of prey and adventure both 
by night and by day; he fishes, hunts, traps, 
reaps, or catches flies, as opportunity may 
offer, and is ready for all emergencies, He 
is as cunning as the fox, as prying and in- 
quisitive as the monkey, has as voracious 
an appetite as a bear, and is as stealthy in 
his movements as acat, If he lives at the 
north, when winter comes he retires to his 
home and there remains in lethargy, like a 
bear, till spring, or, at most, only ventures 
forth a few times on pleasant days. But if 
he is a native of the sunny south he pursues 
his usual round all the year, It is by no 
means difficult to tame him, and he quickly 
becomes an amusing but troublesome pet, 
He will use his forefeet like hands, and can 
pick a person’s pocket with as much ease as 
any of the light-fingered gentry of a differ- 
ent order. He will not hesitate to go with 
his owner, even through the streets, but is 
never contented without making constant 
observations, and makes himself, at last, 
decidedly annoying by his inquisitive dispo- 
sition. He is excessively fond of sugar, 
honey and everything sweet, for which he 
will tease till his importunity becomes quite 
disagreeable. 
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VICTOIRE: 
—OR,— 
THE TURNS OF FORTUNE’S WHEEL. 
BY AMANDA M. HALE. 
[This Story was commenced in the October Number of the Magazine. ] 


CHAPTER V. 
LA PETITE VICTOIRE, 


“To Paris! To Paris!” repeated Vic- 
toire, as she passed slowly out of Monsieur 
Le Grignac’s presence, ‘Monsieur is too 
good. His kindness is suspicious. I dare 
not trust monsieur.”’ 

She went quietly out of Le Grignac’s man- 
sion by arear door, and followed a path 
that led down through grounds thickly set 
out with lime trees, that threw the shelter 
of their dense foliage about her, and con- 
cealed the course that she took. Once out 
of the garden, she tripped lightly along the 
edge of the little stream that winds through 
the valley—past the baths and the summer 
hotels, past the quaint vine-covered stone 
dwellings that clung to the hillsides, brown 
and hoary, and looking as if they had grown 
where they stood—past gardens where a 
thousand sweet flowers lived their beautiful 
lives, and died in fragrance—through green 
fields lying sunny and peaceful under the 
golden sun—and so on and on, till the town 
was left far behind, and the winds blew 
down fresh and cool from the far-off hills 
that shut in the valley. 

At first she met little knots of people, 
idlers visiting the baths, who turned to look 
after, and marvelled at her sweet childish 
beauty; but by-and-by striking to the lonely 
road that wound white and glistening along 
the hillside. At last she made an abrupt 
turn, pushed her way through a thicket at 
the roadside, and then running hastily 
down a green slope, came into a little wild 
cool glen, hidden from sight by the great 
trees that stretched their long leafy arms 
over it, and never known or suspected by 
the travellers along the dusty highway. 

And here a queer little cottage peeped out 
from under the vines that clasped, and 
wound over and about it, and half smoth- 


ered it in their strong arms. From its door 
the hill ran steeply down toa silvery croon- 
ing brook, By the brookside an old woman 
knelt upon the stones; a pile of white linen 
just cleansed lay upon the grass beside her, 
and as she worked she sang an old German 
love song to herself. 

‘Mother Julie!’ cried Victoire, in a 
voice that rang out sweet and clear in the 
green stillness, 

** Well, *demoiselle!’’ 

** How is our patient to-day?” 

** Better and better, and soon to be well,”’ 
cried the old woman, cheerily. 

Victoire flung back some gay answer, and 
then, after a moment’s hesitation, stepped 
inside the cottage door. The room was 
dark, for it was lighted by a single window 
and around it was the soft gloom of the dell. 
But when Victoire entered it was asif a 
golden sunbeam had stolen silently in. The 
young man sitting in the great wooden 
chair by the bedside rose quickly to his - 
feet, with a sensation of vivid pleasure. He 
thought this was the loveliest picture he 
had ever seen; this girl all life and rosy 
beautiful youth, with a bright auroral light 
in her fair face, standing out against the 
background of the gloomy cottage walls. 

*‘And how is monsieur to-day?” said Vic- 
toire, advancing a step. 

“A great deal better, thanks tc your kind- 
ness, mademoiselle, and Mother Julie’s,”’ 

**O, Mother Julie is a famous nurse. It 
is not I at all,’’ cried Victoire, innocently. 
But what are you doing, monsieur?”’ she 
asked, glancing about at the piles of miscel- 
laneous articles upon the table and chairs. 

Ralph Willoughby reddened, but answered 
frankly: 

“‘T am putting up my effects preparatory 
to going away. I shall be able to travel in 
a day or two.’’ 

“Ah, yes!’ said Victoire, softly, a pen- 
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sive shadow crossing her face. Had he 
meant to go without bidding her adieu? 

**T have been too much trouble to made- 
moiselle,’”’ said Ralph, gently; *‘ and I fear 
I have brought you into embarrassing rela- 
tions with monsieur.” 

Victoire’s sweet face grew proud. 

‘It is true that monsieur is a brute, and 
yet Ido not fear him. Besides, he is so 
stupid! I had only to tell him the truth.” 

Ralph looked at the young girl in com- 
passion. Her innocence, and loveliness, 
and her forlorn condition, touched him 
deeply. Yet half her desolation and misery 
was unknown to him. Victoire could not 
have put it into words. It would have cost 
her too much pain. 

**Tt is a hard life you have led, poor little 
girl,’”’ he said, gently. ‘‘ Tell me all about 
it?” 

It was a long story. She sat in one cor- 
ner of the old sofa as she talked, her hands 
clasped together, and her eyes dreamily fol- 
lowing the motions of the swaying. green 
vine leaves outside the window. As she 
said the last words in a sad distrait voice, 
her young face grew so unutterably sad that 
Ralph’s heart overflowed. He put his arm 
around her, saying, tenderly: 

Patient little Victoire! You shall go 
away frem Le Grignac. I will take you to 
my friends, and they will be good to you, 
poor child.” 

The handsome face was close to hers, the 
silken beard swept her cheek, the bliss of 
being loved thrilled her heart—it was so 
new to her—and Victoire nestled yet closer 
in his arms, and did not refuse the kiss he 
sought to give her. 

Ralph was startled by these new sensa- 
tions. He did not quite understand himself 
—he was hardly capable of analyzing his 
feelings. He was, he was sure, very much 
in love with Rose Beauchamp, but he had 
not seen her for a year, and this little crea- 
ture was close by him—her beauty dazzling 
and bewildering him, and her helplessness 
appealing to his sympathy and protection. 
If Victoire had been an artful woman she 
would have known how to develop his in- 
cipient liking into something stronger and 
tenderer, and perhaps to efface Miss Beau- 
champ’s image from his heart. 

But she was only a girl, who, in her child- 
ish naivete and innocence, saw only in the 
young American a chivalric knight, whose 
power would open to her I know not what 


that was new and beautiful in life. Shesat 
there very happy, listening to his plans with 
shining eyes. 

He was going to study medicine; he 
should be rich, and learned, and famous, 
and Victoire, looking into the spirited face, 
thought nothing would be impossible to 
him. 

By-and-by, in the midst of much laugh- 
ing nonsense, Victoire began to help him in 
packing, admiring the strange things with 
foreign names, peeping into the writing- 
desk, and marvelling at its exquisite ap- 
pointments, 

** Just tip out that pile of rubbish, and I 
will make a bonfire of it,” said Ralph, 

Victoire gathered up a handful of waste 
papers, and as she did so a little miniature 
case slipped from between them and fell to 
the floor. Victoire picked it up, opened it, 
and uttered an exclamation of delight and 
surprise at the sight of the bright beautiful 
face whose clear eyes met hers. 

Ralph looked up, startled. 

“Ah, I forgot that was there!’’ he said, 
in heediess haste. Victoire’s amber eyes 
explored his face with a look of wonder and 
pain. He reddened. 

** Who is it?”’ she said, slowly. 

‘Tt is a ward of my brother’s,’’ he stam- 
mered. ‘Rose Beauchamp is her name, 
I—I haven’t seen her for some time.”’ 

Ralph did not say that three years ago, 
meeting her at the seaside, he fell in love 
with her, in schoolboy fashion, and since 
had sworn to himself countless times that 
he would win her; but the thought of it all, 
flashing through his mind, deepened the 
glow in his face, and added to his embar- 
rassment. 

Victoire laid down the picture without a 
word. But thesunshine was gone from the 
day, the zest from the interview. To be 
sure the fac s were few. Hitherto she had 
not reflected seriously. But her quick wo- 
man’s instincts awoke to stariled life. Her 
life had been one of singular isolation; she 
was incredibly ignorant of the social rela- 
tions and convenances. But her womanly 
delicacy took quick alarm, Here was Ralph, 
who had just now held her in his arms, 
whose kisses yet trembled on her lips, hid- 
ing another girl’s face in his desk, and col- 
oring crimson at its discovery. 

She got up presently, with a quiet gravity 
unlike the former childish abandon of her 
manner, 
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“I must go now,” she said, soberly. 

** But you will come back to-night?” said 
Ralph. ‘* You are to leave old Le Grignac, 
you knew.’’ 

“Yes. I am to leave him,’’ she said, 
quietly. ‘*Good-by.” 

She slipped away from his embrace out 
into the stillness of the green dell. 

Old Julie had finished her washing, and 
was trudging up the hill. With a sudden 
impulse the girl ran towards her, and 
throwing her arms around her, kissed the 
wrinkled cheek, The old woman had been 
kind to her—had given her cakes and new 
milk when she came to see her, and com- 
forted her under Le Grignuc’s tyranny. 
Victoire swallowed down a little sob, as she 
turned to catch a last glimpse of Julie dis- 
uppearing under the vine-covered door. 

In a moment more she was all alone in 
the green wood. Where would she go now? 
she asked herself, standing still to think. 
Not with Ralph, she thought, her cheek 
flushing hotly. Back to Le Grignac, to fol- 
low him to Paris, to be subjected to some 
new debasement, to live over and over again 
the old life that every day grew more and 
more intolerable? 

A thousand times no! She wrung her 
hands and sobbed bitterly. A more forlorn, 
utterly desolate creature was not living on 
the wide earth than this girl. The sense of 
loneliness and helplessness grew upon her, 
till it silenced her sobs, It was something 
too terrible to weep about, and her tears 
stopped flowing, and her face grew still and 
pale, 

She came out of the wood presently, and 
walked fast straight away from the village, 
seeking the open country, not with any dis- 
tinct aim, but only with a wild longing to 
get away somewhere. 

It was past mid-afternoon now, and the 
long shadows were beginning to fill the val- 
leys. Under the shade of the overhanging 
lindens the little river ran dark and cool, 
singing its solemn peaceful song. She met 
knots of idlers returning from their after- 
noon strolls, who gazed at her with admir- 
ing curiosity. ‘To be rid of these she turned 
into more secluded by-ways, and followed 
little-travelled roads, that led up and down 
the hills, and so at last she hoped away into 
the wide world—the wide, beautiful, un- 
known world, where thousands of men and 
women lived happy lives, and where per- 
haps there might be happiness waiting for 


her, These roads ran through green farm- 
ing lands, where the rank grass grew as 
high as Victoire’s head, which was not so 
very high, after all, and among rich pasture 
lands where sleek white kine paused in nib- 
bling the toothsome grass to greet her with 
a long grave look and friendly musical low; 
past quaint cottages where stout peasant 
women twirled the distaff, and children 
played before the door; by russet-hued mills 
where neisy wheels went round and round, 
and the water-fairies ground corn, and win- 
nowed grain, and did other kindly service. 

Victoire’s spirits rose as she walked. All 
around her was a sweet confusion of sound; 
the river rippled, the birds sang, the bees 
hummed, the soft wind stirred a musical 
murmur in the branches of the lindens, the 
cattle lowed, and far up the mountain’s side 
the shepherd’s horn called home his flock. 

A soft light was in Victoire’s face, the 
words of ahymn parted her lips, hope began 
to grow strong in the fresh young heart. 
But now a carriage, which she did not no- 
tice earlier—for the day had gone out, and 
twilight come on apace—suddenly drew up 
at her side, and aman hobbled down the 
steps and seized her by the shoulder. 

She turned around to gaze with horror- 
stricken eyes into Le Grignac’s livid yellow 
face, 

**You were going to run away from the 
old man, were you, you beggar?’ he said, 
shaking her as he spoke. ‘‘ You ingrate! 
Get in there with you, quick. Drive on, 
Wilhelm—drive like the deuce, or we shall 
be late at the station.” 

She was pushed in and thrust down ina 
corner of the carriage, so stunned, so hope- 
less, that she never thought of making any 
resistance. 

“So I’ve got you again, I’ve got you!” 
said monsieur, between a chuckle and a 
growl. ‘I’ve got you,” he repeated, his 
long teeth chattering, and the loose under 
lip quivering. ‘‘Didn’t you think you 
could get away from me, didn’t you, now?” 
he said, leaning forward and shaking his 
fist in her face. 

This performance seemed to give hima 
good deal of pleasure, for he repeated it at 
intervals all the way tothe station. Still 
stupefied and unresistant, Victoire was 
taken out ut the station and transferred to 
acar. A day’s journey by rail followed, 
and Victoire began to be herself again. 
But monsieur’s vigilance was unrelaxing. 
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He sat on the seat opposite her, and spent 
most of his time reading vile-looking news- 
papers; but he occasionally varied this by 
leaning forward and surreptitiously shaking 
his fist in her face, and muttering in a sup- 
pressed undertone: 

“Thought you were going to get away 
from the old man, didn’t you, now?” 

They reached Paris by diligence, at last, 
just before day. All night Victoire had 
been revolving plans for escape. Now surely 
was her time; when could she hope to 
elude monsieur’s vigilance so easily as in 
the great city? 

At the gate the vehicle was stopped by 
the officer in charge. 

“‘Arretez-vous, monsieur. ‘The papers, if 
you please.’? The carriage passed inside 
and stopped. 

Le Grignac fumbled in his pockets, and 
began to swear. A paper was missing, and 
he searched his pockets in vain. It ended 
by the whole party alighting, in order that 
the diligence might be thoroughly searched. 

With a muttered malediction monsieur 
leaned forward, and began poking with his 
hands among the straw which covered the 
floor of the diligence. The officer held a 
lantern aloft; the driver attended to his 
horses, and everybody else was curiously 
watching monsieur’s movements. 

Victoire saw that the time was come, and 
without an instant’s delay, turned, and fled 
noiselessly and swiftly around the corner of 
a lofty row of buildings, still faster, gather- 
ing speed as she went, and never stopped 
til) she was several squares off. 

Once a policeman commanded her to stop, 
but with a bounding heart she fled on, and 
he, seeing it was only a young girl, did not 
follow. Once or twice she ran into shel- 
tered courtyards at the approach of wheels, 
seeing in every vehicle the diligence con- 
taining the dreaded monsieur, seeming to 
hear in every shout the hateful tones of his 
voice. 

At last, wearied and faint, she sat down 
to rest upon the steps of a shabby-looking 
building in an obscure street. She must 
have wandered a great way, she thought, 
for it was now growing light; the street 
lights were put out; the street sounds, 
which had never ceased all night, swelled in 
volume and in tone. Day was coming fast. 

Victoire was quite worn out; she had not 
slept for many nights, and now, as she sat 
in the sheltered doorway, her head drooped, 


and she went off in a drowse, from which 
she was presently startled by a rough but 
not unkind voice, which said: 

** What are you doing here? If you want 
to sleep, there are lodgings to be had inside 
for a single sou, which is little enough, 
God knows!”’ 

Victoire started up, rubbing her eyes. 

**I didn’t know it!’ she stammered, ‘I 
was so sleepy.”’ 

** You are only a child!’ she said. ‘* What 
are you here for?” 

*T came in from the country, and I hope 
to get work,” said Victoire. 

**You’d better have staid at home then. 
But get in if you are going. You look as if 
you needed sleep.”’ 

Victoire did as she was bid, and her con- 
ductor, calling a servant, bade her show her 
a bed, 

It was a poor straw couch, but Victoire 
gladly threw herself down, and quickly fell 
into a deep sleep. The day was far on when 
she awoke with a frightened start to the 
consciousness that she was as yet undiscoy- 
ered, It was midday now, and the din of 
the streets was at its height. She crept 
softly down from her room—it was up many 
flights, and was only reached by traversing 
long dark corridors—stopping on the last 
landing to listen to the clamor of voices 
below. 

She went down presently, and paused a 
moment opposite the door of the saloon, A 
group of rude-looking men were there, quar- 
relling over their wine. She went out 
quickly, having paid for her lodging in ad- 
vance, and sought a quiet cafe, where she 
counted over the contents of her purse, and 
tried to lay some plans for the future. The 
few napoleons that she turned oué upon her 
palm, and numbered with such a wise air, 
would soon be spent. It was work that she 
wanted, and immediately. Her profession 
would give her an income at once, but that 
was not to be thought of. It was in the 
theatres and concert rooms that monsieur 
would be sure to seek for her first, longest 
and most perseveringly. 

Victoire remembered with a thrill of 
gladness her proficiency in the use of the 
needle; thanks to Le Grignac’s stinginess, 
she thought, she had been compelled to 
keep her costumes in order, and to do this 
she had learned to sew daintily. Now this 
accomplishment must stand between her 
and starvation. 
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Then began the search for work, the ter- 
rible alternations of hope and despair, the 
heartsickness, the unspeakable pangs of 
disappointment, repeated until soul and 
body are crushed, and life grows to be a ter- 
ror and a burden; it was the old drama, 
presented anew every day in every large 
city the world over—a woman against the 
world! 

Sometimes she would get a few days’ 
work at starvation prices; again her occupa- 
tion brought her in contact with those from 
whom she recoiled in loathing, and then in 
eager haste she would throw up the engage- 
ment, and go forth again upon her fruitless 
quest. And so in the struggle her health 
sank, her spirits died at last, and she came 
to hope for nothing so much as death, She 
was so changed now that she scarcely feared 
meeting monsieur. Surely he would never 
know this pale worn face, with the pinched 
sunken temples, and the great weird eyes, 
for the girl whose rose and lily freshness 
had delighted the habitues of the little thea- 
tre of Baden-Baden. Her clothing she had 
sold long ago, and dressed herself in that 
which was cheaper; this was tattered and 
soiled too, for she had no money to pay for 
washing. She had only afew sous left, and 
she pinched herself for food, and went 
about gaunt and wan. 

And now, soon hunger and hardship be- 
gan to tell fearfully upon her nerves; she 
would hardly have fled now, even from the 
terrible Le Grignac. Her mind was thronged 
with strange fantastic visions; incoherent 
dreams vexed her, asleep and awake; she 
would weep all day in self-pity; all day she 
wandered about aimlessly, now only seek- 
ing and waiting for the friendly death that 
was so slow incoming. In this weak piti- 
ful state some nameless impulse led her 
oftenest to the vicinity of the Rue Mont- 
martre. For hours she would pace up and 
down the street before the walls of the 
stately old pile that had once been her 
home. Vague reminiscences were floating 
about in her mind, vague, but sweet and 
soothing—memories of the child who lay in 
her crib, and said over the simple prayer in 
her pretty childish speech; tender glimpses 
of the sweet sad woman with the Madonna 
face that came to visit her; gentle hands 
stroked her hair, and soft kisses fell upon 
her lips. In these days she forgot her hun- 
ger and loneliness, and all her woe and 
want, 
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One day, just at sunset, she came to the 
Pont de Neuf. It was a gala-day, and the 
boulevards had been thronged with happy 
gayly-dressed people; scarcely a girl so poor 
as not to don a fresh ribbon—rarely a child 
that had not its handful of bonbons. Now 
as the daylight faded, and the lights flashed 
out like stars into the dusky night, the city 
wore a still more festive appearance; the 
throng of carriages increased, the press of 
foot people grew greater and greater. Every- 
body was hilarious—everybody except poor 
Victoire. She had no part in all the gayety; 
she was as remote in thought and feeling 
from the laughing groups who jostled her 
in passing, as if she were millions of leagues 
away. 

So hour after hour she stood leaning 
against the massive stone balustrade, and 
looking down over the coping upon the wa- 
ters of the Seine which rolled dark and sul- 
len below. Now and then some one paused 
to look at the white woeful face that gleamed 
so weirdly under the flare of the gas—and 
then passed on, forgetting her in a single 
moment. 

Victoire’s gaze went back and forward 
from the turbid river to the luminous 
streets, and the smiling crowd—careless at 
first, but soon growing fixed and awful—the 
delicate tremulous lips closins more closely, 
the mouth once so sweet, growing into the 
pallor and sternness of death. 

A little way below was the Morgue. 
Once or twice in passing, Victoire had 
caught glimpses through the open doors of 
something dripping wet, stretched motion- 
less upon a table—and once—she had 
thought of it often since with a shudder, 
but now a poor wan smile stirred her face 
—crossing the bridge at early dawn, she had 
seen men in blouses looking steadily into 
the water, and trying to fetch up something 
with their long barbed poles, and watching 
for what was so brought up from the black 
slimy depths, Victoire had seen a girl laid 
upon the bank—the mud and ooze of the 
river clinging to her fair hair and white 
skin—a girl fashioned as slenderly, as 
young, and as fair as herself, 

So they would find her—so she would lie, 
wet and cold, and stained with slime, un- 
recognized, forgotten, never missed by the 
world that had no place for herin it; the 
rich, busy, happy world that with its count- 
less wealth and love, had neither love nor 
help for her—woe and want done with for- 
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ever, lonely and suffering no more. And 
80, a soft auroral glow lit up the white face, 
aud as innocently as a child creeps to his 
father’s arms, she glided around a corner 
where the balustrade grew low, and the 
river ran swift. Now, God have mercy 
upon poor Victoire! 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE VICTIM. 


** Do you think she is dead?”’ 

Rose Beauchamp rose up with a whiten- 
ing face, as: he asked the question, Neither 
of the two or three men who had brought 
the body ou shore answered, Dead or not 
dead, it was nothing to them, Ralph Wil- 
loughby elbowed his way through the com- 
pact group that closed around her. 

**T am a physician,"’ he said, quietly, and 
at that the people fell back. Ralph knelt 
dowu by the gir). 

He did not recognize the pinched ghastly 
fuce, nor the wet clinging hair that fell 
arvund it. What was there to remind him 
of the pretty fairy face whom he saw at 
Baden-Baden? 

*T don’t think she is'dead!’ he said, 
presently, after a rapid examination. 
** You must iustautly take measures for her 
recovery.” 

** Mon Dieu! where’s the good?” growled 
oue of the attendants. ‘*’Twould be an 
act of benevolence to let the poor thing die.’’ 

*Tam afraid so, indeed,’ said Ralph. 
* St. John, it’s a sad sight.” 

Sc. John bowed gravely, and glanced at 
lose. Hedd not regret that she should 
make her first acquaintance with suffering 
iu this shape. The case was of a kind to 
uppeal strongly to her sympathies, and he 
Was not surprised to see her cheeks flush 
aud her eyes grow humid. But she had 
seen enough at present, and he led her to the 
carriage from which they had alighted, and 
vrdered it to be driven to their hotel. 

livse was silent most of the way. The 
illuminations and the music, and all the 
splendor of the festal day, had lost their 
charms for her, 

** St. Joan, itis terrible,” she said, at last. 

Yes,’’ he answered, quietly. 

* To think what one so young must have 
suffered before she could nerve herself to 
such adeed. Are such things frequent?” 

“* Sadly irequent! That is only an atom 
in the vast aggregate of Purisian misery.” 


Rose was silent a little. Most of her 
troubles had been of a sentimental charac- 
ter. It was the first time that she had 
been brought face to face with actual suf- 
fering. 

They reached the hotel, and had just fin- 
ished * quiet lunch, when Ralph came rush- 
ing into their parlor. His face was quite 
white with excitement. 

* What is it, Ralph?” asked St. John, in 
that quiet tone that is so soothing to over- 
wrought impulses, 

**T have brought that girl here,” Ralph 
replied, impulsively. ‘ Itislittle Victoire!’ 

St. John rose quickly. 

“The little dancing-girl who helped you 
out of Le Grignac’s clutches?” 

Rose lifted her bright eyes to Ralph’s face, 
and he reddened under the look. The affair 
at Baden-Baden was an episode he would 
gladly have forgotten. He turned awa* 
rather hastily, and gave some orders col 
cerning Victoire that were heartily assented 
to by St. John. 

Victoire had been tossing about on a fiery 
sea for she knew not how long. Its great 
waves had seemed forever bearing her fur- 
ther and further fromland. Sometimes she 
would ride in shore, and mocking elusive 
hands would be stretched out to her that 
would presently vanish in the lurid glare 
that was all around her. AW at once, with 
a start, and a wild whirl of brain and nerves, 
and pangs of keenest pain, she had seemed 
to be tossed on shore, the lurid atmosphere- 
had faded, and she opened her eyes upon 
the pale light of a summer afternoon. She 
gazed about her vaguely for some minutes. 
It was a large lofty room, and no one was. 
in it except herself. Its two long windows 
were partially concealed by shutters; the 
upper half of one was unclosed, and Vic- 
toire could see brick walls, and a strip of 
sky clouded by the city smoke. It was very 
high up, for a troop of doves who were: 
swooping around the eaves were continually 
dropping into sight, and their soft cooing 
was the only near sound. The roar of the 
city was audible, but it was distant and 
subdued. Where could she be? Victoire 
wondered. The massive handsome furni- 
ture, the rich hangings, the carpet with its. 
bright bouquets, even the coal fire which 
was smouldering redly in the grate, were 
not French. As Victoire lay quite still, 
trying to make it out, a slight noise arrested 
her attention, 
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“‘ Who is there?” she said, half-rising. 

For answer there was alight footfall on 
the carpet, the bed-curtains were drawn 
further aside, and a young girl appeared. 

**O, you are better?” she : aid, brighten- 
ing at once, her red cheeks glowing more 
redly, and her dark soft eyes smiling. She 
came up to the bedside, and began smooth- 
ing out the clustering curls that lay thick 
around the white blue-veined forehead. 

Victoire put up her hand. 

** Where is all my hair?”’ she asked, look- 
ing up with startled eyes. 

**We cut it off when you were so ill of 
the fever.”’ 

**T have been ill, then?” 

*O yes. Don’t you remember?” 

“No!” 

Suddenly a new terror clutched Victoire’s 
weakened nerves, She sprang up. 

* Am I with monsieur? O, tell me if 
Monsieur Le Grignac has found me?” 

Rose drew her down gently, and indeed it 
was not hard to do so, for the fictitious 
strength fled instantly, and she sank back, 
her face whiter than snow. 

“QO no, no indeed!’ Rose answered. 


* You need not fear him any more. You 
are among friends.”’ 
“Friends? I have no friends! Little 


Victoire has no fricnds,”’ she said, in a woe- 


ful voice. Rose bent down and kissed her 
softly. 

“Don’t you remember Ralph Willoughby 
and the night at Baden-Baden, and your 
finding a kind old woman to nurse him?” 

“No, no, I remember nothing,” inter- 
rupted Victoire, with the querulousness of 
sickness. 

But afterward, in the long hours of her 
slow convalescence, it all came back to her. 
She used to watch Rose going about full of 
brightness and vitality, with an admiration 
which her expressive face constantly be- 
trayed. All at once, one day, it flashed 
upon her that this was the face she saw that 
afternoon at the cottage. The daguerre- 
otype had not rendered the sunny lustre of 
the brown hair and the bloom and beauty of 
the complexion, but the round proud curve 
of the cheek and chin and the luminous 
eyes were there. 

Victoire sighed silently at this d scovery, 
but said nothing. By-and-by she was well 
enough to join them at their meals, She 
had told her whole story to Rose, and Rose 
Lad repeated it to the gentlemen, so that 
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when she made her first appearance among 
them, St. John, no less than Ralph, was 
prepared to receive her with the greatest 
kindness, St. John’s keen grave eyes 
watched her narrowly.during that first in- 
terview. When she was gone out Ralph 
said: 

“She is greatly changed. I should never 
know her for the girl whose piquancy and 
grace had so delighted me.” 

** Did you do her the honor to fall in love 
with her?”’ asked Rose, in rather a satirical 
tone. 

Ralph reddened, and with suspicious 
haste repelled the charge. 

‘I thought her very sweet and charming, 
as who would not?” he added. 

St. John looked up from his newspaper. 

** She is more than that,’’ he said, quietly, 
and was then silent, 

A red flush leaped to Rose Beauchamp’s 
It burned there an hour afterward, 
when St. John coming in hastily, sum- 
moned her to the parlor. She went in 
rather proudly. He did not mind her looks, 
but said, quickly: 

“You are to go to Torbay at once. I 
have at last c:mpleted my business here, 
and can spare time to take you there.’’ 

you?” she said, her color deepening. 

‘*T shall return to Paris, and remain un- 
til Ralph completes his course. But the air 
is miasmatic—the town is reeking with pes- 
tilence. I am arxious to get you away. It 
will do that pale girl good also.”’ 

Rose suddenly grew white. 

“But you will remain to incur the risk,” 
she said, in a low passionate tone. 

St. John looked at her, then cot up sud- 
denly, and walked to the other ea of the 
room. After standing there a minute look- 
ing from the window, he turned, an: said 
curtly: 

‘Will you please be ready to start to- 
morrow morning?” 

Rose went away with a full heart. Viv- 
toire going to her, found her sobbing «s if 
her heart would break. The girl wondered, 
never having guessed that Rose had any 
cause for grief. But Rose was ».vud and 
reticent, and presently left her, 

The next morning they left Pazis. Rose 
was stately and pale, Victoire’s eyes were 
bright with expectation, and St. John 
watched her speaking face with singular 
pleasnre, 


Only Rose was in the carriage when Ralph 
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came up to the window. He was looking 
rather haggard, and Rose said: 

“We thought you were not coming to 
bid us good-by. Were you up late?” 

“*T was up all night,’’ Ralph said, with a 
look in his eyes that made her own falter 
and droop. ‘‘I was at the Academy, and 
feared I should not have time to say good- 
by to you. But Rose—’ he hesitated, 
“there is time for me to say that and some- 
thing more—three short words that are 
quickly said—I love you.”’ 

Rose was silent. Presently he bent for- 
ward and said, in an eager whisper, close to 
her ear: 

“If you will accept’ me, Rose, I will do 
my best to make you the happiest wife in 
the world. Do you love me, dear?” 

A moment more of silence. Rose was a 
young girl. It was very pleasant to be 
wooed in such fervent tones. Glancing up 
shyly, she could not help thinking that was 
ahandsome face beside her. She was almost 
tempted to answer him kindly; but in that 
iustant auother face came between—one 
older, nobler, not like this one, fresh and 
young, but marked by the years that had 
not touched him lightly as they went, by 
the sorrows that had not spared him—not 
quite the face to please a young girl you 
would say, yet Rose worshipped it. So she 
said, coldly: 

“IT do not love you, Ralph?’ 

He almost staggered back, and there was 
anguish in his voice, as he said: 

** Not love me, Rose! MyGod! Is there 
then no hope?”’ 

** None whatever!” she said, relentlessly. 

He gazed at her a moment incredulously, 
his handsome young face dark with pain. 
Perhaps it was her own heartache that made 
her cruel, She said, coldly: 

“I thought you were in love with the 
little dancing girl."’ 

you know Iam not. I loved you 
three years ago—I have loved you ever since, 
If Victoire captivated my fancy, she did 
not touch my heart. I love only you.” 

**T am sorry,”’ was all shesaid. But she 
never forgot the look he gave her, as he 
turned away. Years afterward it haunted 
her, and came between her and all hopes of 


St. ‘John came out just then. Victoire 
was put into the carriage, and they drove 
off. 


* * * * . * 
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Up and down the pavement in front of 
the Hotel de Ville, a tall, dark, handsome 
man was pacing—his brow bent and moody, 
a satirical smile now and then crossing his 
face, 

As the carriage rounded a corner, and this 
man caught sight of it, Victoire covered her 
face in her hands, and uttered a cry. 

** What is it?” said St. John. 

was Captain Wallace,’’ said Victoire, 
“the bad man who is the friend of Mon- 
sieur Le Grignac.”’ 

St. John leaned from the window, curious 
to see the man who had conspired with the 
Baden-Baden gamester to rob Ralph, but 
the captain had quickly passed from sight, 
having learned all which he wished to 
know. 

The carriage was soon after exchanged 
for a diligence, which pursued its way 
steadily toward the sea, crossing vineclad 
plains lying under the sun as goldenly clear 
as that of Italy. 

Another carriage conveying but one pas- 
senger followed leisurely, stopping where 
the first had stopped, the gentleman passen- 
ger taking the trouble te make numerous 
inquiries, which were readily answered by 
the innkeepers, because he said the pre- 
ceding party were friends of his, whom he 
was exceedingly desirous to overtake. Yet 
great as was his haste he did not urge his 
driver to any greater speed, but lay back in 
the carriage at his ease, lazily puffing great 
clouds of smoke from his meerschaum. 

And so in due time both parties arrived 
at Torbay; St. John established himself at 
one hotel, and Captain Wallace established 
himself near by. The next morning the 
captain having assured himself by casual 
inguiries that the American gentleman had 
returned to Paris, strolled up and down the 
piazza, congratulating himself that the 
coast was now clear. It would go hard but 
he should win the prize. While he thought 
of this, and looked out over the white- 
capped breakers, yet never noticing their 
beauty, he saw a lady pass down the steps 
of the neighboring hotel. 

She wore a piquant round cap, its brim 
swept by a plume as gorgeously crimson as 
the lapwing’s breast. The beautiful face 
was half turned from him, but he could see 
how pearly white was her complexion, how 
indescribably bright and sparkling was the 
whole countenance. He knew it, too, for 
the same face he had seen in the carriage at 
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ofa The Calm 
St. John’s side, and his eye dilated a little 
as he muttered to himself: 

**T think she will do very well for Mrs. 
Wallace.”’ ‘ 

He watched the movements of the stately 
graceful figure, as it went out seaward, 
stepping from rock to rock so lightly and 
easily. “By-and-by he saw her step intoa 
boat that swung loosely at the pier. She 
sat down there, and the boat rocked with 


THE CALM OF DEATH. 


BY JENNIE B. BROWNE. 


Hear the waves roll! 
The long night is past, 
But it brought me no sleep; 
And the dreariness cast 
Its shadows, black and deep, 
Around my soul. 


Il. 
I cannot die 
When the night is so dark, 
And the winds blow so cold; 
Hidden is each landmark 
On the way to the fold; 
Hear the wind sigh! 


Il. 
See the trees rock 
In the merciless gale! 
Say, do I look like death? 
And has my cheek grown pale? 


Or shorter grown my breath? 
Was there a knock? 


IV. 
No, ’tis the storm; 
How fearful is its wail; 
How slowly dawns the day; 
Do you find my pulse fail? 
Shall 1 soon pass away? 
Has the hour come? 
Stony Creek, Conn., June 15, 1876. 
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the tide. Captain Wallace still watched 
her, idly puffing tite’ smoke from his meer- 
schaum, After a littlegwhile ¥ started up 
suddenly, caught up a glass that on a 
window ledge near, and put it to his eye. 
The next moment he said aloud: 

‘* By Heaven, the boat is adrift!’ And 
so saying, he sprang down the steps, and pom 


ran with his utmost speed for the beach. a i 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


v. 
Well, you say no; 
Then I think I can sleep, 
Till stops the wild, wild rain; 
But your watch you will keep, 
And waken me again 
Before I go. 


VI. 
Love of ny soul! 
Lay your hand on my head; 
I feel I am going— 
Going down with the dead, 
Ere the wind stops blowing, 
While the waves roll. 


Vil. 
Short is my breath, 


And while dawneth the day 
Swiftly I am going; 
Gliding gently away, 
On the fleet river flowing 
To the sea of death, 


I do not hear 
The wild storm raging more; 
But across a calm sea, 
A white sail nears the shore; 
It is coming for me; 
I feel no fear. 
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"An me! but I think in this life of ours 
mabe bitter outweighs the 

Mame boys 6f Poverty Court ealled her 
r Polly,’ not because she was more 
impecunious than her miserable neighbors, 
but on account of her pitifully lonely con- 
dition. She was neither young nor pretty, 
this heroine of mine; would not have 
pleased the eye of a connoisseur with her 
irregular features, pale complexion and 
small figure; but when the veil shall be 
lifted from all hearts, I have no doubt such 
few women who have been sent to this 
world of sin to show us how they can suffer 
without complaint, can endure patiently 
hunger, want ¢nd misery, and master terri- 
ble tempiations where many aman would 
fall—such patient noble women will wear a 
diviner beauty in the eyes of God, than the 
silk-robed angels of earth who give almost 
grudgingly from their own abundance, and 
reap here the reward of their ostentatious 
charity. 

I will tell you her story and let you judge. 
She had lived in Poverty Court ever since 
shecould remember. She had had no happy 
childhood. No pleasant memories bright- 
ened her dreamsof the past. Life had been 
one long, long struggle. Cold biting win- 
ters, with insufficient clothing and fuel; 
intense burning summers, spent in the 
midst of baking walls and streets, with an 
attic room for a home—life meant simply 
this for her, existence merely a keeping of 
body and soul together. 

To do this in that overcrowded city she 
must often work far into the night. If she 
“had been a woman of spirit she no doubt 
would have contrasted her lot with that of her 
more favored sisters, and have grown bitter 
and cynical in consequence; have ques- 
tioned the justice of Heaven, and even the 
existence of a God. Could it be possible, 
she would have asked, that a Father of 
infinite compassion and love would suffer 
his children to endure starvation and death, 
when abundance and plenty were revelling 
a few doors off? 

In her meekness she never doubted; en- 
dured suffering and scorn as a token of 
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God’s love; and submitted cheerfally to*his 

It was a glorious winter night, as Polly, 
bundle in hand, wended her way home- 
ward, and bright windows, gay with gar- 
lands of holly, told of a Christmas season 
near at hand. Polly lingered in the crowded 
thoroughfare. She shrank somehow more 
than usual from the coarse oaths and drunk- 
en jeers of Poverty Court. 

The sleighbells tinkled in the frosty air, 
richly-clad people jostled against her as she 
walked, and, looking upwards, she could 
see myriads of bright stars studding the 
blue heavens, telling of infinite worlds and 
glorious possibilities beyond the crimes and 
stains of this. 

She was thinking of the Sfar of the East, 
that in those early days heralded the birth 
of a little child, when a sharp sobbing voice 
in the crowd attracted her attention, She 
sprang forward just in time to save a mite 
of humanity from being thrown down be- 
neath the feet of some trampling horses. 

A tardy guardian of the peace hurried up 
and grasped the little one rather roughly by 
the shoulder. His grasp relaxed as his 
hand touched the heavy fur and velvet of 
the boy’s cloak. 

** Take yer hands off, will yer?’ screamed 
the boy’s shrill voice. ‘‘ Tl tell pa, I will. 
Jest let go and take me straight home!’ 

** Yes, yes, my little man,’’? laughed the 
policeman. ‘‘ Where might yer home be, 
now ?” 

**O, it’s a far, far ways. Iranfrom cook 
this morning, and I didn’t cry till jest now. 
My pa’s name is Jones, and mine is Alex- 
ander De Vol Jones.” 

‘* What is yer pa’s first name? and what 
might he be afther doing for a living, now?”’ 
with a sly wink at Polly. 

‘He haint got no first name. I call him 
‘pa.’ Pete says ‘Massa Jones,’ and Jinks 

he just says ‘Jones;’ and,’’? with a superb 
air of scorn, ‘*he don’t do nothing fora 
living but drive horses,” 

**O, a coachman, maybe. Well, come on 
to the station-house and I'll inquire.” 

The boy’s courage in the meantime hadé 
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evidently been diminishing, and he listened Perbaps he was Uideserted -child, 
with curling lip. At the word statiofthouse 5 ‘with no mother, no home, and might grow 
he set up a perfect yow! vf terror, Tp ignorant of his birth... A. fe)l upon 
clinging to Polly’s skirts, implored: “the golden curls at “the, Polly 
save him. knew so well the bitter ta 
So Polly comforted him as best sk@cawld,; _A rap at the door, bat Belg heard not, 
gave her name and address to therpolice-- Alexander sighed in his ‘sleep, clasped a 
man, 414? promised to either lookup bis, chubby arm about Polly’s neck, and she, to 
home him to the reassure him, sang in a clear sweet 
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In the diréttory she consulted there were 
legions of Joneses. She looked especially 
at the minor army of Alexander Joneses. 
There were brokers, bankers, bakers, aud 
hosts of others bearing the distinguished 
patronymic, but only two cabmen. One 
resided in Poverty Court, and taking the 
child’s hand in her own, Polly started for 
home. 

Alexander Jones, cabman, knew nothing 
of the boy, and slammed the door in Polly’s 
face before he shouted an answer to her 
question. 

Alexander, Jr., had seated himself upon 
the wooden steps, and had grown strangely 
quiet. Bending down, Polly saw that the 
white lids had closed over the saucy eyes, 
and that the poor tired child was asleep. 
He was a heavy boy, but she hardly felt the 
burden, as she lifted him in her slight arms 
and toiled down the street. 

No one was about the door of her home, 
nor on the dark landing, and she made the 
tour of the three flights in safety and si- 
lence, only pausing now and then to take 
breath and rest. 

At last the little room was reached, Mas- 
ter Alexander supped royally off bread and 
milk, was bathed and arrayed in Polly’s 
long nightdress. She laughed at his vain 
efforts to fight his way out of the white 
muslin with his chubby feet and fists, went 
into raptures over his long yellow curls, and 
kissed the fair neck and shoulders, although 
he protested most manfully against any 
such tenderness. 

Sitting in her low chair, she held the 
tired boy in her arms and sang him to sleep. 

“* Wake me up before Santa Claus comes,”’ 
he sighed, before resigning himself to the 
inevitable. ‘* He comes jest afore twelve, 
you know.” 

The clock struck eleven, but still she sat 
there in the cold dark room. She could not 
lay the child down and seek her own bed. 
Thoughts of the boy, and fears that he 
might never find his parents, filled her 


Christmas hyn. The door opened. 
and a figure stood there, its owner taking 1m 
in one swift glance the poverty of the pl 

the lonely little woman singing in that logd. 
glad tone, and the pretty boy, with his 
golden head half hidden on the small 
shoulder. 

Polly finished her song, and feeling a 
presence in the room, turned around. 

**Pardon me, madam,”’ said a kind voice, 
**You did not hear me rap. I could not 
wait—I was anxious—My darling!’ 

This was very disconnected, but there 
was no need to explain further. The strange 
gentleman had almost taken Alexander and 
Polly both in his arms, but he evidently in- 
tended the former only as the object of his 
tenderness, and Polly, slightly blushing, 
resigned her charge. 

He stood there talking a parent’s non- 
sense to his sleeping boy, at last laid him 
tenderly on Polly’s bed, and walked to the 
window where she was standing. 

**T will not try to thank you, madam,’ 
he said, in a husky voice. ‘ You have 
saved my boy from a horrible fate, and 
words are weak. I learned of the incident 
at the station-house, also your address, 
Pardon me if I offend. I see that you are 
not rich, and if—” 

He could not finish. Something in the 
bright brown eyes stopped him. 

‘It was nothing, sir, nothing but com- 
mon humanity.’’ Then, with a glance at 
his elegant appearance—he had evidently 
hurried from some evening entertainment 
—she laughed just a little. 

**Well,”’ he inquired, with a perceptible 
smile, what is 

“T was thinking of your son’s descrip- 
tion of your business. He said that you 
drove horses for aliving, so we looked for 
all the cabmen and cartmen in town by the 
name of Jones.’’ 

** You must have spent an eternity in the 
search,” he laughed, ‘‘ Alexander is a 
goose. I drive bargains, not horses, fora 
living. In fact, my horses are my recreae 
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tion. My poor boy must think that I make 
hard work of my pleasures.”’ 

Polly kne little of recreation or pleas- 
ure that she did not feel qualified to reply, 
so she remained Silent, He read something 
of her thoughts perhaps in the smail pinched 
face and pitiful mouth. Her evident youth 
uck him also for the first time. 

“2 see you are young, child. In the 
k I took you for much older. I thought 


> that only a grown woman could bear with 


my boy and care for him as you were 
doing.”’ 

Polly blushed now, and drew herself to 
her fullest height. Then, with simple 
dignity: 

“Your first impression was right, sir. I 
am a grown woman. My age is twenty- 
six.”’ 

He turned away toconcealasmile. How 
many of his fashionable lady friends, he 
wondered, would have made a similar con- 
fession had they possessed her youthful 
form and face? 

“Well, I will admit that I am glad,’”’ he 
said. ‘“‘I am old myself.’ 

He was barely thirty-five, but his dark 
hair was already silvered. 

“And yet,” he continued, in a more 
mournful tone, ‘‘ I would not willingly live 
over even one year of my life. Wasted 
years they have been, full of folly, anguish 
and regrets. Should I be given another 
trial, I should probably be as great a fool!’ 

He had forgotten Polly, and was walking 
hurriedly up and down the room again. 
Alexander awoke with a peevish cry and 
called for water. Polly was beside him in 
amoment. He drank the water, but looked 
at his father with a vacant stare. The blue 
eyes were very bright, and a burning spot 
was on either cheek. Polly’s heart sank 
within her. 

“Santa Claus haint come,’ he whis- 
pered, “‘and it’s time. Christmas has been 
and gone, and it’s summer now. I can sail 
my boat, and shoot birds, and—’’ 

His mind was evidently wandering. Mr. 
Jones seized his hat and hurriedly left the 
room. 

After that many were the hours and days 
those two spent together in the sick room, 
Polly was the readier and more skillful 
nurse, but the father proved an apt pupil, 
and his voice took a gentler tone, and his 
step grew softer, as he performed little ser- 
vices for his boy. Polly’s sewing lay un- 


finished in her basket, but she never thought 
of the future. They watched together by 
the sick bed until the danger was over. A. 
morning dawned at last when Alexander 
opened his eyes, lisped ‘‘ papa,’’ and, turn- 
ing on his pillow, fell into a peaceful sleep. 
That evening a carriage came into Poverty 
Court, a most unusual sight, and Mr. Jones, 
Master Alexander Jones and Polly, to whom 
the latter clung with tiresome tenacity, 
entered it and were driven away. 

Then, in a handsome uptown boarding- 
house, followed a brief dream of happiness 
for Polly, who, as Alexander’s governess, 
accompanied that young gentleman upon 
drives, walks, and sometimes to evening 
amusements. It all seemed to her likea 
fleeting dream of luxury. 

Happiness made her comely, almost pret- 
ty, and this happiness, to her so new and 
strange, was due to something she dared. 
not confess even to herself. 

She was self-distrustful and humble, and 
her secret, had she told it, would have 
seemed to her almost sacrilegious. She 
never knew what her starved life had lacked 
until one summer evening a wealth of love 
and devotion was offered at her feet. 

** Polly,’ said Alexander’s father, “I 
have lived alone many years now. My life, 
God knows, has been most sad and hard to 
bear. In my blindness I have hated and 
dared to doubt all women, but one little 
woman has come to me who is capable of 
self-sacrifice and devotion. She has grown 
very precious, very dear to me. Do you 
think, Polly, she will trust me without 
knowing my past? That past has been 
cursed, Have I not deserved that the curse 
should be removed?” 

Polly heard not this last question. She 
only read the trouble and anguish in his 
eyes. Her intense Jove, realized for the 
first time, almost overcame her, It was 
idolatry that she felt as she raised his hand 
to her lips, only desiring to bestow comfort 
on the loved one, and hot tears fell from 
her eyes. 

*“*Tears shed for me?” he murmured, 
**They will atone. Surely they will wash 
my past and make me worthy.”’ 

Then the slight form was gathered to his 
heart, and kisses were pressed upon her 
forehead. They were oblivious of past or 
future, of everything but each other and 
their love. > 

One evening, about a week after this, he 
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“Poor Polly!” 


came in strangely excited. He clasped her 
in his arms, and kissed her again and again. 

“*Say again that you love me, Polly. 
Say, as you did once, that without me you 
would not care to live!’ 

So Polly, looking into his eyes, and, in 
her blindness, finding all the happiness 
theré she deemed she would ever care for, 
whispered as he desired: 

**T could not live without you, If you 
leave me death will be sweet. I pray for 
that before separation!” 

** Hear her!’ he exclaimed, triumphantly, 
as if to an invisible adversary. ‘Did I 
not know she would say so? We will be 
married at once, Polly; at once, and leave 
this horrid city forever. Where is Alex- 
ander? He must be in readiness to leave 
with us. We must all leave to-night.’’ 

Polly, in her love, thought nothing ot his 
eagerness then, and so there was a quiet 
wedding that evening in the rectory a few 
doors off. Amid scenes of foreign travel 
she forgot her past life, or remembered it 
only as if it were a dream of pain. 

Sometimes these memories would rise 
and reproach her, and she would see that 
her life was empty and useless. 

One Sunday evening, as she sat with an 
open Bible in her hand, these words met her 
eye and stung her with a strange remorse: 
“ Have ye suffered so many things in vain?’ 

The question seeméd addressed to her, 
and written in letters of fire. Had her past 
sufferings been in vain? What had she 
done, now that her life was overflowing 
with happiness, to aid the forsaken ones she 
remeinbered so well in her past? She was 
revelling in wealth, love and happiness— 
and they? They had been deceived, for- 
saken, perhaps may have loved once, Not 
as she loved; she did not deem that possi- 
ble; but still they may have loved, and 
have been cruelly wronged and treacher- 
ously dealt with. She closed her eyes and 
prayed that she might yet devote a portion 
of her life and wealth to aiding the unfor- 
tunate ones of earth. Loud angry voices 
interrupted her thoughts. 

**T say I shall see her! I know you keep 
her here. I haven’t followed you way from 
New York for nothing. It’s a burning 


shame, Alexander Jones, and you know it. 
Pil have revenge! tell—’ 

Another scuffle outside, then Polly’s door 
flew open, and a figure stood there that she 
never forgot to her dying day. 


A tall, gray-haired, ficrce-looking woman, 
haggard, hollow-eyed and hideous, but with 
a defiant brilliant eye and am incongruous 
richness of toilet. 

Alexander Jones held her back in his 
powerful arms, but when he saw Polly sit- 
ting there so white and still, he loosened his 
grasp and sank motionless upon the sofa, 
with his head buried in his hands. Polly 
stared, then stammered: 

‘*What is the matter, Aleck? Who are 
you?” in a vague uncertain way to the 
hard-featured woman, who had also seated 
herself, and was gazing insolently at her 
pallid-looking victim. No pity was visible 
in her coarse sensual face. 

“Yes, [ waited to hear you ask that. 
Who am I? I’m Alexander Jones’s wife, 
that’s what J am. I’jl spare your feelings 
and not ask you the same question. ButI 
know what you are. You are a—”’ 

Before the vile words could leave her 
mouth she was out of the door and down 
the stairs, but Polly never noted. Soona 
weary step reascended the stairs, and the 
man she had loved so well stood before her. 
She had never moved since those cruel 
words, but sat still and cold, staring straight 
before her. 

**Don’t look so, Polly, don’t?’ gasped 
the man. ‘You'll drive me mad! O 
Polly, let me die here! Curse me, kill me, 
but don’t look at me like that!” 

**Ts it true, Aleck, her words? What did 
she say? Tell me it is false. Of course I 
know it is, but tell me.” 

He was ready with a lie, but his eyes fell 
beneath those pure ones, and noted the 
book between the trembling fingers. 

‘*O, Heaven help me, I can’t, I can’t! 
Polly, don’t hate me! When I asked you 
to marry me I thought her dead. I never 
dreamed of wronging you. I will swear it 
on the book you hold. I loved you so well, 
so well.” 

“Did you know it when you married 
me?” asked the sad accusing voice. 

It had not yet broken down with a realiz- 
ing sense of her terrible position. 

“Yes, I— Polly, I knew it that night. 
I couldn’t give you up. No power on earth 
could have torn you from me, What, 
would they have had me give up my life 
for a virtuous notion? Love is str nger, 
than that, darling. You are more t> me 
now than my hopes of heaven.”’ 

He would have taken her in his «rms, 
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but with a sob sheescaped him. Down the 
long stairs she flew—out into the night— 
away, away, she cared not where. 

She laughed a bitter laugh as men jeered 
her on the streets. They were not mis- 
taken. Was she not as low as any of the 
fallen creatures about her? Some one fol- 
lowed and touched her. That aroused and 
frightened her. With a cry she bounded 
down the narrow street, and took refuge 
within a church portal. There the sexton 
found her the next morning, senseless and 
nearly dead. She awoke in a hospital, to 
find kind faces bending over her. She had 
been tenderly nursed and cared for by the 
Sisters of Mercy. They listened to her pit- 
iful story and believed it. They taught her 
that her only hope of happiness lay in an 
utter sacrifice of self, and so she followed in 
their footsteps, nursed and cared for the 
sick in the wards of that hospital for many 
weary months, and was at her post when a 
terrible plague broke out in the hot Italian 
city. 

One night she was called to the bedside 
of a newly-arrived patient. She gave one 
look at the changed swollen face, then ut- 
tered a cry of agony and fell upon the bed. 
What matter to herif contagion reigned 
there? Death would be.too welcome to her. 
She forgot her.present life. She kissed the 
lips and forehead of the sick man again and 
again; and he, opening his eyes and seeing 
her there, murmured with a radiant 
smile: 

‘Thank God! he has heard my prayer. 


Polly, I don’t mind dying now. Dying 
means being with you always; living, only 
a bitter separation. Idon’t care for heaven 
as I do for you, Polly!’ 

**O, don’t say so, Aleck, don’t!’ whis- 
pered Polly, frightened at his idolatry, ‘I 
can’t save you. My love has not proved 
mighty enough. There is a love that is 
more than satisfying, that can cleanse and 
save. Pray, darling. pray, for death is very 
near!’ 

Then, seeing that he was fast sinking into 
unconsciousness : 

**Pray, for my sake, Aleck!’ 

** For your sake I pray God to forgive the 
bitter wrongI did you. Do you forgive me, 
darling?” 

“Yes, yes,’”’ sobbed Polly. ‘I forgave 
long, long ago. Don’t think of me now.” 

She held his hand, and kneeling there 
prayed for his salvation far into the night, 
prayed after his spirit had fled. 

In the morning, when they came to the 
dead man’s bed, a silent black figure still 
knelt there. They turned the pale face to 
the light, but the faint smile of perfect 
peace never left the sad mouth. 

A Sister,of Mercy had merely died at her 
post during the plague from over-exertion 
and exposure. So they, in their faith, said 
‘that it was well,’ and buried her hur- 
riedly, as all were buried in that dreadful 
time, by the dead man’s side, 

His words had proved true. Death had 
united where life would have separated 
them, 


LOVE ASLEEP. 


BY MARY A. ALDEN, 


The winsome boy lay sleeping, 
Unmindful toward his quiver; 
Pale shadowy forms came creeping 

As mists creep o'er the river, 


Where was the heart to waken? 
In slumber wrapt as well? 

O cold heart, and mistaken, 
Bid Love a long farewell! 


For now, upon his eyelids 
So rosy once, doth linger 
Bridgewater, Mass., October, 1876. 


An icy kiss, a chilling touch, 
The weight of Death’s cold finger. 


Closer the shadows thronging, 
Will never more depart: 

They will not leave Love longing 
For thee, O careless heart! 


Cold are their chill embraces 
As tears that thou shalt weép 

For thy lost Love, thy darling, 
Death stole from thee asleep. 
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THE STORY OF CLARE ASHCROFT. 


BY FLORENCE EDWIN. 


WE two, Clare Ashcroft and I, Paul Chal- 
deur, walked up and down the moon-lighted 
beach upon whose sandy shores the wind, 
holding high carnival, dashed the riotous 
foam-crested waves. 

The same wind tossed Clare’s golden 
tresses about her lovely highbred face in 
wild disorder. An expression of deep sad- 
ness was in the large soulful eyes question- 
ing mine so wistfully, for I—well, I had 
asked Clare to marry me, and she had re- 
fused me, gently yet firmly, leaving me not 
the ghost of a hope that I could ever be 
more than a dear friend. 

**T can’t tell you how sorry I am for this, 
Paul,”’ she was saying, in the clear musical 
tone characteristic of her—the tone itself 
assuring me of the sincerity of her regret. 
“‘IT never thought you cared for me in that 
way. I can’t tell you whata priceless boon 
your friendship is to me; and being three 
years your senior, I felt ages older than you, 
which must be my excuse if “my manner 
has misled you. Now, since it is utterly 
impossible for me to return your love, per- 
haps I ought to send you away from me, 
but that Iam sure that course would not 
cure a person of your disposition. Instead, 
I am going to take you into my confidence, 
and tell you the story of my life. When 
you have heard it, you will see how impos- 
sible it is for us to be more than friends, 
Perhaps you will understand how great is 
this proof of my friendship, when I tell you 
that you are the only person, except my 
father and one other, to whom I have con- 
fided it.” 

I was more touched than I cared to show 
by Clare’s words. 1 looked at her grate- 
fully, for the time incapable of speech. 
Other women might have thought me stu- 
pid, unfeeling; but Clare understood the 
glance as wellas if I had spoken, She went 
on, speaking rapidly yet distinctly: 

‘* You know that I am an orphan, and an 
heiress. My father died three years ago, 
when I was in my twenty-fifth year; my 
mother, when I was in my ninth year. 
Two years after my mother’s death my 
father married again—a stately beautiful 
woman, who repelled all demonstrations of 


affection on my part, and whom I soon 
came to regard as the bete noir of my life. 
Not content with this, she soon made me 
believe that my father’s heart was estranged 
from me, while, on the other hand, she 
made him believe the same of me. Put 
that idea into the mind of two sensitive 
proud beings, and you can guess the result. 
**T grew up to womanhood believing that 
no one in the wide world loved me, and yet 
how I craved that some one should! Above 
all loves I longed for my father’s, for noth- 
ing could entirely crush out my love for 
him. How many time. have ‘I gone to my 
room, and throwing myself upon my knees, 
wept passionately, beseeching my Heavenly 
Father to take me, that I might be united 
to the mother who, I was sure, loved me, 
and whose gentle spirit could not be tran- 
quil witnessing the daily agony I emdured. 
“But though my father denied me his 
love, I had nothing else of which to com- 
plain. All that could be done to make me 
educated, accomplished, in the fullest mean-- 
ing of these terms, wasdone. I knew after- 
wards how great was his pride at the suc- 
cess I attained by close application, for who 
can be educated or accomplished without? 
‘* When I was nineteen, I accepted an in- 
vitation from a school friend to pay her a 
visit. Fannie Leigh’s family were respect- 


" able well-to-do people, but far beneath mine 


in birth, position and wealth, and my 
father at first was unwilling that I should 
go to them, and only consented with the 
greatest reluctance; nor do I think he would 
have done so at all had it not been for my 
stepmother’s intervention. To my sur- 
prise, she seconded my wishes, telling my 
father that the country air and retfrement 
—for Fannie’s home was among the breezy 
New Hampshire hills—would benefit me 
much more than asummer at Long Branch. 
Would to Heaven that I had never under- 
taken that journey! but who can avoid the 
path Destiny has marked out for the soul to 
tread? 

** Fannie’s family consisted of her mother, 
brother and herself. Well, I had craved 
for love, and certainly my cravings should 
have been satisfied, for at that house I re- 
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ceived my fill. My simplest wish was a 
law, and I was flattered and made much of 
to my heart’s content—petted by Fannie 
and Mrs. Leigh, and by Oscar. What more 
need I say than that he was young, hand- 
some, fascinating—and selfish? The last- 
named quality, however, I did not discover 
till it was too late. 

**T can see, now, how easy it was for him 
to win my love, how easy for me to think I 
loved him. I did not then know that some 
men would sell their souls cheap, their 
honor cheaper, for gold. Pray God few 
women may learn the lesson as I learned 
it! Thank Heaven that there are not many 
men like Oscar Leigh—not many women 
like his mother! Both, holding honorable 
respectable positions in society, were utterly 
devoid of heart, honor, religion, even. 
Why, even the social Pariahs on whom our 
sex virtuously frown from the safe haven 
where it is impossible to realize the dangers 
and temptations by which they fell—why, 
even they could have done no worse than to 
take base advantage of a young girl’s inno- 
cence, trade upon her hungering for affec- 
tion, and tempt her to the commission of a 
folly which brought to her deep suffering. 
You look at me with incredulous wonder. 
I can follow the workings of your mind, 
and assure you that it is not what you think. 
No power could induce me to relinquish my 
honor.” 

“T am sure of that,” I said, warmly; 
“and indeed you wrong me if you believe 
that I for a moment doubted it. The nat- 
ural consequence of your delusion flashed 
across my mind, that was all.” 

“Delusion!” she repeated, musingly; 
**it was indeed a delusion. Under its in- 
fluence I entered into a clandestine engage- 
ment with Oscar Leigh. Would that had 
been all! But before I left his home to re- 
turn to my father’s house, I had been a wife 
three weeks.”’ 

“*Impossible!”’ I cried; ‘‘ my wildest im- 
aginings—”’ 

“* Your wildest imaginings,” she interrupt- 
ed, calmly, ‘‘ could not picture that any de- 
lusion would make a woman forget what 
she owed to herself, to her parent. You 
are not more shocked now than was I when 
the nefarious proposal was made. But his 
oily tongue subdued my augry indignation, 
conquered my scruples; yet I am sure that 
I never would have consented had it not 
been for Mrs. Leigh. Oscar had told me 
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that my father would never consent to an 
engagement, and would force me to marry 
one in my own position; whereas, if we 
were married, he would be utterly power- 
less, and rather than have a scandal, would 
forgive us. ‘Should he not,’ he said, ‘I, 
by my love, will make your life so happy 
that you will never regret the sacrifice you 
make.’ 

“*He talked and pleaded, and then left 
me, but sent Mrs. Leigh to me to induce 
me to consent. She represented that if 
anything should happen to part us, Oscar 
would take his ljfe; that his blood would be 
on my head, etc.; and I was idiot enough to 
believe it all, and finally gave my consent, 
unconsciously s gning the death-warrant to 
my future happiness. It was arranged that 
the marriage be kept private until I was 
twenty-one. At that time I should come 
into possession of my mother’s fortune, and 
should my father then cast me off, I might 
still live surrounded by elegancies and lux- 
uries which he, Oscar, declared he was far 
too generous to consent to deprive meof. I 
was only too willing to agree to this, for I 
feared my father’s anger when he should 
learn the truth. Then, too, Oscar had told 
me—and this had been one of the most 
powerful inducements to my consent—that 
during that time should either regret the 
step taken, a divorce should be procured as 
silently and as secretly as the marriage bad 
been consummated, At that time it seemed 
impossible that I should ever desire it, 

**T shall not try to excuse the step I took. 
That I did wrong, and that my punishment 
for the commission of that wrong seemed 
harder than I could bear, is equally true, 
Now, it seems to me that I must have been 
dazzled, intoxicated, almost insane with 
love—a love that died a swift sure death; 
that was already on the wane when [ 
reached my father’s house. 

**IT can’t tell you the principal cause. 
Suffice it to say, that in my father’s library 
I read a book that opened my eyes com- 
pletely, The book was a treatise on the re- 
lation between husband and wife, clearly 
and unmistakably pointing out what it 
should be, and how often and terribly it 
was abused. Need I say more than that 
Oscar Leigh had violated it in the extreme? * 

“And all this time that my eyes were thus 
being opened, I was a prey to the keenest 
remorse, the deepest humiliation, the bitter- 
est self-reproach for the deception practised 
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toward my father. At last, I could bear it 
no longer, and I wrote to Oscar Leigh, tell- 
ing him of the change in my feelings, and 
asking him to keep his promise, never 
dreaming my request would meet with a re- 
fusal. How fallacious were my hopes! In- 
stead of a letter, he came down post haste 
to answer it in person. 

“T received his card just as we were sit- 
ting down todinner. My father, learning 
the name of my visitor, insisted, with his 
habitual courtesy, upon my asking him to 
share his hospitality. I entered the draw- 
ing-room, and found him pacing up and 
down, an insolent smile upon his face. 
Spare me the details of that terrible inter- 
view. I learned for the first time the true 
nature of the man to whom I was beund. 
Whatever I had suspected, I did not think 
him capable of so much meanness, inso- 
lence and total depravity of nature. He 
absolutely refused to procure a divorce, or 
allow me to take measures for that purpose. 
He declared that he would immediately ac- 
quaint my father with the truth, who would 
compel me to live with him. 

***Compel me!’ I thought, bitterly; ‘he 
could not, nor could any power force me to 
live with a man I loathe.’ Aloud I said, 
* You may be right, and if it be so, 1 would 
rather wait until I have received my moth- 
er’s fortune, by which I may live luxuriously," 
if not happily.’ 

‘* He applauded me for my decision, and 
at last I induced him to take his departure, 
he little guessing that what I had said had 
been said to gain time, and also with the 
determination to be myself the one to tell 
my father the whole shameful story, to beg 
him to aid me in getting a divorce from the 
wretch who, in the eye of the law, was my 
husband. 

“After Oscar Leigh’s departure, I re- 
mained some time pondering deeply on the 
best way of communicating the story. No 
plan presented itself, and at last, in despair, 
I rang the bell, desiring the maid whe an- 
swered it to ask my father to come to me. 
I remember that she looked at me wonder- 
ingly, and when I caught a glimpse of my 
white haggard face in the mirror, I was not 
surprised. 

‘** My father entered the apartment look- 
ing greatly alarmed. The girl had remarked 
upon the strangeness of my looks, and he 
had quickly obeyed my summons, fearing 
he knew not what. He approached me, and 
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taking my hand, said, in an anxious tone: 

***Clare! daughter! what has happened?’ 

*** How can I tell you!’ I cried, passion- 
ately. ‘O father! if you had not withheld 
from me your love, I might not stand be- 
fore you to-day bowed with humiliation 
and shame.’ 

‘** Humiliation and shame?’ my father 
interrogated, in a perplexed tone. ‘Child, 
your words stab me keenly, while they fill 
me with dire forebodings. My love has 
never been withheld from you. If it has 
not been demonstrated, whose fault but 
yours? Have you not shown me plainly 
since I married your stepmother that all 
filial love and affection had left your heart?’ 

***Nol I retorted, fiercely; “if I have 
caused you to think thus, it has been un- 
intentional on my part. Your wife made 
me understand, long years ago, that there 
was room only for her in your heart. I 
was too proud to solicit what was mine by 
right. Her word alone would not have 
been sufficient, had not your own manner 
convinced me that she spoke truly. Then, 
though I drew back within myself, though 
I appeared cold and indifferent, I could not 
force out of my nature the love for you that 
was apartof it. You do not know how 
many hours of anguish have been mine, or 
my bitter reflections because of our es- 
trangement. I tell you this that you may 
more readily see how easily I was duped. 
It was with these feelings that I went io~ 
visit the Leighs. Then— 

‘* My voice faltered, my courage forsook 
me. How could I tell him! I glanced up 
in my father’sface imploringly, and burst 
into a paroxysm of bitter weeping. 

‘* My father put his arm about me, en- 
deavoring to soothe me by comforting words 
and tender caresses that I had never dared 
to dream I should receive from his lips. 
By degrees he drew from me the confession 
of my folly. I shall never forget the agony 
of that hour, the terrible effect upon my 
father as he learned the wretched story. His 
self-reproach was pitiful, while his anger 
and resentment toward the Leighs kuew no 
bounds. 

** For me, he showed tenderest p.ty, while 
big tears coursed down his cheeks mingling 
with mine as he realized the bitter truth 
that all this might not—nay, would not— 
have been, had the natural relations of 
father and daughter existed between us. 
Naturally, we both felt justly angry at the 
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woman who had insidiously poisoned our 
minds. In the midst of it all she entered the 
room, smiling, and with that easy careless 
grace characteristic of her. Meeting my 
father’s stern angry look, mine indignant 
and resentful, she stood for a moment trans- 
fixed. My father thus addressed her ina 
cold bitter tone: 

** «Madam,to you, and to my blind infatu- 
ation for you, I owe this terrible sorrow that 
has befallen me. To both of us, Clare owes 
years of bitter jealous misery. The ugly 
seeds you sowed in my mind, you sowed also 
in hers. With honeyed words of poisoned 
sweetness you made me believe what you 
would, and made me forget the duty I owed 
her dead mother aud her. Had I not been 
acredulous infatuated fool, I should long 
ago have found you out. I might forgive 
you for making a fool of me; for making me 
unjust—never!’ 

*“*My stepmother had listened to my 
father, her large dark eyes dilating with 
horror, a grayish pallor settling over her still 
handsome features. As he finished, she 
uttered a shriek which rings in my ears yet, 
and throwing up her arms wildly, fell sense- 
less on the thick velvet carpet, the blood 
gushing from her mouth. 

** Ah Paul! but that was a terrible time. 
It seems to me new like some horrid night- 
mare. My stepmother never spoke again. 
She had burst a bloodvessel in that moment 
which must have been to her one of supreme 
agony, when she knew that her sin had 
found her out, and heard the man she loved 
speak to her those terrible words. She died 
that night, and we could not wish her back. 
Had she lived, she would have been my 
father’s wife only to the world. After the 
funeral was over, my father sought Oscar 
Leigh. Threats and inducements were alike 
useless to force him to keep his promise. 
I was his wife, he said, doggedly, and the 
law could not separate us unless he chose. 

“I was, you see, utterly powerless, I 
had no witness*to prove that Oscar had 
gained my consent to the marriage chiefly 
on the proviso that a divorce should be pro- 
cured if desired, both Fannie and her mother 
declaring that Oscar had never made me 
such a promise. Besides, he had not de- 
serted me—I had deserted him—aud he was 
the one to sue for the divorce, that being 
the only ground upon which it could be 
granied. 

* But when he found, beyond the shadow 


of a doubt, that I was determined never to 
live with him, and that my father offered to 
me his protection and a home with him, 
and that not the smallest portion of my 
fortune could ever be his without my con- 
sent, he began to waver. 

“Thoroughly disgusted with him, my 
father placed the affair in the hands of his 
lawyer, instructing him to offer him twenty 
thousand dollars if he would sue for a di- 
vorece, But this was not tempting enough 
for the wretch. ‘Make it fifty thousand 
and I’m your man,’ was his stubborn 
declaration. 

** My father consented, and the payment 
of that sum made me a free woman again. 
O, I can’t tell you the maddening torture of 
that year for both my father and myself, 
Happily, the affair was unknown to any 
save those immediately concerned in it. 
Oscar Leigh and his family, before the pay- 
ment of the hush-money, signed a paper by 
which they forfeited the money should the 
secret be disclosed. But they were as anx- 
ious to remain silent as we were to have 
them. This may appear strange; but after 
all was over between us they departed for 
California, where, with their ill-gotten gain, 
they duped society into believing them one 
of the first families of the South. Oscar 
Leigh married a woman of fortune, and is 
one of the wealthiest merchants in San 
Francisco, Both his mother and sister have 
since died. 

** Behold me, then, not quite twenty-one 
years old, with my life shadowed, my future 
darkened, At that time most women are 
looking forward into the future with glow- 
ing anticipations, bright dreams, ardent 
hopes. But for me the future held what? 
only misery; for in store for me there was 
waiting, like some bird of prey, another sor- 
row to which the first was only as the light 
summer wind to the fierce northern blast. 
It was in the fair smiling land of Italy that it 
came to me—the land of flowers, love and 
music. Father and I went abroad shortly 
after I had attained my twenty first year. 
We remained away four years. The third 
year of our stay we spent in Florence. We 
had the entree to the best society, and it 
was at a carnival fete that I met the Mar- 
quis Lidini. 

** Well, we met, we loved, we parted; that 
is the brief history of that sorrow.” 

**But if you loved each other, why need 
you have parted?”’ I interrogated. 
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‘Why,’ she repeated, musingly, while a 
dreamy look came into the lovely eyes look- 
ing far off across the moon-lighted waters. 
“Have I not said that one act of mine 
darkened my life? The Marquis Lidini 
could not marry a divorced woman.” 

** Because of his religion, I suppose ?”’ 

* “No,” she responded, sadly, ‘for love 
of me he would have abjured his religion, 
embracing mine, had it been necessary. 
But he was, like me, a Protestant. Relig- 
ion did not bar our marriage. Shall I weary 
you if I tell you what did?” 

“Weary me, dear Clare! that would be 
impossible. If you can honor me with your 
confidence without pain to yourself, I am 
only too willing to listen.” 

“Thank you!” she said, simply. Lis- 
ten then—a marriage was impossible be- 
tween us because he had made his dying 
father a solemn promise never to marry a 
divorced woman. You wonder at this, but 
his father had been the dupe of a woman 
who had made him her slave while she was 
bound to the man who discarded her on ac- 
count of the liaison between her and the 
marquis.. So great was the latter’s infatua- 
tion for her that he married her as soon as 
her marital bonds were severed. Then to 
his everlasting shame und horror, he discov- 
ered the kind of a woman he had put in his 
dead wife’s honored place. She attempted 
to gain the young marquis’s affections, and 
being unsuccessful, hated him fiercely and 
vindictively. 

**She attempted to sow discord between 
father and son, but was frustrated in her 
wicked designs, the former having over- 
heard her nefarious proposals to his son. 
With bitter imprecations he thrust her from 
the protection of his title. I need not tell 
you the course of life upon which she 
entered. 

‘‘ With such bitter experience he warned 
his son, and upon his deathbed willingly 
claimed his promise never to ally himself to 
a woman that had been divorced. Little 
dreamed he that the only woman in the 
world he could ever love would come under 
that head! If we had only known in time 
of this barrier to our union—and yet, in spite 
of all the pain and suffering that has been 
mine, I cannot wish that we had never loved 
each other, It is four years since we parted, 
and I love him the same to-day as I loved 
him then. If it be God’s will that we be 
united, well and good; if not, if we must 


live out our lives alone, I pray that the life 
be not long; that both of us may be called 
away from this world of sorrows, for in 
heaven, atleast, we shall be united.”’ 

The low pathetic ring of her last words 
went to my heart, and I am not ashamed to 
say that tears cameintomyeyes. It seemed 
too hard that a beautiful good woman like 
Clare Ashcroft should have so desolate a 
life, A woman fitted in every way to make 
home the dearest spot on earth, to realize a 
man's fondest dreams of a perfect woman, 
was forced by fate’s harsh decree to walk 
alone life’s pathway. Suddenly a thought 
occurred to me, and I said eagerly: 

**If Oscar Leigh should die the barrier 
would be removed, and you might be 
happy.” 

“Yes,” she said, wearily; ‘‘ but I build 
no hopes on ‘ dead men’s shoes,’ ”’ 

** Neither do I returned; 1 do 
believe in a just God, and I can’t think he 
will permit you to bear the burden forever, 
Clare, I can’t explain it, but I have an in- 
tuitive conviction that that rascal out in 
San Francisco will get his deserts, and that 
you wont have to wait until you get to 
heaven to be united to your lover. I can, 
from the bottom of my heart, wish that you 
may be.’’ 

*““Thank you,” she said, with a grateful 
pressure of the small hand upon my arm. 
‘““T knew you to bea dear unselfish Paul, 
else I never would have given you my con- 
fidence. And don’t you think now that 
you know how impossible it is for there to 
be any talk of love between us—don’t you 
think we may be—friends?”’ 

“*Indeed I do,’’ I returned, warmly; “I 
can’t get over loving you just yet. My heart 
is sore over the might-have-been, but I 
would not give up your friendship for all 
the world holds. Indeed, I would rather go 
on loving you, hoping for no return, than to 
have the love of any other woman I know.”’ 

**But I don’t want you to do that,’’ she 
said, with asad smile. ‘‘ You’re just the 
sort of a man to make a woman happy, and 
I hope the day may not be far distant when 
you will love again—happily. There, not 
another word. If you persist, I shall fear I 
have not done wisely. Come, let us go 
back to the hotel, the hollow empty world 
which—” 

‘*Which does not dream that the woman 
who queens it right royally, whose goodness 
ison every tongue, is bravely bearing a- 
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cross under which a nature less pure, less 
strong, would falter, making her life not 
only a misery to herself but to every one 
about her. Clare Ashcroft, I think you are 
one of the noblest of women! Seeing your 
life, knowing your sad story, you will al- 
ways be to me the realization of my ideal of 
pure womanhood.” 


Two years have passed since I spoke those 
words to Clare Ashcroft. About a year 
after I proposed to her, and when I learned 
why my love .was hopeless, Oscar Leigh was 
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thrown from his horse and instantly killed. 
Shortly afterwards, Clare’s marriage with 
the marquis took place. Everybody won- 
dered, some envied, anda great many re- 
joiced at Clare’s “‘ good luck.’’ The mar- 
quis bore his bride to his ancestral palace, 
where their lives flow on serenely and hap- 
pily. As for me, well, I have not yet ful- 
filled Clare’s prophecy, and made “some 
woman in the world one of the best of hus- 
bands.” As yet, no other woman has 
usurped Clare’s place in my heart; nor do I 
think one ever will. 


CONDEMNED. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


To-day within my prison cell I slept, 
And saw in dreams of fond delirious joy, 
The homestead where the morning-glories crept, 
The home I loved so dearly when a boy. 
From meadow green that in the sunlight smiled 
There came the breath of clover, pure and 
sweet, 
And flowers that I gathered when a child 
Breathed out a welcome fragrance at my feet. 


I paused to gaze upon the svenes of yore, 
Some calmness from the peaceful view to 
catch, 
Then with a throbbing heart I sought the door, 
And with unsteady fingers raised the latch. 
A well-remembered figure there was seen, 
The sunshine falling on her silvery head, 
And heaven's light upon her brow serene, 
As from the Book of Life she softly read. 


At length the sacred chapter reached an end, 
And then I heard that voice so sweet and 
mild, 
Up to the throne of grace petition send 
That God would guard and bless her wander- 
ing child. 
I heard no more, but to her side I sprang, 
To be enfolded in a warm embrace; 
Long, long upon my neck she fondly hung, 
While tears of joy were raining on my face. 


I vowed to walk no more in sinful ways, 
And felt her hand in blessing on my head, 

When lo! the scene grew dimmer to my gaze, 
And all the glory of the vision fled. 

Jackson, Missouri, Feb., 1876. 


I wept for home and one who mourneth there, 
Whose pillow nightly with her tears is wet; 

Her gentle pleading prayers, her tender care, 
My God! my God! how can my heart forget? 


How oft I’ve knelt beside that mother’s knee, 
‘With soul as spotless as the drifted snow! 
And now—O gracious Heaven! can it be 
That I indeed have sunk so very low? 
*Tis true, too true! The hands that many a 
time 
When on her breast reposed my infant head 
She kissed, have since been steeped in blackest 
crime, 
And with a fellow creature's blood are red! 


Was it indeed my hand that struck the blow? 
Did some fou] demon prompt the horrid deed? 
I cannot realize it all, but know 
Despair and anguish at my vitals feed. 
Sometimes throughout the long and dreary day, 
I see the glimmer of a pitying eye, 
And pitying words my fellow-beings say 
Grate on my ear, ‘‘ Poor soul! condemned to 
die.”’ 


Yes, doomed to die a death of dire disgrace— 


To see before the great eternal throne 

The Judge of all, and meet there, face to face, 
Him for whose life I must give up my own. 

O blessed Christ! soothe this consuming woe, 
And in thy mercy hover ever near— 

For lost and wailing souls can never know 
The agony that rends my spirit here. 
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Miss Krrry BELL was a beauty; and she 
knew it. She had half the town at her feet, 
and had fairly turned the heads of the other 
half. She enjoyed her triumphs greatly, 
and was determined to carry them to the 
utmost limits. She was a good-hearted girl, 
but vain and giddy. Moreover, Miss Kitty 
Bell was a flirt of the first order, She co- 
quetted outrageously with all who were 
willing to place themselves in her power, 
and she counted the hearts she had trifled 
with and cast aside by the score. Her 
friends remonstrated with her, but Kitty 
only laughed and deciared that she enjoyed 
the sport, and that the men liked her all the 
better for it. If the men did like her for 
it, the women did not, and the young lady 
had many a sharp encounter with those of 
her own sex who reproached her for her un- 
womanly conduct. Finally, mothers sought 
to warn their sons against the beautiful girl, 
for it came to be the common opinion of 
the town that Kitty Bell was utterly heart- 
less. Still the beauty had her throng of 
admirers, and she was so fascinating that 
the men cared very little for the warnings 
they received. 

Among her admirers was a young man a 
few years older than herself. He was the 
only son of the minister of the town, and a 
frank handsome fellow—a favorite with all 
who knew him, and the especial pride of his 
father. Frank Wayne was a warm-hearted 
impulsive young man, possessed of a nature 
capable of being made good or evil, accord- 
ing to the influence brought to bear upon it, 
but with little strength of his own. He be- 
came deeply smitten with the young wo- 
man’s beauty, just after his return from 
college, and fora long while—longer than 
usual—he seemed to be a favored suitor. 
Her brightest smiles, softest words, and 
her most winning glances were for him, 
and, in three weeks after he knew her, the 
young man was too deeply in love with her 
to heed the warnings of his friends. 

His father now perceived the turn affairs 
had taken, and, wishing to save his son 
from pain, frankly told him what a desper- 
ate flirt Kitty Bell was, and urged him as 
he valued his peace of mind to remove him- 
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BY JAMES DABNEY. 


self from her influence. The young man 
only laughed—what lover ever believed 
aught against his mistress?—and assured 
his father that he was in no danger. Mr, 
Wayne was not satisfied of this, but seeing 
himself powerless to do otherwise, waited 
anxiously the result of the matter. 

His father’s warning troubled Frank 
Wayne strangely, and, in order to reduce 
the matter to a certainty, he determined to 
see Kitty Bell that day, tell her of his love 
for her, and ask her to be his wife. Full of 
hope and joyful expectation he sought her 
presence. She had never seemed more 
beautiful than she was then, and she re- 
ceived him with more than usual warmth. 
Somehow she knew, intuitively the object 
of his visit, and she wished to draw him on 
to his confession, for she enjoyed hearing 
men avow their love for her, and she was 
such an expert at undeceiving them. 

What passed between them at that meet- 
ing no one ever knew; butin an hour Kitty 
went up to her chamber with flashing eyes 
and a flushed angry face, and Frank Wayne 
went home with a wild heart-broken look, 
as if his last earthly hope had fled and ieft 
him in despair. Indeed, he was more like 
a madman than the light-hearted fellow he 
had been in the morning. He had staked 
all his life upon the decision of the woman 
he loved, and had lost, He went home, 
and shut himself up in his chamber. 

That night there was excitement in the 
town. People spoke in low tones, with 
frightened faces and wondering eyes, and 
‘soon it became known to Kitty Bell that 
young Frank Wayne had shot himself, and 
was dead. His father refused to speak of 
the cause of the act, and noone in the town 
knew it; yet Kitty thought she understood 
it all, and shudderingly tried to drive the 
thoughts from her. 

Two days later Frank Wayne was buried. 
A minister from an adjoining town came 
and officiated in the place of the grief-strick- 
en father. The church was very full, and 
prominent among the throng sat Kitty Bell 
—pale, but very beautiful. She had heard 
it rumored that she had driven young 
Wayne to his death, and she meant to brave 
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out the charge by appearing at his funeral. 

When the services were over, and they 
were about to bear out the body, Mr. Wayne 
rose from where he had been sitting in the 
chancel, and advanced to the railing. 

*“*My friends,’’ he said, calmly, bear 
with me one moment. I have been greatly 
afflicted, and the chastening hand of my 
Heavenly Father is laid heavily upon me. 
Until now I have said nothing of the cause 
of the death of my son. My boy was mur- 
dered.’ A thrill of horror passed through 
the throng, and the minister continued, 
**Yes! murdered by a woman. She lured 
him on to ruin by her beauty, and winning 
smiles, and lying words, and when he laid 
before her all his love and tenderness, she 
flung it back with contempt. In his an- 


guish and despair he hurried unbidden into 
the presence of his Maker. I dare not ex- 
tenuate his rash act, I dare not palliate its 
wickedness; but, here, before my God, I 
denounce that woman as his murderess.”’ 

The minister's trembling hand pointed to 
wheré Kitty Bell sat rigid asa stone. The 
look of scorn faded from his face, as he 
gazed at her, and with an expression of hor- 
ror he sprang to her side. .She glanced at 
him fora moment, and then broke into a 
peal of wild laughter that rang in the ears 
of those that heard it long years after the 
sound had died away. Kitty Bell had gone 
mad. 

People said it was the hand of God. Per- 
haps it was. At all events it was a terrible 
end for “* an innocent flirtation.” 


NIMBLE JIM. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


HE wasn’t a man or aboy, or even a baby 
—only a very intelligent coachdog, black, 
with white spots. His master was a physi- 
cian, and Nimble Jim used always to run 
under his carriage very swiftly, never seem- 
ing to tire; and that is how he came by his 
name. He was a very wise dog, not given 
alone to trained tricks, but always doing 
some ridiculous original thing which went 
to prove that a dog’s instinct approaches 
very closely to reason, sometimes. For in- 
stance, whenever he was scolded he would 
lift up one foot and walk on the other three, 
seeming almost too lame to hobble about, 
and he would sigh just like any person who 
was in deep trouble. 

One day Nimble Jim’s master, Dr. Clarke, 
for some good reason discharged his old 
coachman, of whom the dog was very fond; 
and Nimble Jim, highly indignant, left for 
parts unknown. In vain his master adver- 
tised for him—he was not to be found. 

In a very quiet portion of the city lived 
little Miss Gray, in a small two-story brick 
house of her own. She was fond of pets, 
and, kept innumerabie canaries, finches and 

. all manner of birds, even a parrot. She had 
a dog, too, which died, to her great sorrow. 
Soon after, while walking in the street one 
evening, she met a coachdog, who seemed 
to be very lame, for he limped along before 
her, and sighed as if in great distress.. She 
had a paper of cookies, fresh from the bak- 


er’s, in her hand, and pitying the poor brute, 
she tossed him one, calling him a “‘ poor 
doggie!’ and patting him on thehead. He 
swallowed the cake, frisked about her on all 
four of his feet, and then stood upon his 
hind ones and begged for more. Miss Gray 
laughed, and gave him another cake, telling 
him he was a “dreadful cheat,” and a 
** trained beggar,’’ but wishing all the while 
she had such a dog for her own. 

Of course it was Nimble Jim; and, either 
he understood her wishes, and thought it 
very impolite to refuse them, or he fancied 
her greatly himself, for he followed her to 
her door, and ran into the house without so 
much as an invitation from Miss Gray. He 
went into her little sitting-room and jumped 
about, to the great surprise of the birds. 
Polly, the parrot, was the first to recover 
herself. 

“How do?” said she. What’s 
yourname? Shake hands! Kiss me!’ And 
then she snapped her bill as if kissing some- 
body, and laughed *‘ ha! ha!’ 

Nimble Jim was astonished. But he was 
accustomed to take things coolly, and he 
made no remark, like a sensible dog, for if 
he had been very noisy, Miss Gray would, 
in all probability, have put him out of the 
house. As it was, they got along admirably, 


—Nimble Jim, the birds and Miss Gray. 
One day Miss Gray went out to walk, 
and, as usual, Nimble Jim was close at he> 
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heels. Presently he began to bark, and run- 
ning briskly to the opposite side of the street, 
he caught the coat-skirts of a gentleman 
who was upon the opposite sidewalk, kissed 
his hands, and showed, as well as a dog 
could, how delighted he was to see him. 
The gentleman seemed glad, too, for he 
patted the dog on the head and called him 
a “‘runaway,’’ and ‘good fellow!’ And 
then Nimble Jim ran back to Miss Gray 
and pulled her dress until the little woman 
could hardly stand upon her feet. Next he 
frisked over to the gentleman, and caught 
him by the coat and tried to bring him over 
to where Miss Gray was. 

The gentleman crossed the street and said, 
very politely: 

‘*Madam, Nimble Jim evidently wishes 
to introduce us. I am Dr. Clarke, his old 
master.”’ 


As I was straightening the front cham- 
bers this morning, and airing the best sheets, 
with the scent of the roses coming in 
through the open window, I got thinking of 
how I fixed the house up to take boarders 
two years ago. It was the first time we 
had ever done such a thing, but folks were 
beginning to come to our town pretty thick 
summers for the sake of the healthy air 
they said, and the fine scenery. So when 
old Mr. Hopleigh came down from the city 
with his gold-headed cane and his command- 
ing air, and offered me fifty dollars a week 
to board his family for the summer, I was 
tempted, as you may say, and said yes, 

It was early in June when they arrived 
in full force, Mr. and Mrs. Hopleigh, the 
children, the trunks and the poodle-dog, and 
took possession of all my best rooms, I 
had my hands full then, cooking for so 
many, and actually when the minister came 
to call on me one baking-day, I had to ask 
him right into the kitchen, because I could 
not leave the oven. He had come in on an 
errand, he said, to ask if I could take an- 
other boarder. A young lady teacher from 
a neighboring town, who had brought a let- 
ter of introduction to him, was looking for 
a place where she could spend her vacation 
quietly and get rested. She was poor, of 
course, and could not pay a high price, but 
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I,’ returned she, ‘‘am Miss Gray, 
and have lodged and fed the dog since he 
came tome amonth ago.” 

At this Nimble Jim barked joyfully, and 
kissed both their hands, and acted so over- 
joyed altogether that the people in the street 
began to collect about them, and Miss Gray 
was terrified into asking Dr. Clarke into her 
house to discuss the matter more quietly. 

Polly greeted him in her usual affection- 
ate manner, and the doctor was so delighted 
with the interview that he begged leave to 
call again, and to make a short story still 
shorter, before two month had passed he 
married little Miss Gray, and took her, with 
the birds and Nimble Jim, to his home, 
making a second ‘“‘happy family.’”? And 
they got along in the pleasantest way in the 
world, the doctor, little Mrs, Clarke, the 
canaries, finches, Polly, and Nimble Jim. 


would make me very little trouble he was 
sure. I thought the matter over while I 
carried a tin of drop-cakes to the pantry, 
and then I told him yes, I would take her. 
For there was the little blue room at the 
top of the back stairs, without any one in 
it, and one more at the table where there 
were already so many would hardly make 
any difference at all. 

So she came, and was so quiet and unob- 
trusive that I hardly realized she was in the 
house. The summer might have passed 
and gone without my ever giving her any 
especial thought, if it had not been for the 
notice the Hopleighs took of her. Mr, Hop- 
leigh was a broad pompous man who always 
wanted his own way. He read the papers 
in a loud voice, and smoked, and had a few 
good stories that he told over and over, I 
am sure J got tired enough of them at last, 
and the poetry he had by heart was even 
more trying. But Lotty White laughed 
right out at the table at one of his funny 
stories before she had been there two days, ° 
and he immediately declared her a very 
bright clever little girl, and insisted that she 
should sit with his family, and walk and 
drive with them on all occasions, Mrs. 
Hopleigh followed her husband’s lead, and 
petted the girl in a good many pleasant little 
ways, told her how sweet her voice was, 
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and what pretty hair she had, sprinkled vio- 
let perfume on her handkerchiefs, and gave 
her a coquettish little plume for her hat. 
Lotty White was pleased, it was all such a 
novelty to her, and she laughed and chatted 
in a girlish open-hearted way, and sang her 
simple little songs, and played with the 
Hopleigh children. 

**She don’t look like a school-teacher,”’ 
said Mrs. Hopleigh one day, watching her 
reflectively; ‘‘ she looks too happy.” 

Well, she was a happy-looking girl, and a 
good-natured one too. She used to come 
out into the kitchen sometimes and wipe 
up my dishes for me, and sometimes she 
would set the table when I was hurried. 
That was along when she first came, but 
afterwards as she became more taken up 
with the Hopleighs and with Rose Maury, 
she did not run into the kitchen 80 often. 
It was all right she shouldn’t. Let girls en- 
joy themselves while they can, is my motto. 
But it was then I first began to suspect that 
our Ben liked her. Ben is my sister’s son, 
who has lived with us ever since he was a 
boy, and when I saw his eyes follow her so 
wistful as she passed by him, pleasant and 
careless, and went out in the porch to sit 
by the hour with the Hopleighs, I felt 
tempted to say, ‘‘ Never mind, Ben, maybe 
it will come all right yet.” 

Not that I thonght there was any hope 
for him, however, for one day when Rose 
Maury came over fora chat, and she and 
Lotty sat on the bench outside the window 
where I was hemming towels, they grew 
confidential, as girls will sometimes, and 
while Rose owned to being heart free, Lotty 
confessed that there was somebody ‘“‘ O, so 
splendid, and so very handsome,”’ who had 
said a great many flattering things to her, 
though she was not really engaged to him 
yet. 

“But you wil] be,’ said Rose, gayly, 
“and when you’re married I’ll send youa 
wedding present!” 

The Maurys were new-comers. It was 
the first of August when they came to board 
at Captain Penrose’s across the way. 

Maurys of Buffalo,’’ I heard Mr. 
Hopleigh explaining to his wife. ‘Very 
wealthy people, very proper people indeed 
to cultivate.” 

Rose Maury, though an heiress, was a gay 
lively girl, and having none of her young 
friends near her, she made a friend of Lotty, 
so one way and another there was a great 
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deal of going back and forth between the 
two houses. 

It very soon struck me that Mr. Hopleigh 
felt a special interest in the Maurys. After 
having a long private talk with his wife one 
day, he wrote a letter which he gave me to 
mail] as I was just going down to the store, 
It was addressed to Robert Clyde, Esq. It 
came to me in a flash as things will some- 
times, that this was the brother Bob I had 
heard the children talk about, a son of Mrs. 
Hopleigh by a previous marriagé, and that 
he was wanted to come and pay court to 
Miss Maury. 

About a week after that the Penroses 
had a party; they always had parties on the 
smallest pretext, and this time it was a niece 
come to make a visit and to be entertained. 
Of course all my boarders were invited and 
Ben, too, and very beaming he looked as he 
escorted Lotty across the street. I could 
hear the music and dancing, as I sat up do- 
ing my week’s mending, and it sounded 
prettyenough. All of a sudden, in came 
Lotty at the front door in a great hurry, 
she had torn her dress and wanted a needle 
and thread quick. No one knew she had 
come, and she said she must get back be- 
fore the next dance, for she had promised 
it to Ben. SolIsat down and helped her, 
and we had hardly finished when somebody 
gave a great rap at the hall door. I went 
to open it, and there stood a handsome 
young fellow in alinen duster, with a car- 
pet sack in his hand. 

** Mr. and Mrs. Hop)eigh board here I be- 
lieve,”’he said presently. ‘‘ Can I see them?” 

Iwas just beginning to tell him where 
they were, when Lotty who had peeped out 
from the sitting-room, came forward with a 
glad light in her eyes, and with both hands 
extended, said: 

**O Rob, how did you find out where I 
was!’’ 

A more thoroughly surprised man I am — 
sure there never was, but he did not look 
displeased either, as he said, brightly: 

“Why, you here, Lotiy? I thought you 
were in Medford, and I meant to go round 
that way next week. Father and mother 
board here, I suppose, you know?”’ 

‘**T never dreamed they were your folks,”’ 
said Lotty, blankly, ‘‘ the name is so differ- 
ent!’ And she looked really disappointed 
as she realized it was not herself he had 
come to find. 

Meanwhile I had lit the astral lamp in the 
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parlor, and the young man led Lotty to the 
sofa, where they began « long eager conver- 
sation. I went back to my work in the 
other room, not wishing to intrude, and 
thought to myself that poor Ben's promised 
dance was utterly forgotten. A half hour 
slipped by, und then Lotty looked in at the 
door to say that she was going back to the 
Penroses, and Mr, Clyde was going with 
her. I never was used to sitting up for 
party-goers, and finding myself presently 
nodding, I left the lights burning and the 
door unlocked and went to bed. 

The next morning at the breakfast-table 
I was surprised to see Lotty and Mr. Clyde 
meet very formally, and not at all like old 
friends. Mr. Hopleigh was more beaming 
than usual, while his wife sipped her cup 
of tea indolently, and said it had been a very 
pretty party. In the course of the forenoon 
Mr. Hopleigh ordered a carriage, and with 
his stepson took Mrs. Maury and Rose to 
drive, while Lotty uninvited remained at 
home, sitting on the doorsill and meekly 
doing fancy work. She came into the 
kitchen a little later, however, and essayed a 
forlorn little explanation. Mr. Clyde did 
not want his people to know how long he 
had known her, she said, they might think 
strange of it, and might find fault because 
they had not been told before. 

I could have told ler on the spot that 
such doings never ended in good, and that 
Robert Clyde would never be any more to 
her than he was that minute, but there was 
an appealing look in her eyes that made me 
desist, so I only said of course they kne 
best about their own affairs, and I should 
not mention the matter at all, if that was 
what she was afraid of. 

The next day there was horseback riding, 
but Robert and Rose dashed on ahead, while 
Lotty ambled patiently along with the chil- 
dren on ponies. The next day on the cro- 
quet ground it was the same, Robert always 
with Rose, speaking pleasantly now and 
then to Lotty, but always as if she were a 
new acquaintance. And so it wenton from 
day to day, Rose Maury growing evidently 
interested in her handsome attendant, while 
Lotty looked on with sad-eyed wonder, but 
with a growing pride which forbade her to 
remonstrate, 

**T believe my lover is just as handsome 
and just as splendid as yours!’ whispered 
Rose playfully one day, and still Lotty made 
no sign. 
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The first of September was rapidly ap- 
proaching, when Lotty’s school term would 
begin again in Medford, and she made her 
preparations to go. The ‘Hopleighs were 
still kind, though not effusively so; they 
would have given Lotty a good many little 
things, but she declined them all, except 
some keepsakes from the children who clung 
about her in real despair at losing their 
patient story-teller. The day before she 
went away, there was an expedition on foot 
to the woods to gather ferns and mosses, 
and there were chances enough at that time 
for Robert Clyde to seek one last little inter- 
view, and to say a heartfelt word. But he 
did not, he staid by Rose all the time, and 
Ben was the only one to help Lotty to carry 
her basket, and to climb the rocks, 

She went away the next day to Medford 
to take up her work again, and I was glad 
for her own sake to have her go. Young 
Clyde departed, too, soon after, but letters 
came regularly for Rose, and before the 
Hopleighs returned to the city in September, 
they told me confidentially that it was an 
engagement. But I offered no congratula- 
tions, 

I have never seen any of the Hopleighs 
since, but a year ago when it was midsum- 
mer, I wrote to Lotty and told her to come 
again if she would. And she came, dear, 
brave, patient Lotty, undaunted by her 
lonely year of plodding work, and really 
three times the girl she was the year before. 

And now comes the best part of the whole. 
She appreciated Ben at last, good, honest, 
sterling Ben, and I know she Joves him to- 
day better than she ever loved Clyde. 
There, I have told you a long story, and 
got my work done at the same time, and 
there are Lotty and Ben out in the garden 
calling us. Come and look at the asters, 
I pride myself on asters, and after that you 
must really stay to tea and taste of Lotty’s 
delicious biscuits! 

Goop MANNERS.—It is a rule of manners 
to avoid exaggeration. A lady loses as 
soon as she admires too easily and too much. 
In man or woman the face and person lose 
power when they are on the strain to ex. 
press admiration. A man makes his in- 
feriors his superiors by heat. Why need 
you, who are not a gossip, talk as a gossip, 
and tell eagerly what the neighbors or the 
journals say? State your opinions without 


apology. 
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RAILWAY TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 


BY REV. DR. 


Most of us have heard the oft-repeated 
saying, that ‘‘one half the world does not 
know how the other half lives;”’ but it is 
only after a more or less long sojourn in 
India that we can realize the fact, that less 
than half of the people in the world do not 
understand how the rest of their fellow- 
creatures travel. A journey by rail in 
America, and the same mode of progression 
in the East, may sound very much one and 
the same thing; but the river in Macedon 
and the river in Monmouth are not more 
different. It is true that railway travelling 
in Bombay, Bengal and Madras is still in its 
infancy. Men, now barely past middle age, 
remember the day when there was nota 
mile of rail open throughout our Eastern 
empire; and it is not more than twenty- 
three years since the iron horse was first 
seen by the wondering natives of Western 
India. Unless our memory betrays us, the 
siege of Sebastopol had commenced, and the 
battle of Balaklava had been fought, when 
the thirty miles of railway between Bombay 
and Tanna was opened.in the presence of the 
late Lord Elphinstone, then governor of the 
presidency. This first installment of thirty 
miles of rail now extends in the direction of 
Madras to Raichoor, a distance of about 
four hundred and fifty miles, and in another 
to Jubbulpoor, which is upwards of six hun- 
dred miles from Bombay. And this, be it 
remembered, only makes up the extent of 
one line, viz., that of the Great Indian Pen- 
insular, better known throughout India as 
the G. L. P. Railway. 

In the letters from special correspondents 
with the Prince of Wales, we have occasion- 
ally read of his royal highness and suite 
going from Madura to Madras, or from Cal- 
cutta to Lucknow, or from Delhi to Lahore. 
And we are apt to look upon these journeys 
much the same as we would one from Lon- 
don to Brighton, from Preston to Perth, or 
from Carlisle to Inverness. But in reality 
it is far otherwise. The distances which 
have to be traversed in India by rail are 
something enormous. An individual going 
to spend a few days in the neighborhood of 
Inverness, leaves London by the limited 
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mail-train at forty-five minutes past eight 
in the evening. He breakfasts comfortably 
at Perth; reaches Inverness in time fora 
late lunch at forty-five minutes past two in 
the afternoon, and even should he have a 
dozen or twenty miles to drive to his desti- 
nation, is there in plenty of time to dress 
comfortably before a seven o’clock dinner. 
But it is quite otherwise in India. Take, 
for instance, a trip from Bombay to Calcutta. 
The traveller leaves the former place at six 
o’clock in the evening—he is all that night, 
the whole of the following day, a second 
night, and a large portion of the third day, 
in the train; and may consider himself very 
fortunate if, having left the Byculla station 
in Bombay on Monday evening, he is in his 
hotel in Calcutta by midday on Thursday. 

Nor is this by any means the longest trip 
he will undertake during a sojourn in the 
East. Onone occasion the special corre- 
spondents with the prince saw his royal 
highness embark at Madras for Calcutta. 
Not being able to proceed with the fleet, 
they had to go round overland. They left 
Madras by the mail-train, as it were, on 
Monday evening, and it was nearly midday 
on Saturday before they reached the City of 
Palaces. There were no stoppages to speak 
of on the road; they did not break ‘heir 
journey from end to end; ‘the trains kept up 
afair pace the whole way; and yet it took 
them five nights and four and a half days to 
reach their destination, 

But great as the distances are in India, 
and exhausting as it must be to the nervous 
system to have to travel so far at a stretch, 
this is not the most disagreeable feature 
connected with railway locomotion in that 
country. Curious to say, the natives of all 
classes, castes and creeds, who as a rule are 
the most difficult people to adopt any novel- 
ty, have taken to railway travelling as read- 
ily as if they had been born in a land where 
the steam-whistle had been heard for half a 
century. Wherever there is a line of rail 
the natives now travel by it, and by no 
other means. As a matter of course, even 
the richest among them select the cheapest 
mode of transit—they would not be Ori- 
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entals if they did otherwise. The first and 
second-class passenger traffic is almost aban- 
doned; in fact, the carriages of the latter 
are rarely, if ever, occupied save by Euro- 
pean officials, or officers, or others of the 
white governing class. To save a few 
rupees even a well-to-do native will always 
travel third class; and what the third class 
carriages are must be seen to be believed. 
In the tightest packed compartment of the 
South Western Railway on the day of the 
boat-race there is ease, luxury and comfort, 
compared to what the third class carriages 
of India are, for perhaps hundreds of miles. 
To make matters more pleasant, the native 
travellers strip themselves to the waist. 
They perspire freely; and the result is, 
to put it in the mildest form, an effluvi- 
um which is very much the reverse of 
pleasant. 

As arule, the natives of India, and more 
particularly the lower classes, have no 
more idea of time than a negro in tropical 
Africa has of skating. Thus, for instance, 
a native wants to proceed, let us say, from 
Baroda to Surat. He learns that the train 
will start at ten o’clock in the morning; 
but to him ten o’clock in the morning 
is like every hour, except sunrise and 
sunset—an unknown quantity. He has, 
however, nothing particular to do, and so, 
determined to be in time, he arrives at the 
station about six o’clock in the morning. 
If it is summer time he, more than likely, 
arrives an hour or two earlier. He has 
with him, perhaps, his wife and two or 
three children to see him off, and to bid 
him godspeed on the route; or he is accom- 
panied to the station by a dozen or more 
neighbors or friends. If he isa rich man 
these friends may number thirty, forty or 
fifty. Should he be going a considerable 
distance, say to Bombay, a hundred or 
more of his fellow-townsmen will come to 
’ gee him depart. And be it remembered 
that he is by no means a solitary instance 
of a trayeller whose acquaintances come 
to see him start. There are, perhaps, three 
hundred, five bundred, or seven hundred 
going in the same train; and each of these 
individuals makes a point of coming to the 
station three or four hours before the train 
starts, and is accompanied by a score or 
more friends. 

Of course they are not admittted on to the 
platform, or even into the station, so long, 
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before the proper time; therefore they sit 
on their hams outside, chewing sugar-cane, 
eating sweetmeats, and chattering away to 
each other like so many overgrown children, 
The noise, the confusion, and the stench of 

this assembled multitude can hardly be im- 

agined by those who have not seen a similar 

assemblage. The patience and good nature 

exhibited towards them by the English rail- 

way officials is not the least surprising part 

of the whole affair. But the orders from 

high quarters in this respect are very pe- 

remptory. It is the third-class passenger 

traffic that pays the railway companies in 

India best, and therefore it is the third-class 

to which almost every other traffic has to 

give way. 

Not the least ludicrous of native travel- 
lers’ peculiarities is the enormous quantity 
of luggage, or rather of belongings, that 
they bring with them. It is no uncommon 
thing tosee a family, consisting of one man, 
his wife and child, take to the railwaya 
charpoy, or native bed, a bundle of sugar- 
cane about half a donkey load in size, a doz- 
en or more copper pots for cooking, a huge 
bag full of rice, an equal quantity of flour, 
and perhaps twenty or thirty pounds of 
ghee or clarified butter in which to cook 
their food. Howall this is packed away, or 
how, at the journey’s end, each traveller 
gets his own property—for it must be re- 
membered none of it is marked—are prob-- 
lems which are difficult, if not impossible, 
to solve. 

As the time for the departure of the train 
draws near, the confusion becomes greater 
and greater, and achieves its climax when 
the ticket-office is opened. In England, as 
we all know, the delivery of a passenger 
ticket barely takes up thirty seconds. The 
traveller states his destination, and the 
class he wishes to travel by; he pays his 
money; the clerk slips his ticket in a ma- 
chine; delivers it over, and the transaction 
isat anend. But it is very different in 
India. The native fights his way to the 
window. The clerk tells jiim, let us say, 
that one rupee six annas is the fare. But 
the native has all his life been accustomed 
to have been asked one price, and pay an- 
other, for what he wants. He cannot see 
why he should not, at any rate, try to 
cheapen his railway ticket as weil as any- 
thing else. He first, perhaps, asks whether 
the clerk would not take one rupee twe 
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annas. The clerk, as a matter of course, 
says no, and not unfrequently uses acertain 
amount of bad language. He then pro- 
poses one rupee four annas; and it is only 
when the policeman outside the ticket- 
window threatens to put him away alto- 
gether, that he takes out his money-bag and 
pays out the coin as slowly and with as 
much apparent pain as if some one were 
drawing his teeth. 

Nor does the transaction come to an end 
then. To recoup himself in some slight 
manner, he tries hard to pass off upon the 
ticket-clerk one or more worthless coins, 
and as they are refused he gesticulates, 
screams, swear-, and laments in a most 
heartbroken manner. But let us not be too 
hard upon him. His love of money is his 
second nature. He may be a Moslem, a 
Parsee, a Hindoo, or a Jew; a Brahmin, a 
Rajpote, or a Paria; the rupee is his god, 
and the only god which he worships. Let 
us imagine four or five hundred natives 
about to take their departure by the train, 
and we shall have some faint idea what a 
ticket-clerk in India has to go through in 
the performance of his duty. 

But even when our dusky friend has got 
his passenger ticket delivered to him, the 
infliction he entails upon the railway estab- 
lishment is only half over. He has to go to 
a baboo, or native writer, to have his lug- 
gage weighed, registered, and to pay for the 
excess in weight. If parting with coin for 
his railway ticket brought upon him pains 
of purgatory, the agonies he has now to go 
through may be called infernal. He is, 
perhaps, bound for Bombay, and has heard 
at the bazaar that rice and flour are so 
much a maund dearer in that town than in 
his natiye place. He therefore determines 
to take with him a supply of food for the 
eight or ten days he purposes staying at the 
presidency. But, like many a wiser man, 
he reckons without his host—or rather 
without the freight he will have to pay by 
railway. He sees in a moment that even 
the small tax he has to pay on these articles 
will entirely defeat his economical projects. 
But what is to be done? He has brought 
the flour, the rice, and the ghee all the way 
from his home, which is, perhaps, miles off. 
He cannot leave them behind, for that in- 
deed would be throwing good money after 
bad, so his only resource is to try and save 
something by cheating the railway clerk. 
And so, never for a moment seeming to 


think but what he can beat down the price 
of the freight, he sets to work to bargain as 
he did for his railway ticket, but ends by 
having to pay the full demand. 

The scene inside the railway station about 
this time fairly baffles description. Hun- 
dreds are fighting and bargaining for their 
tickets, scores are doing the same for the 
freight of their baggage. The railway whis- 
tles sound, the station bell rings, but all to 
no purpose. It is rare, indeed, except in 
the large presidential towns, that a train 
ever starts within half an hour of the time 
advertised, At last, slowly and by degrees, 
the third-class carriages begin to fill. For 
every native traveller who goes on the plat- 
form, a dozen or more go to see him off, as 
we have already remarked. The platform 
is consequently as crowded as if ten trains 
were about to start. When any native pres- 
ent wants to find a friend, he does not look 
for him or even call him in a moderate tone 
of voice, but screams at the utmost power 
of his lungs, repeating the name of the per- 
son sought for again and again. When sev- 
eral score of persons indulge in this per- 
formance, the effect can be imagined. 

Although very few in number, there are 
always some first and second-class carriages 
attached to each train. In the second-class 
those who travel are generally English sol- 
diers, going from one station to another 
with free tickets, or half-caste government 
clerks, or the native servants of those who 
go in the first-class. Occasionally, although 
rarely, a native of respectability and wealth 
has a second-class carriage reserved for him- 
self and the women of his family. In the 
first-class travel almost exclusively military 
and civil officers, merchants, and other En- 
glishmen. These carriages are really com- 
fortable, each passenger having room to lie 
down all night; and there are rarely more 
than four or five in each compartment. To 
the first-class carriages there is also a small. 
washing-closet attached, with water laid on 
from a tank in the roof of the carriage, But 
when the prince was in India the other 
day, the crowd and crush of Europeans was 
almost as bad, though in a different degree, 
to that of the natives. Everybody wanted 
either to precede, to join, or follow the 
prince and his party. The consequence 
was that the first-class accommodation in 
each train was an illustration of the old 
joke, about three beds for four men, and 
each man to havea bed for himself. Happy 
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were those travellers who, through interest 
with the railway officials, could obtain a re- 
served carriage between two or three. If 
lying-down room can be obtained, those 
who are fortuvate enough to secure it do 
not suffer half the fatigue that they do 
when sitting up all night. For instance, 
when the present writer went from Madras 
to Calcutta—a journey, as we have said be- 
fore, which occupies four days and five 
nights—he and two others were fortunate 
enough to secure a reserved compartment 
for themselves. They turned in as if they 
were going to bed regularly every evening 
between nine and ten o’clock, and enjoyed 
asound sleep until daybreak. The conse- 
quence of their getting this rest wa, that 
upon their arrival in Calcutta, on the fore- 
noon of the fifth day, they were fresh and 
ready for anything. 

On the other hand, in a journey from La- 
hore to Agra, when the train was so full 
that no lying-down room could possibly be 
procured, the same party were utterly pros- 
trate and worn out when they arrived at 
their destination, notwithstanding the fact 
that they were only one night en route, and 
the whole journey lasted rather less than 
twenty-seven hours. 

Any new arrival in India must be some- 
what astonished at seeing the preparations 
which an habitue in the country makes when 
night approaches, so as to sleep comfortably 
in the train. The experienced traveller sets 
to work deliberately to undress; coat, waist- 
coat and trousers are taken off, and stowed 
away till the morrow. He then clothes 
himself in a very loose flannel jacket and a 
pair of still looser pygiamas, or sleeping- 
drawers, and makes ready the couch allot- 
ted to him on which to sleep. Strapped up 
with his overcoats and rugs, he is certain to 
have a couple of small handy pillows, and 
a rassai, or quilted cotton bedcover. The 
pillows he places at the head of his sofa 
or bench, adjusts the rassai as a mattress 
on which to sleep; covers himself with any 
rug or ulster he may have handy; takes a 
final ‘‘peg,’’ as the tumbler of soda and 
brandy is called in India; lights a final che- 
root or cigarette; and the chances are, be- 
fore the latter is smoked out, he has pene- 
trated far into the Land of Nod. 

As an almost universal rule, Anglo-In- 
dians, when in the East, keep very early 
hours, The custom of rising at the first 
peep of day, in order to get a constitutional 
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ride or walk in the cool of the morning, en- 
tails upon them the habit cf eating what is 
called the chota-hazare, literally the small 
breakfast, or breakfast number one. Mind- 
ful of this, the railway officials so arrange 
that every train shall stop about daybreak, 
so as to allow the European passengers to 
partake of this preliminary meal. After a 
night in an Indian railway-carriage this 
custom is most opportune. The moment 
the train stops, the comparatively few En- 
glish passengers are seen rushing in every 
kind of eccentric night costume, to the room 
where tea, coffee, boiled eggs, and bread and 
butter await them. Nor are the ladies be- 
hindhand in coming forth for refreshment. 
They manage somehow to stow away their 
hair, to don a waterproof cloak, ulster or 
shawl, and put in an appearance, looking 
as fresh as if they had just come out of an 
English dressing-room, 

The scene in the eating-room is a busy 
one. Two cups of tea, a couple of boiled 
eggs, and a proportionate allowance of 
bread and butter, is not considered a large 
quantity for a healthy Anglo-Indian tocon- 
sume at this his number-one breakfast, 
Those who provide the refreshments are 
also fully equal to the occasion. If they 
provide enough in quantity, they take care 
to make profit both in charges and in the 
quality of the tea or coffee. The solids are 
generally excellent, but the liquids worse 
than anything that can be conceived by 
those who have not tasted them. The na- 
tive travellers also turn out of their various 
compartments, and after their own custom 
refresh themselves with a little water, a 
few sweetmeats, some fruit,-and a general 
scratching of themselves all over the body. 
In ten minutes the bell rings. A rupee 
(two shillings) is hastily collected from each 
passenger who has partaken of the refresh- 
ment, and the train is once more en route 
for its destination. 

Now comes the time of dressing and pre- 
paring for the day. An unwritten law 
makes it quite admissible for pygiamas and 
night-jackets to be worn at the chota-hazare 
station. But later on in the day it would 
be deemed an outrage on social etiquette to 
dress differently than travellers do in other 
parts of the world. During the ten min- 
utes’ halt the first-class carriages are gener- 
ally swept out and cleaned; and as soon as 
the train gets underway, beds are rolled up, 
pillows and night-costumes put aside, trav- 
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elling-bags opened$ hair-brushes, towels, 
and even razors got out; each passenger 
takes his turn in the washing compartment, 
and in half an hour the first-class carriages 
contain no more sleepers, but gentlemen 
and ladies dressed much the same as if they 
were travelling from London to Brighton. 
Of ladies, be it understood, there are gen- 
erally but few to be met with in India, and 
those who travel in that country are either 
invariably in a compartment by themselves, 
or else accompanied by their husbands, 
fathers or brothers. 

As the day goes on, travellers may be 
seen lying at full length in their compart- 
ments, and the chances are that nine out of 
ten are occupied in perusing cheap railway 
novels. It is wonderful how this category 
of literature has increased in India. Five 
or six years ago these cheap reprints of 
standard authors could only be procured at 
the presidency towns, and even there only 
to a limited extent. But now at every rail- 
way station where there is a refreshment- 
room, you can get them in as great plenty 
as they are procurable at the Paddington, 
the South Western, or the London and 
Brighton stations. 

The first two or three hours after passen- 
gers dress and make themselves comfortable 
for the day are, by many degrees, the most 
enjoyable in Indian railway travelling. 
But after that—after the dew of the night 
has been dried up by the sun—the demon 
of dust takes possession of the carriages 
and all they contain. Railway dust in In- 
dia has peculiarities which are not found 
in any other dust in the world. It is not 
very fine, in fact it is more like grit than 
dust; it is black in color, and seems to pen- 
etrate everywhere. It invades the hair, it 
fills the eyes, it gets into the nose, it is 
found in the ears, it does not respect your 
mouth, and your very skin takes it in at the 
pores. In no part of the world was there 
ever dust like this dust. After an hour or 
two’s exposure to its annoyauce the best- 
tempered man gets cross, the healthiest 
people become feverish, and the mildest- 
spoken amongst us is apt to use the worst 
of bad language. 

When the train stops for breakfast, as it 
usually does about ten o’clock, a second 
wash of the hands and face is absolutely 
necessary before you can sit down in any 
comfort tothe meal provided. Not that the 
said meal, asarule, has any peculiar at- 
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tractions. There are plenty of dishes to 
select from, but all so greasy, and the meat 
so tough that the very best of appetites get 
disgusted long before they are satisfied. 
The price charged is, however, of the most 
liberal kind—that is to say, liberal to those 
who have to receive the money. For a 
tough mutton-chop and an uneatable curry, 
and a pint of sour claret, the tariff is gener- 
ally about two and a half rupees—five shil- 
lings. The train again moves on, and pas- 
sengers once more betake themselves to the 
recumbent position and to railway novels. 

In about four hours—that is to say, about 
two o'clock—there is a stoppage of half an 
hour for tiffin, or lurcheon. This meal is 
generally but a repetition of the breakfast, 
the only difference being that you are gen- 
erally charged a little higher than at the 
former repast. Then comes the afternoon 
with more dust than ever, and a generally 
successful attempt on the part of the pas- 
sengers to get an hour or two’s sleep. At 
seven, or half-past, you stop for dinner, and 
partake of another meal, very like the two 
preceding, save that the‘addition of soup 
causes an increase in charge, generally 
amounting to one rupee — two shillings. 
For dinner the train generaliy stops an 
hour or so. When it gets underway once 
more, passengers begin to put on their 
night-gear, and prepare for sleeping during 
the dark hours. Thus the day ends only to 
be repeated on the morrow, and again on 
the next day, until the journey happily 
comes to an end. 

Railways in India are divided into two 
classes, those called the Guaranteed Lines 
and those which are entitled State Railways. 
The former have all been built by joint- 
stock companies, the government guaran- 
teeing the shareholders a dividend of not 
less than five percent. The State Railways 
are built by the State and managed by en- 
gineers and officials appointed by govern- 
ment. Of recent years all the new lines be- 
long to the latter category, as the Indian 
government finds it cheaper to borrow 
money at four per cent and build their own, 
than to guarantee five per cent to share- 
holders of other lines. The immense changes 
that railways have worked in India are only 
known to those who were acquainted with 
the country before the snort of the iron 
horse was heard, and have since travelled 
over parts of that great empire. For in- 
stance, fifteen or twenty. years ago, any 
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person going from Bombay to Calcutta took 
at least twelve or fifteen days if he went by 
sea, and a couple of months if he proceeded 
by land; but he can now get over the jour- 
ney in three nights and three days by rail- 
road, 

Before, and for some years after the great 
mutiny, troops proceeding from England to 
India took three and a half or four months 
te reach Calcutta, and had then a three 
months’ march before them before they ar- 
rived at the frontier stations in the north- 
west. But now, thanks to the Suez Canal 
and the continuous line of railways, a regi- 
ment may embark on the first of the month 
at Portsmouth, and by the fifth of the fol- 
lowing month be safely housed at the bar- 
racks of Rawal Pindi or Peshawur. In 
short, India is fast becoming, if indeed it 
has not already become, as small as the rest 
of the world. The inhabitants of the Pun- 
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jaub and the citizens of Bombay are no 
longer strangers to each other. A military 
officer, quartered in Madras, may pay a visit 
to a friend in the Deccan, remain with him 
two or three weeks, and rejoin his corps 
within a month after he left it. Merchan- 
dise and produce which formerly were hardiy 
worth buying or selling—the inland carriage 
being so very expensive—are now trans- 
ferred from the farthest countries of the 
eastern territories to the seaports in the 
south or west of India with the utmost fa- 
cility. In no country in the world has the 
iron rail worked so many changes as it has 
in India, and in no country is it likely to 
work greater. Travelling in Hindostan is 
certainly hotter, more dilatory, and more 
uncomfortable than travelling in Europe; 
but nowhere are the facilities of locomotion 
on the lines more thoroughly appreciated 
than they are in that great eastern land. 


TOGETHER. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


*Tis sweet in hours of sadness 
To feel that thou art near; 
*Tis sweet in times of gladness 
To know my joy is dear;— 
*Tis sweet at morn and noontime, 
And when the night is here, 
In winter or in June-time, 
To dream that thou art near. 


*Tis sweet all times and seasons 
To think that thou art near,— 
That all my truth and treasons, 
And all my faith and fear, 
That all my peace and striving, 
My sunshine and my shade, 
My failing and my thriving, 
Well known to thee are made. 


So we go on together— 
Though thou art now unseen— 
Through every phase of weather, 
Or bright or dark the scene; 
Thy hand within mine own hand 
Will make the journey dear, 
Till on that sweet unknown strand 
I see thee standing near. 
Laconia, N. H., Oct., 1876. 
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THE HEIRESS AND HER GUARDIAN, 
A TALE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


BY MRS, H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
[This Story was commenced in the November Number of the Magazine.]} 


CHAPTER VIL. 
MR. BRUCE’S LETTER. 


“You will let me sit here and write a 
letter, wont you, Colonel Fleming?” said 
Mrs. Blair, when Juliet, on her inoppor- 
tune entrance, had effected a hasty retreat 
from the room. 

Of course Colonel Fleming was delighted 
to have Mrs. Blair’s company. From his 
using it so much, the room had come to be 
looked upon as essentially his. 

The lady sat down, dipped her pen in the 
ink, and began to write. Now and then she 
glanced at her companion, who, with a per- 
fectly impassive face, sat apparently ab- 
sorbed in the ‘‘ Saturday Review.”’ 

It was not a very long letter, but the com- 
position of it seemed to afford her a good 
deal of trouble, for she laid down her pen 
and pondered several times, 

**You must be very urgent,’’ she wrote, 
“for I fear Juliet is inclined to te head- 
strong, and to throw herself away in au en- 
tirely new and most undeserving quarter; it 
would be a dreadful mistake—and with such 
aproperty. The responsibility rests almost 
entirely on yourself.”’ Aud then she signed 
her name and put up the letter in a faint- 
scented gray-tinted envelop, which she 
sealed and addressed to ‘‘Josiah Bruce, Esq., 
199 Austin Friars, City,” with an underlined 
Private in large letters in the left-hand 
corner. 

It was astonishing how affectionately de- 
voted Mrs. Blair was to her stepdaughter all 
that day. She hardly let her out of her 
sight; she was untiring in her efforts to 
amuse and entertain her; she offered to 
wind her wools, to play her accompani- 
ments, to go out driving with her, and even 
to help her with her visits in the village. 

Juliet was in such a strange exalted state 
of mind, that she was scarcely conscious of 
these unwonted attentions; but when the 
evening came, she found that she had not 
spoken a single word to her guardian since 
the morning. 


When they weut up stairs to bed, Mrs, 
Blair did a most unusual thing; she followed 
Juliet into her bedroom. 

** Juliet, love, I have something to say to 
you; I fear, something you wont like— 
something disagreeable,’’ 

*“One seldom does like disagreeable 
things, my dear Mrs, Blair. What is it that 
you are going to tell me?”’ 

** Well, dear, it is about yourself. You 
don’t generally like my advice even when it 
is best meant, I know; but still—” 

**T am afraid Lam not very amenable to 
advice,’ said the girl, with a momentary 
softening towards the woman whose false- 
ness she always instinctively fathomed with 
the clear-sightedness of a perfectly candid 
and sincere nature; ‘* you know I have had 
my own way so much; but I shall really be 
glad to listen to any advice you can give 
me.,”’ 

** Well, love, it is about Colonel Fleming 
and yourself,”’ 

**What do you mean?” In an instant 
she was like a creature at bay, turning on 
her stepmother with flashing eyes, 

“Don’t get angry, Juliet; but do 
think it is quite wise or prudent to sit so 
much alone in the library with Colonel 
Fleming in the morning? Of course you 
and I know what nonsense such a thing 
must be; but people are so stupid, and it 
gives rise to talk.”’ 

**People! what people? and who talks?” 

“Why, things are said in the house—in 
the se. vants’ hall.’’ 

How dare they!” cried Juliet, franti- 
cally. 

** Yes, of course, love, it is most imperti- 
nent; but you see servants notice things 
just like any one else,” said Mrs. Blair, 
deprecatingly. 

*‘And how ean you lower yourself to lis- 
ten to tittle-tattle from the servants’ hail, 
Mrs. Blair!’ 

‘Hush, hush, my dear, don’t scold at 
me; I never listen, never; as I always tell 
Ernestine, ‘don’t bring things to me.’ ”’ 
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“T hate that Ernestine!’ broke in the 
girl, passionately. 

“Ernestine is a very valuable servant, 
and I don’t intend to part with her,’’ said 
Mrs. Blair, with a touch of temper, which, 
however, was instantly suppressed; ‘but, 
my love, that is not the point; as I was 
saying, they will talk, and isn't it a pity to 
give occasion for such talk? Of course, 
you and I know how absurd it is, quite ri- 
diculous, in fact; aman such years older 
than yourself, so grave and serious, and 
your guardian, too; something almost im- 
proper in the idea, isn’t there? and you half 
engaged to Cis Travers, too!” 

** Be good enough to leave Cis Travers’s 
name out of the question, Mrs. Blair,’’ said 
Juliet, by this time fairly stamping with 
fury. ‘‘I consider myself quite incapable 
of doing anything that is unseemly or un- 
fitting to my position in this house, and I 
shall certainly not alter my conduct for any 
impertinent remarks which may be made 
upon it by your maid!” 

** Well, dearest, don’t be so angry about 
it; lam sure [ only meant to give youa 
motherly hint, and you must not bear me a 
grudge for it, will you, darling?” 

“Thank you; I dare say you thought it 
was your duty,” said Juliet, coldly; at 
which Mrs. Blair declared that she was a 
sweet, dear, warm-hearted, generous-souled 
darling, flung her arms round her, and 
kissed her almost with rapture, Juliet sub- 
mitting to the operation with a bad grace. 

But afterwards the shot told, as Mrs. 
Blair, who understood her victim, probably 
knew that it would. For Juliet breakfasted 
in her own room the next morning, and 
then, it being a bright fine day, went 
straight out to the home farm and the vil- 
lage, and to call on the clergyman’s wife, 
and did not come in till the luncheon bell 
was ringing. As she entered, she met Colo- 
nel Fleming in the hall. 

‘* Why, where have you been hiding your- 
self all the morning?’ he said, as he went 
forward to greet her. 

**T have been out; I had to go into the 
village and to the farm.” 

““You mustn’t do that again. I can’t 
spare you; I have wanted you all the morn- 
ing,”’ he said, with a ring in his voice that 
sent a thrill of delight to her heart. 

And then Mrs. Blair came sailing down 
upon them from above, and they all three 
went in to luncheon. ° 
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Juliet decided that she would not punish 
herself so foolishly another day; she would 
go into the library as usual the next 
morning. 

But the next morning, fate, in the shape 
of a letter in a blue envelop that lay by 
Colonel Fleming’s plate at breakfast time, 
intervened, 

The letter ran thus: 


“DEAR Sirk,—I very much wish you 
would run up to town for a few days; to 
begin with, I should like you to meet Da- 
vidson about the sale of those small Dorset- 
shire farms, as we could settle it all so much 
better in a personal interview with him. I 
also much wish to have some talk with you 
about another matter that is most seriously 
on my conscience, namely, the Travers al- 
liance. I have had a visit from young Mr. 
Travers himself, who has been good enough 
to honor me with his confidence; and I have 
also received a letter from his father on the 
same subject, and I think that you and I, 
my dear sir, shall be wanting in our duty to 
Miss Blair, and in our due regard for the 
maintenance of her very fine property, if 
we do not do our utmost to carry out her 
late father’s wishes on this most important 
point. I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

Jostau BRUCE.” 


Colonel Fleming read this letter over 
twice most carefully, and then laid it down 
by the side of his plate and went on with 
his breakfast in absolute silence. 

“Can I have the dog-cart to take me to 
the station this morning to meet the 12.30 
train,Juliet?” he asked, after some minutes, 

Certainly; but why?” 

**T find I must go up to town to-day.” 

**Then I will drive you to the station in 
my pony carriage; that will be much pleas- 
anter, don’t you think so?”’ 

“No doubt, fair hostess; but I fear it is 
not possible, as I must take my portman- 
teau.”’ 

**Your portmanteau! Why, I thought 
you meant for the day! For how long are 
you going?” said Juliet, laying down her 
knife and fork. 

“T must be away afew days, perhaps a 
week,”’ he answered, not looking at her and 
speaking rather rapidly. 

“A week!” she repeated, with a dull dis- 
may in her voice. 

** Yes, I have a good many things I ought 
to begin to see to. Time slips away so 
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rapidly, and my leave will not last forever; 
and now Mr. Bruce writes that he wants me 
to see about—about the Dorsetshire farms 
you have settled to sell. Yes, I think it 
will take me about a week. If you will 
kindly excuse me, I will go and see after 
putting up my things.’’ He spoke rather 
nervously, and rose to leave the room. 

**O, let Higgs see to all that,” said Juliet, 
impatiently. 

“Thanks; I will go and speak to him;” 
and he went. 

Juliet’ sat still in a sort of stupor, A 
week! what an endless blank of days it 
seemed! what a sudden break in her fool’s 
paradise! What could take him away from 
her like that for a whole week, with so 
much that was unspoken between them, 
and that last question that he had asked 
her still unanswered? 

Almost before she had realized that he 
was going, she heard the sound of the 
wheels of the dog-cart driving up to the 
door, and she met the footman carrying 
down his hat-box and portmanteau, and he 
himself in stiff London clothes and a tall 
hat, following the man down stairs, 

**Must you really be off?”’ 

Poor child! A far less accurate observer 
of human character than was Hugh Flem- 
ing could hardly have failed to trace the de- 
spondency in her face and voice as she 
spoke. 

“TI must really, I am afraid; unless I 
want to lose my train,’ he answered, smil- 
ing; ‘‘but I shall come back, Juliet, cer- 
tainly in a week, perhaps sooner; I shall 
come back.’’ 

“You are sure?’’ she asked, almost en- 
treatingly; and he answered, very gravely: 
“Yes, in any case I shall come back.” 

And then he jumped into the dog-cart, 
gathered up the reins, lifted his hat to her, 
and drove off; whilst she stood leaning 
against the open doorway, watching till he 
was out of sight. A tall graceful figure, 
clad in soft brown velvet, with large wist- 
ful dark eyes that seemed almost as if they 
might be full of tears as they looked after 
him. 

Did he think, I wonder, as he looked 
back at her, of that other girl in her white 
dress, who had so steod under a honey- 
suckle archway on a midsummer’s evening, 
twenty years ago? 

Not much, I fancy. 
How desolate and dull the house seemed 


to Juliet as she turned back int« it again 
after he was gone! She wandered about 
aimlessly, not knowing what to do with 
berself. At last she went into the library, 
where everything reminded her of him. 

His books, some of his papers, and his 
writing things lay scattered on the table 
where he was accustomed to sit; she fin- 
gered them lovingly one after the other, and 
then began to put them together, smooth- 
ing out the papers and putting them in 
order with a touch that was lingering and 
reverent, as if they had been relics. 

Presently she caught sight of the port- 
folio of his drawings leaning up against the 
wall. She sat down on the floor in front of 
it, and began turning over the sketches 
eagerly until she found again the little cray- 
on head she had first so ruthlessly torn and 
then so laboriously mended. Leaning her 
head on her hand and holding it out before 
her, Juliet Blair gazed long and intently at it. 

Poor, pale, sweet face! now that she 
knew its story, how full of touching mean- 
ing were the blue eyes and the little timid 
mouth! 

Poor little bride, dead on her wedding 
morning! was ever story so pitiful, so heart- 
rending as hers! 

And yet her living rival, with her rich 
warm coloring and glorious eyes, with twice 
her beauty and ten times her talent, sat 
staring at the faint pale face with all the 
passion of unreasoning jealousy raging at 
her heart. 

This was the girl who had possessed his 
first, his best affections, who was his ideal, 
his religion in woman, who had won from 
him that intense devetion of his early man- 
hood whch can never in any man be exactly 
reproduced again! 

Was she unfortunate? was she poor? 
Nay, rather, mo-t fortunate, most blessed, 
most rich Annie Chalmers, to have known 
how to win his whole heart, to have pos- 
sessed the first love of such a man as Hugh 
Fleming, even if with her life she had paid 
the forfeit of such intense, such unspeak- 
able joy! 

For, what was left to her—to Juliet Blair? 
Nothing but the wreck of a heart that had 
scarcely even now recovered that early 
shock; the fragments of a life that was 
broken up and spoilt; the tangled thread 
that might never possibly be entirely made 
straight again. And was she sure even of 
this? Alas! no, 
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I do not think that, from what you have 
geen of my Juliet, you will misunderstand 
her when I tell you that there was little 
pity, little compassion in her heart towards 
that poor dead girl, whose story neverthe- 
less had affected her in the telling; but only 
a great envy and a great bitterness of soul. 

Meanwhile Colonel Hugh Fleming was 
leaning back in a first-class smoking car- 
riage of the Great Western Railway with a 
cigar in his mouth, going through a course 
of the most unpleasant self-examinations. 

Was he a blackguard? he asked himself, 
angrily; had he no sense of honor left, that 
he must go and stay in a girl’s house as her 
guardian, and then try to steal her heart as 
a lover? 

She with all her money, and he with noth- 
ing save his Indian appointment! What 
had he been doing? what had he been 
thinking about? Over what precipice had 
his selfishness well nigh hurried him when 
Mr. Bruce’s timely reminder had recalled 
him suddenly to his senses? Good heavens! 
was this honor? was this conscientiousness? 
was this fulfilling the responsibility her 
father had delegated to him? What oppro- 
brious names would there not be rightly 
cast at him by everybody belonging to her, 
were he to do this mean base deed, and 
take advantage of his position with her to 
gain possession of her wealth! 

Ah! but the child was learning to love 
him! could he not read it in those dark eyes 
that could hardly meet his, in her burning 
cheeks and trembling lips, and still more in 
all the little flashes of temper and jealousy 
that betrayed her secret to him a hundred 
times a day? Only learning as yet, he 
trusted; she would unlearn the lesson soon 
enough if he showed her how; her pride, 
her spirit would carry her through it. Alas! 
why was she not poor like himself? why 
was she clogged with all these riches? O 
God! but it was hard to have such happi- 
ness once more within his reach, and this 
time to have to push it away from him with 
his own hands! 

When he got to town he put himself into 
a hansom and went straight down to Austin 
Friars. 

Mr. Bruce was in, and delighted to see 
him, 

He plunged at once into all the advan- 
tages of the “‘ alliance,’’ as he would call it. 
It would be the making of the property; 
just what was always wanted to render it 
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the finest and most valuable in the county. 
The families had always been friendly, and 
her father had set his heart on it; he had at 
least a dozen letters from old Mr. Blair by 
him now on this subject; he would show 
them to Colonei Fleming if he liked. 

Colonel Fleming would waive that; he 
was quite ready to take Mr. Bruce’s word 
for it; but what, might he ask—what did 
Mr. Bruce imagine that he could do in the 
matter? 

“Why, urge it upon her, my dear sir, 
urge it upon her.’’ 

‘*T—what can I say? Surely you are the 
person—” 

** Not a bit of it, colonel; not a bit of it. 
She doesn’t mind me more than an old wo- 
man. Now, she has the greatest respect 
and revereuce for you, I know very well; 
and affection too, I think.” 

“Yes, yes, very likely,” interrupted 
Hugh, hurriedly; ‘still I cannot see that 
anything I can say will make any difference 
to her.” 

“You have great influence with her, I 
am sure you have; and besides you are the 
person to speak; it will come with author- 
ity from you. It is clearly your duty, Colo- 
nel Fleming, if you will excuse my saying 
80,”’ 

“Of course, of course, Bruce; say no 
more about it; but Miss Blair is not docile.” 

‘Not at all, sir, not at all; and that re- 
minds me. Do you know of any low at- 
tachment she is likely to have formed 
lately?” asks Mr. Bruce, quite unconscious 
that the “undesirable person” alluded to 
in Mrs. Blair's letter, which by the way he 
carefully kept dark, was no other than Colo- 
nel Fleming himself. 

‘*Low attachment!” repeated that gen- 
tleman, in amazement; ‘‘certainly not; I 
never heard of such a thing, and should 
think it quite impossible; what can you 
have heard?” 

“Ah, well, I certainly did not think much 
of it myself, but rumors are always getting 
about, and will as long as she is unmarried; 
the girl should have a husband—nothing 
will really be right on the place till she is 
married.”’ 

** Still,”? objected the colonel, “‘I do not 
see that you can force her into marrying 
against her will.” 

‘*Certainly not; but young women, my 
dear sir, as you and I know well, are very 
easy to influence. A few judicious words 
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about duty and responsibility, and so forth, 
and they come round as nicely as possible; 
they only want management.”’ 

Colonel Fleming had his own views on 
the subject of whether young women were 
manageable or not, but he did not think it 
necessary to impart them to worthy little 
Mr. Bruce. 

*T do not think,” he said, as he rose to 
go, “‘that you will find that Miss Blair isa 
lady who will do violence to her feelings 
from any such motives.”’ 

** Violence—no indeed, colonel; I did not 
think of any violence in the matter. Young 
Mr. Travers has been with me, and from 
what he told me of their last interview, I 
should be inclined to think—well, perhaps 
it might be a breach of confidence—but 
still, as you are her guardian—” 

** Tell me by all means, Mr. Bruce,”’ said 
Colonel Fleming, eagerly; ‘‘ what had she 
said to him?” 

“Well, she had certainly given him a 
slight repulse, but Mr. Cecil Travers did not 
strike me as a hopeless lover at all; he 
seemed assured that with time and your as- 
sistance—in fact, my dear sir, as I said be- 
fore, I believe the cause only wants a few 
judicious words from yourself to be won.”’ 
And Mr. Bruce rubbed his hands together 
and smiled at his visitor in the most satis- 
fied and delighted manner. 

Colonel Fleming gravely assured him that 
he would endeavor to do his duty to Miss 
Blair in this as in every other respect, and 
then took his leave. 

He wandered westwards in the lowest pos- 
sible spirits; he dropped in at his tailor’s 
and his banker’s on the way, which did not 
take him very long and then sauntered into 
the East India Club and ordered himself a 
solitary dinner. A few old friends nodded 
to him ashe went in. Oneasked him when 
he was going back to India, and he an- 
swered, with a sort of half groan, as soon as 
possible. On which Major-General Chutney 
—whose wife had come home hoping to cut 
a splash, which she found herself unable to 
do in a remote semi-detached stucco villa in 
Notting Hill, and consequently led her lord 
along a path that was anything but bor- 
dered with roses—answered that he was 
quite right; he only wished he could get 
back there; *‘the old country is a mistake, 
Fleming, depend upon it, quite a mistake.’’ 

And Hugh echoed his words gloomily, 
“Yes, a mistake wholly ; how is your wife?” 


“Thanks, Mrs, Chutney is well, poor 
thing; perhaps,’’ added the general, insinu- 
atingly, “‘perhaps—ahem, as you are, in 
town, you might look in upon her; it would 
gratify her very much to see an old friend; 
here is my card,”’ 

Hugh took the card and promised to call 
on the lady if he had time, wondering 
vaguely as he did so in what possible way 
it could gratify her, whilst his friend de- 
parted with many internal chuckles at the 
stroke of policy be had achieved, 

** Very clever that of me about the call- 
ing,”’ he said to himself, rubbing his hands 
gleefully together, ‘‘ she’ll like that, I know; 
shouldn’t wonder if it kept her in good tem- 
per for a week—shouldn’t wonder a bit!’ 

For Hugh Fleming happened to have a 
first cousin who was a lord; a lord whose 
name was frequently to be seen in the 
*“*Morning Post’”’ in connection with other 
much greater names than hisown, And 
although this was a fact to which my hero 
himself seldom gave a thought, and which 
it may be said that he had almost forgotten, 
seeing that his cousin had never done any- 
thing for him, nor even given him anything 
beyond occasionally his lordly hand to be 
shaken, and once, many years ago, a day’s 
covert shooting in his preserves; still the 
fact of his cousinship remained, and Major- 
General Chutney well knew that his better 
half was not at all oblivious of it. To be 
able to say in familiar converse with the 
ladies of her acquaintance, ‘* Colonel Flem- 
ing called on me to-day; such a dear fellow! 
an old friend of the general’s and a first 
cousin of Lord So-and-so, you know, my 
dear, whose name I dare say you have often 
seen in the papers in attendance on His 
Boyal Highness,’ would certainly be very 
gratifying indeed to the soul of Mrs, Major- 
General Chutney! 

Left alone at the club, Hugh Fleming ate 
his dinner in moody silence, and wondered 
what on earth he should do with himself in 
town during the week he had said he should 
be away. 

Truth to say, he had named that time for 
his absence because he had thought it good 
both for himself and for her that he should 
be away as long as possible, and not at all 
because of the amount that he had to do. 

In fact, he had hardly anything to do. 
He was to go again the next day to see Mr. 
Bruce about the Dorsetshire farms; he had 
already visited his banker and his tailor; it 
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was hardly possible that he should go more 
than once again to see these gentlemen. 
He went to call next day on his only Lon- 
don relatives, an uncle and aunt living in 
Cavendish Square, from whom he had not 
even any expectations, and who were almost 
more surprised than pleased at his visit; and 
he did actually, with a view to killing time, 
go and call on Mrs. Chutney, in which 
amusement he succeeded in expending the 
whole of one afternoon, as that good lady, 
with true Indian hospitality, insisted on 
having up a refreshment tray, although it 
was but three o’clock in the day, and forced 
him into the consumption, much against his 
will, of a large slice of seed cake and a glass 
of very bad sherry. Finally he had his 
hair cut, and wandered up and down Bond 
Street and Pall Mall aimlessly and miser- 
ably for the whole of one day; and then he 
could stand it no longer. Two days short 
of the week he had promised to be away, he 
paid his hotel bill, packed up his portman- 
teau, drove to the station, and took his 
place in the midday express, which would 
bring him down to Sotherne in time for 
dinner, with an insaue and perfectly un- 
reasonable joy sadly unbefitting his mature 
years and the general seriousness of his 


aspect. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FIRST OF NOVEMBER. 


Ir was on one of those days when Colonel 
Hugh Fleming was away up in London 
that ‘‘a southerly wind and a cloudy sky” 
ushered in the first of November. 

Of all the three hundred and sixty-five 
days of the year the first day of November 
was to Squire Travers the most solemn and 
the most important. 

The first meet of the season was held, ac- 
cording to a time-honored custom, on a 
small triangular-shaped common surrounded 
by three cross roads, and having in the cen- 
tre a fine group of elm trees, known by the 
name of Waneberry Green. 

Here, by eleven o’clock in the morning 
on the eventful day, were gathered together 
half the county-side. There were eight or 
ten carriages full of ladies on the road by 
the side of the turf—Lady Ellison driving 
her roan ponies with her daughter-in-law 
beside her; Mrs. Blair, in sables and a Paris 
bonnet, leaning back in the Sotherne ba- 
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rouche in solitary grandeur; fat, good-tem-. 
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pered Mrs. Rollick, with her three plain but 
jolly daughters crammed up in the anti- 
quated yellow family chariot, all four laugh- 
ing and talking very loud indeed at once, 
side by side with the Countess of Stiffly, 
very thin and angular, sitting bolt upright 
in her brand new carriage, and casting 
withering glances of contempt and disgust 
at ** those horrible Rollick girls;’’ and many 
other representatives of the county families. 
Besides these there were also most of the 
smaller fry of the neighborhood. 

The parsons had come out to see the fun, 

with their wives and daughters, in unpre- 
tending little pony carriages; and the far- 
mers’ wives, in wonderful and gorgeous 
colors, driving themselves in their high tax- 
carts, 
And then there were a goodly company of 
riders. Ladies of course in any number, 
most of them having merely ridden over to 
see the meet and to flirt with the men, 
though some few had a more business-like 
air, and looked as if they meant going by- 
and-by. Conspicuous amongst these latter 
is Juliet, on her three hundred guinea bay 
horse, side by side with Georgie Travers on 
her old chestnut. 

Juliet with her face flushed rosy with the 
wind, and her beautiful figure shown off to 
full advantage by her perfectly fitting habit 
and by the splendid horse on which she is 
mounted, looks as lovely a picture as any 
one need wish to see, and is the centre of 
an admiring group of red-coated horsemen ; 
but Georgie is a little nervous and anxious, 
and keeps looking about for Wattie Ellison, 
who has not yet appeared, 

The squire of course is in great force, 
riding about from group to group, talking 
to the ladies in the carriages, waving his 
hand to this or that new-comer, consult- 
ing his watch every minute, and trotting 
rapidly up and down as full of business as a 
general on the eve of battle. 

**Isn’t your Wattie coming?” asks Juliet 
aside of Georgie, for her woman’s wit has 
long ago guessed her little friend’s secret. 
‘*Ah, there he is coming up to us now; how 
well he looks in pink! How do you do, Mr. 
Ellison? here is Georgie getting quite pale 
and anxious because you are so late!’ And 
Juliet nods pleasantly as the two lovers 
with smiles and blu;hes take up their posi- 
tion at once side by side. 

And now the clatter of hoofs is heard on 


the left, and, headed by Ricketts the hunts- 
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man, and backed up by the two whips, ina 
deep, compact and mottled mass, the pack 
of hounds comes trotting quickly on to the 
scene, 

Then at once ail is bustle and excitement ; 
the squire gives the word, on go the hounds 
to draw the woods to the right, crack go the 
whips, too-too-too goes the horn, and with 
much hurry and commotion the whole body 
of riders follow in the wake of the master, 

Then there is the usual waiting about at 
the cover side, the gleam of red coats dotted 
about the field turns the gray background 
of brushwood and the sombre plowed 
field into a holiday scene, all voices are 
hushed in the suppressed excitement of the 
moment, save only the squire’s, who swears 
roundly at everything and everybody within 
hearing, whilst the hounds draw silently 
but closely through the wood. 

Then all at once a whimper is heard, soon 
deepening into a mellow chorus: “ Tally 
ho! Gone away! gone away!” 

In a moment the hounds have burst from 
the wood, and after them dash the whole 
company helter-skelter, as fast as their 
horses can lay legs to the ground. 

Such a confusion at the first few fences! 

Some refuse, some jump on each other, 
some make for gates, whilst the timid riders 
turn back, and those who are left with the 
first flight settle themselves down to their 
work in earnest, and soon disappear over 
the shoulder of the hill. 

Inan incredibly short space of time Wane- 
berry Green is deserted. The carriages 
have all driven off, some few to follow fora 
mile or two along the lane in hopes of 
coming acro-s the hounds again, but most 
of them to turn in the direction of their re- 
spective homes. The lookers-on and fol- 
lowers on foot, who often see a good deal of 
the fun, have all disappeared; not a living 
soul is left; and the rooks, who have been 
disturbed from their haunts by the morn- 
ing’s noise and commotion, come cawing 
contentedly baek to the elm trees in the 
middle of the little common. 

They had a good run that morning, and 
foremost in the field was of course Georgie 
Travers, pressing close in her father's wake, 
and followed near by by Wattie Ellison. 
Georgie knew every inch of the country, 
every gap, every gate, every ditch. 

She picked her own line wiih a cool head 
and scientific reckoning, she knew better 
than to waste her own strength or her 


horse’s at the beginning of the day with un- 
necessary exertions, but when there did 
come an unavoidable thick-set bullfinch or 
a stiff bit of timber, Georgie put the chest- 
nut’s head well at it, rammed in her little 
spurred heel, set: her teeth hard, and was 
over it in a manner that made every man 
round her turn for an instant to admire. 

Juliet Blair did not ride to hounds after 
this fashion. I am not sure that she would 
not at heart have considered it rather infra 
dig. for the owner of Sotherne Court to go 
rushing over hedges and ditches during the 
whole day in the reckless way that little 
Georgie Travers did. 

Juliet followed for a little way in a lei- 
surely lady-like manner, followed by her 
groom, and keeping rather aloof from the 
ruck of the hunt, till they came to the first 
check, and then she turnéd her horse’s head 
into a side lane, left the hounds behind, and 
went for a quiet ride on her own account. 

Juliet when she was going home, and 
long after she thought she had left every 
trace of the hunt behind her, she suddenly 
came upon Georgie and young Ellison rid- 
ing side by side down a narrow lane with 
their heads and hands suspiciously close 
together. 

‘* Hallo, Georgie! I left you in the front; 
how do you come here?”’ 

**I got thrown out!” said Georgie, blush- 
ing, ‘‘aud we have lost the hounds; have 
you seen anything of them?” 

‘‘ Nothing whatever, and I don’t suppose 
you want to see them, you very disgraceful 
young people!’ said Juliet, laughing, as she 
cautered by. 

Georgie and her lover rode on slowly. 

‘* You will tell your father to-night, Geor- 
gie?’”’ said the young man. 

“Yes, I think I had better; but papa has 
been very worried lately by Cis.”’ 

‘* What has poor Cis been doing now?” 

‘““Why, Juliet bas refused him again,” 
said Georgie, laughing. 

**T am sure I am not surprised; how can 
your father expect her to have him?” 

** Well, I don’t know, but even now papa 
wont give up the idea; he is very savage 
with Cis, and it isa good thing the poor boy 
is away. Certainl, Cis inherits papa’s dog- 
ged determination if he inherits nothing 
else, for he wont give her upa bit, I rather 
like him for it. O Wattie, Wattiel’ she 
cried, suddenly, ‘there are the hounds; 
come along.”’ 
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And Georgie was over the hedge in a min- 
ute and away, as a gleam of scarlet and 
white through a break in the woodland told 
them that they had again fallen in with the 
lost hunt. 

Such a run they had in the afternoon! 
thirty-five minutes without a check; it quite 
eclipsed the little spurt of the morning. 

It was very late that afternoon when 
Georgie and her father, stiff, tired and 
muddy, dismounted at their own hall door, 
and limped into the house, whilst their 
steeds, looking tucked up and draggled, 
were led away to their well-earned gruel. 

Little Flora came flying down stairs three 
steps at a time to meet them, 

**Have you killed a fox, papa? where is 
his head?” she cried, clinging to her fa- 
ther’s muddy coattails. 

Mrs, Travers, following slowly, lugubri- 
ously said it was a mercy they hadn’t 
broken their necks this time, as if they were 
in the habit of doing so. 

**O papa!’ cried little Flora, let me 
ride with you some day on Snowflake; I 
know I could go quite well without a lead- 
ing rein.” 

**So you shall, my little girl,” said the 
squire, lifting her up and kissing her, “ I'll 
make another Georgie of you some day, 
when she goes and marries, and leaves her 
old daddy!’ And the old man winked and 
nodded at his eldest daughter in a manner 
that made her quite hopeful about the con- 
fession that was hanging over her. 

‘* Please go and take off your dirty things, 
Georgie, and make haste,”’ said her mother, 
‘Flora, you naughty child, you have cov- 
ered your nice clean frock with mud; and I 
wish, Mr. Travers, you wouldn’t put such 
ideas into the child’s head; I am sure one 
daughter rushing about all day with a pack 
of men, and unsexing herself among stable 
boys is enough in a family. I hope to see 
Flora grow up a lady like her sister Mary.” 

‘*Stuff and nonsense!’ growled the 
squire, fiercely; ‘‘ there isn’t one of ’em 
can hold a candle to Georgie; I wont hear 
her abused, ma’am. Unsexed, indeed! did 
ye ever hear such a word! d’ye want her to 
ride in a flannel petticoat? is it her wearing 
breeches that you mind?” 

**Don’t be so coarse, squire,’”’ said his 
wife, looking deeply offended, whilst her 
spouse retired into his dressing-room with 
a loud guffaw of certainly rather unrefined 
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It was in the evening, after dinner, when 
the squire had retired to his study to smoke 
his nocturnal pipe that Georgie came and 
stood at the back of her father’s chair. 

** Papa, I have something to say to you,”’ 
she began, softly stroking the top of his 
bald head. 

‘““What is it, my girl? I suppose you 
want another hunter this winter; well, I 
have been thinking myself the chestnut is 
looking a little bit shaky on his forelegs, 
though there’s no doubt he carried you well 
to-day, very well—couldn’t have gone bet- 
ter; but still I know he wont last forever. 
There’s that brown mare, I meant her for 
you, and—there, I'll give her to you out- 
right for your own; but I suppose you’ll be 
wanting another. Well, if you’re a good 
girl I’ll see what I can do for you.”’ 

** But, papa, it isn’t about horses at all,” 
said Georgie, timidly. 

** Not about horses!’ he exclaimed, look- 
ing upather. ‘‘ Well, what is it, eh?” 

““You—you said to-day, papa—perhaps 
some day I might—I might think about 
marriage.” 

“Eh? what, what! marriage, is it? Ah, 
my girl, I shan’t know how to part with 
you, but I wont be selfish; never fear, my 
dear, the old man wont be selfish. I wont 
say nay to any good man who will make my 
little girl happy and keep her as well 
mounted as she deserves to be. Whois the 
man? out with it, Georgie; who is the 
happy man?’’ 

**O papa, I’m afraid it isn’t at all a good 
match for me, not so good as you would 
like, but he is such a dear fellow, and I am 
so very fond of him.” 

Well—out with it; whois he?” said her 
father, impatiently. 

‘*Wattie Ellison!” faltered the girl, hang- 
ing down her head. 

“Whatl’? thundered the squire, jumping 
up from his chair and turning round on her 
—whilst his best meerschaum pipe fell 
shattered at his feet. ‘‘What! how dare 
you mention that good-for nothing young 
scoundrel to me? how dare you think of such 
athing? confound his impudence! so that’s 
what all your riding about together has 
come to, is it! I wouldn’t have believed it 
of you, Georgie, I wouldn’t have believed 
it?’ 

**O papa, don’t be so angry,”’ cried Geor- 
gie, tearfully, clasping her hands together 

** we couldn’t help loving each other.”’ 
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‘Loving! pack of nonsense. I am 
ashamed of you, Georgie. You don’t sup- 
pose any father in his senses would allow 
his daughter to marry an idle young pauper 
like that. How dare he lift his eyes to you! 
how dare he make love to you! that’s what I 
want to know. Of all the dishonorable, 
mean, base, contemptible young black- 

s—’? 

** Papa, papa!’’ cried Georgie, frantically. 

*O, ay, I mean what I say, and a good 
horsewhipping is what Mr. Wattie Ellison 
deserves, and that’s what I would like to 
give him, and kick him out of the house 
afterwards, the impudent young scoundrel!’ 

And at this very moment the footman 
opened the door and in an impassive voice 
announced ‘‘ Mr. Walter Ellison.” 

At this most unexpected and undesirable 
appearance on the scene of the young gen- 
tleman under discussion, poor Georgie 
went very nearly out of her mind with 
despair. 

The squire, speechless with fury, and 
almost foaming at the mouth, literally flew 
at the throat of his would-be son-in-law, 
and, seizing him by the cdllar of his coat, 
shook him as a terrier shakes a rat. 

What d’ye mean by it? How dare you, 
you scoundrel? You d—d young rascal!’’ 
he panted out breathlessly, whilst Georgie 
rushed at him to defend her attacked lover. 

**I don’t see that I need be so dreadfully 
sworn at, sir,” said Wattie, as soon as he 
was able to speak. ‘‘It is not my fault 
that your daughter is so charming that I 
could not help falling in love with her, and 
if you would allow us to be engaged we 
could wait, and I dare say I could get some- 
thing to do, and you would help us a little 
perhaps.” 

**T’ll see you d—d before ever I give you 
or her a farthing, sir, of that you may be 
sure; and as to allowing her to be engaged 
to you, I’d as soon allow her to be engaged 
to Mike the earthstopper, quite as soon— 
much sooner, in fact.’’ 

**Hush, hush, papa!’ here broke in 
Georgie, with a very white face. ‘‘ You 
need not say any more—you will be sorry 
for having spoken like this by-and-by.”’ 

‘I shan’t be a bitsorry. I mean every 
word Isay. When this young gentleman 
goes out of the house this evening, I forbid 
him ever to come into it again. I forbid 
you ever to speak to him, or write to him, 
or hold any communication with him what- 


ever; if you do, I will disown you for my 
daughter, and never speak to you again; 
and I tell you, Georgie, that sooner than 
see you married, or even engaged, to such 
an idle, profitless good-for-nothing as this 
young man, I would rather by far see you 
in your coffin.” 

There were a few moments’ silence in the 
little room when the squire finished speak- 
ing, and then Georgie, white to her very 
lips, but brave and resolute as the little wo- 
man always was where courage and resolu- 
tion were wanted, went straight up to her 
lover. 

“You hear what papa says, Wattie; do 
not stop here any longer, it is no use, he 
will never allow it, we must just make the 
best of it and submit. He is my father, 
and I wouldn’t disobey him for worlds, 
You had better go right away, my poor 
boy, and try and forget me. Yes, don’t 
shake your head, Wattie; if it’s impossible, 
we shall perhaps learn with time and with 
absence to get over it. O Wattie, give me 
one kiss and say good-by!’’ And she put 
both her arms round her lover’s neck and 
kissed and clung to him sobbing, whilst her 
father stood by, looking on, but saying 
never a word, with asort of choke in his 
throat of which he felt half ashamed. 

**Good-by, my love—God bless you, 
Wattie; as long as you are alive I will never 
marry any other man on earth. Go now.” 
And she pushed him with her own hands 
gently out of the room and closed the door 
upon him, 

‘*My own brave good girl!’ said the 
squire, when he was gone, attempting to 
draw his daughter into his arms, but Geor- 
gie shrunk away from him. 

‘Don’t touch me, don’t speak to me,” 
she said, and then sat down till she heard 
the front door close with a slam, and Wat- 
tie’s footsteps die away on the gravel walk 
outside. 

Then she got up and moved very un- 
steadily towards the door, The squire 
sprang forward and held it open for her, 
looking at her wistfully, almost entreating- 
ly, as she passed out; but she fixed her eyes 
in front of her and did not look at him. 

And somehow, when she was gone and 
he was left alone, although his daughter 
had given up her lover and promised to 
obey him, and although he had sworn his 
fill at the young fellow and had not even 
been answered again, the old man did not 
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feel very triumphant; he did not seem to 
have had the best of it at all in the encoun- 
ter that was just over, but rather very much 
the worst of it. He had a vague idea that 
he had taken an inglorious part altogether, 
and felt rather small and contemptible in 
his-own eyes. 

* Nonsense, nonsense,’ he said to him- 
self at last, “‘of course I was quite right— 
quite right—any father in my place would 
have done the same—impudent young scoun- 
drel! and how was I to know the girl would 
take it in that meek way? girls don't gener- 
ally. I didn't like the look in her face, 
though, when she went out. I hope it 
wont make any difference between her and 
me, though. O, she'll get over it fast 
enough! I think I'll give hera new saddle; 
she wants one badly—yes, I’ll do that for 
her; that will please her, I know.”’ 

And no sooner had this brilliant idea 
come into his mind, than he sat down and 
wrote to his saddler in London to send 
down as soon as possible a new lady’s sad- 
dle of the very best that money could buy. 

When he had directed and stamped this 
letter, and dropped it into the letter box 
outside in the hall, he felt happier in his 
mind, and went up stairs and joined the 
rest of his family in the drawing-room, but 
Georgie was not there. 

No word was said between Georgie and 
her father of what had passed between them 
either the next day nor on any of the days 
that followed. The girl went about her 
duties as usual, but very quietly and unob- 
trusively. She wrote her father’s letters 
and read the paper to him and walked up 
to the stables and kennels with him as she 
was always accustomed to do, but silently, 
listlessly, without any of her natural energy 
and enthusiasm. You could see there was 
no longer any pleasure or spirit in her life 
for her. She was not in the least sulky, 
she was perfectly sweet, and gentle, and sub- 
missive to her father, and when the new 
saddle came down she showed as much af- 
fectionate gratitude to him as he could pos- 
sibly have expected, and yet everything 
was different. 

There was no longer that unity in thought 
and purpose, that perfect confidence that 
had always bound the two together in a tie 
that resembled a devoted friendship rather 
than the relation which father and daugh- 
ter generally bear to each other. 

The next hunting day Georgie, much to 


her father’s relief, for he had been dread- 
fully afraid that she might refuse to go out, 
appeared at breakfast as usual in her habit, 
She rode the new brown mare, who, al- 
though she fidgeted a good deal at starting, 
and lashed out once or twice at the covert 
side in an unpleasant-looking way, still 
when she was once fairly going, certainly 
acquitted herself as if she knew her business. 

Wattie Ellison was not there, and Geor- 
gie and her father both overheard Sir George 
Ellison say, in answer to some inquiries 
after him, that his nephew had taken a fit 
of industry and gone to town to court for- 
tune in his old chambers in the Temple. 

To Juliet Blair the girl said a few words 
concerning her trouble. Juliet saw at once 
that something had gone wrong with her 
little friend. 

‘“*What has happened, Georgie?” she 
asked in a whisper, as the two found them- 
selves side by side during a check in a deep 
lane. ‘* You look so miserable.” 

am miserable, Juliet,’’ answered the 
girl, and her lip quivered. ‘It is all over 
between me and Wattie; he has gone away; 
papa wont hear of it; he was very angry.”’ 

**What a shame! why should he be an- 
gry? Lam sure Wattie is a man anybody 
might be proud of.” 

* Thanks, Juliet dear, but papa was quite 
right,”’ answered Georgie, loyal as ever to 
her father; ‘‘ I knew he would not allow it. 
You see, Wattie has no money and no pros- 
pects whatever; one’s sense tells one it was 
impossible.”’ 

**How I wish I could help you!’ cried 
Juliet, ever ready for a generous action, 
** Now, don’t you think I could make youa 
good fat allowance, just to start you in life, 
you know? You wouldn’t be proud, I know, 
for after all half the use of money is that 
now and then one can make somebody one 
cares for happy—don’t you think we could 
manage it?” 

**T am afraid not, you dear good Juliet! 
not that I should be proud a bit; but you 
see papa would not hear of such a thing, 
nor Wattie either; that is the worst of these 
men,’’ added Georgie with a sigh. 

‘*What, not even if I was your sister-in- 
law?’’ said Juliet, laughing. 

“Ah yes, then, perhaps, O dear, Juliet, 
how I wish you could manage to marry Cis. 
Papa would be so pleased; poor papa! itis 
hard on him that both his children should 
give him so much trouble and anxiety in 
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their love affairs.’ At this instant a hallo 
was heard, and Juliet, who was going home, 
waved her hand in farewell to her friend, 
who put the brown mare neatly over a stile 
and galloped off across a grass field to join 
the hounds. 


CHAPTER IX. 
COLONEL FLEMING ADVISES HIS WARD. 


**T WONDER when he will come back,” 
said Juliet to herself as she rode slowly up 
to her own hall door. ‘“ Not till the day 
after to-morrow, I suppose.” 

It still wanted two days of the week he 
had said he would be away, and Juliet, as 
she dismounted and went in, felt that she 
had never known a week to be so intermi- 
nably long as this one had been. 

She went into the little morning-room. 
The short winter afternoon was drawing in, 
and the room was but dimly lighted by the 
flicker of the firelight. 

** Let us have some tea,” said Juliet, fling- 
ing down her hat and gloves on the table 
and ringing the bell, and then she stooped 
down in front of the fire and began warm- 
ing her hands. 

Somebody rose from the sofa in the half 
light and came and stood behind her on the 
hearthrug. She thought it was her step- 
mother. 

*“*T am very cold,”’ she said. 

“Are you ?”’ said a voice that was certain- 
ly not Mrs, Blair’s. 

She jumped up with a glad cry of surprise. 

“‘Hugh!’’ she exclaimed in her delight, 
unconsciously calling him by his Christian 
name for the first time, and holding out 
both her hands to him; and he took the 
hands and held them tight in his own, and 
then, with an impulse which he was unable 
to resist, drew her suddenly towards him 
and kissed her once on the forehead. 

Ah! How many days were to pass away 
ere ever his lips repeated that unexpected 
and all too deliciously sweet caress! 

**You are glad to see me again, then?’’ 
he asked, as Juliet drew back from him a 
little confusedly. 

“Yes, so glad,’”” she answered, looking 
away from him with brightly crimsoned 
cheeks. ‘‘I had no idea you were here. 
What brought you back sooner than you 
expected?” 

“The three-thirty express. My business 
Was over; there was no longer any reason 
for my staying away.” 
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And then Higgs and the footman came in 
with the teatray and the candles, followed 
almost immediately by the rustle of Mrs. 
Blair’s silk dress along the passage. 

“Why, Colonel Fleming!’ exclaimed 
that lady, ‘when did you come back? I 
never heard you arrive! Why, how quick- 
ly you have done all your London business ; 
how much more lively I should have thought 
it must be for a man to be up in dear delight- 
ful London, with all the clubs, and Bond 
Street, and the shops, and the theatres, 
than down in the wilds of the country with 
only two women to amuse him; shouldn’t 
you have thought so, Juliet?” 

**You underrate your own fascinations, 
Mrs, Blair!’ said Hugh with a gallant bow, 
whilst Juliet, still thrilling from head to 
foot with the memory of that kiss, busied 
herself silently at the tea-table. 

About that same kiss Hugh Fleming took 
himself afterwards very seriously to task. 
It was not at all in the programme of grave 
coldness and guardian-like severity of de- 
meanor which he had drawn out for himself, 
and was quite incompatible with that stern 
line of duty and high principle to which he 
had determined most strictly to adhere. It 
was wonderful how, at the first sight of that 
graceful girl, with her small dark head and 
soul-inflaming eyes, all these good resolu- 
tions had melted and vanished away, and 
left him so weak that he had not been able 
to resist even the small temptation of kiss- 
ing her. 

It was only by going over and over again 
all the old arguments of honor, and duty, 
and right, feeling during the course of a 
somewhat restless and sleepless night, that 
Hugh Fleming could at all bring himself 
round again to the very proper determina- 
tion which Mr. Bruce’s arguments and his 
own conscience had succeeded in implanting 
deeply in his mind. 

He must do this hard duty by her; he 
must plead his rival’s cause; he must if 
possible persuade her to look more favorably 
on Cis Travers’s suit, and then he had bet- 
ter get himself back to India as quickly as 
he could; for to stop by and see her married 
to another under his eyes was surely a 
pitch of self-torture and self-abnegation 
which could not possibly be required of 
him. 

“Will you come out and take a turn in 
the garden with me, Juliet?’ he asked of 
her as they rose from breakfast the next 
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morning; “it is a nice bright day for a 
stroll, and I have something to say to you.”’ 

Juliet gladly consented and went to fetch 
her hat. 

They wandered out together towards the 
shrubberies, talking lightly first of one 
thing, then of another; Hugh, like acoward, 
delaying the evil moment as long as possible. 
Did he guess, perhaps, how rudely his hand 
was to tear away all her brightest dreams? 

At last there was a sudden pause in their 
talk, and Hugh began hesitatingly: 

*T said I had something to say to you.” 

“Yes?” she said, inquiringly, breaking 
off alittle branch of crimson-berried yew 
from the hedge along which they were 
walking. 

“It is perhaps a difficult subject for me 
to broach to you, Juliet, and one which I 
can hardly dare hope you will listen to from 
me, but it has been forced upon my convic- 
tion of late, that it is perhaps my duty to 
speak to you very plainly indeed upon this 
matter.”’ 

‘Why should you not speak plainly to 
me?’ she answered, looking down at the 
red berries in her hand and fingering them 
nervously. 

“Tt is the matter of your marriage,” he 
said, gravely. 

And then she answered, with, poor girl! 
heaven knows what a beating heart, and 
with all the hopes and fears of a glad love 
trembling in her low broken voice, ‘‘ Speak 
to me as plainly as you will; speak to me 
from your heart, Colonel Fleming, not as 
guardian to ward, but as man to woman; 
that is how I shall like you best to speak.” 
In a moment it had flashed across her that 
because she was rich and he was poor, be- 
cause he was her guardian and she his ward, 
therefore it was that he hesitated to speak 
what was in his heart towards her. 

“Unfortunately, my dear Juliet,’ he an- 
swered, after a moment’s silence, during 
which every demon that understands the 
art of temptation had fought a pitched bat- 
tle within him and been defeated—‘‘ unfor- 
tunately it is exactly as a guardian to a 
ward that I wish to speak to you. I think 
you have hardly given the subject of a mar- 
riage with Cecil Travers as much attention 
and consideration as the idea demands from 
you.” 

The crimson berries dropped from her 
nerveless fingers upon the path, and every 
vestige of color faded from her face. 
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Colonel Fleming went on, speaking ra‘her 
rapidly. 

“IT had no idea until lately how oxy 
much your poor father’s heart was set upon 
it, and how completely the match was of 
his own special planning and arranging for 
you,” 

No answer, only Juliet walked on rather 
faster by his side. 

** Cecil Travers is certainly a most steady 
and deserving young fellow, and is, asI 
need not remind you, very much attached 
to you personally. He is, I am sure, quite 
above any sordid considerations, and will 
value you for yourself and not for your 
money, as so many of the men you will 
meet in the world might do. Don’t you 
agree with me?”’ 

Still no answer; Miss Blair walks rapidly 
on. 

**From what Mr. Bruce tells me,’’ con- 
tinued Colonel Fleming, ‘‘ and from what, 
indeed, I know myself of your affairs, it 
would be certainly a great advantage for the 
two properties to be united; it appears that 
the whole of those outlaying farms in the 
Lynedale valley, which now form a part of 
Mr, Travers’s property, did in point of fact 
actually belong to your great-grandfather, 
who sold them very much beneath their 
value to the Travers family in order to pay 
the debts cf a younger son. Now, sucha 
proceeding was of course an iniquity, and 
if you can in any way repair and make up 
for the sins of your ancestors by restoring 
the property to its original fair dimensions 
itis no doubt incumbent on you to do so, 
Noblesse obliye, my dear Juliet; in your 
position of respousibility you are not quite 
the free agent which young ladies are gener- 
ally supposed to be in these matters, and 
you owe a certain distinct duty, not only to 
your predecessors, but also, if I may be 
allowed to say so, to those that are to come 
after you,”’ 

Then Colonel Fleming comes perforce to 
an end of his arguments, having, in fact, 
nothing more to urge. 

** You are well primed, Colonel Fleming?’ 
cries Juliet, sarcastically. ‘‘ Mr. Bruce has 
supplied you with the usual stereotyped 
sentences. I have heard all that you have 
been saying, a great many times wet>ra;” 
aud she laughed a short, dry and not pleas- 
ant laugh. 

“IT don’t know, if the things are true, 
that they are any the worse for having been 
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said before,” says her guardian, almost 
humbly. 

And then Juliet stops short in her walk 
and turns upon him with angry flashing 


“‘And do you mean to say, Colonel Flem- 
ing, that you, of all people on the earth, 
advise me to marry Cecil Travers?” 

* Really, Juliet-—’’ he begins, hesitating- 
ly, quailing somewhat before her righteous 
wrath, 

“Answer me!’ she cries, stamping her 
foot, “‘do you wish me to marry Cecil 
Travers?—Yes or no, answer me!’ and 
Hugh, not daring for his own sake to an- 
swer her No,”’ replies—“‘ Yes,”’ 

“* May God forgive you for that lie!’ an- 
swers Juliet, and deliberately turning her 
back upon him, she walks away into the 
house. 

Things after that are very uncomfortable 
indeed at Sotherne Court for several days. 
Juliet is deeply, bitterly offended with her 
guardian, and will not speak to him more 
than she can possibly avoid. 

That he should have spoken to her as he 
did, ignoring all that had passed between 
them of tender meaning and unspoken sym- 
pathy, was in itself a bitter source of grief 
to her, but that he should have deliberately 
insulted her by pleading the cause of his 
rival, is a thing which Juliet thinks, and 
perhaps thinks rightly, that no woman 
eught ever wholly to forgive to the man 
whom she loves. 

By some mysterious means of her own, 
whether it is by letters from Mr. Bruce, or 
whether Ernestine’s powers of observation 
have again been called into requisition, I 
am not prepared to say, but certain it is 
that Mrs. Blair is conscious not only of the 
coolness that exists between Juliet and her 
guardian, but also is perfectly aware of the 
eause for that coolness. 

And this state of things affords her in- 
tense satisfaction. 

Mrs. Blair, as has probably been seen 
long ago, divined that the interest which 
Colonel Fleming took in Juliet exceeded 
that amount of interest which a guardian 
may legitimately feel for a young lady who 
is in the position of his ward. 

It seemed to Mrs. Blair that, given a man 
with no private fortune, and in a position 
of great intimacy in the house of a young 
lady largely gifted with all the good things 
of this world, what more natural than that 
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the poor man should do his best to gain pos- 
session of those good things? 

Now, that Colonel Fleming should marry 
her stepdaughter would not at all haye 
suited Mrs. Blair’s views for her own future 
arrangements, 

Colonel Fleming was not a man over 
whom Mrs, Blair felt she could obtain the 
smallest influence; she knew in-tinctively 
that he disliked and mistrusted her; and as. 
Juliet did the same, anything like an under- 
standing between the two would probably 
be the signal for her own departure from the 
very comfortable quarters in which she was 
at present installed. Although, with a weak 
youth like Cecil Travers, the widow felt. 
that things would probably be very different, 
still Lam not sure but that to put Cecil 
prominently in the foreground, in order to 
keep other and more formidable rivals at 
bay, was more her object than to urge ona 
marriage either with him or any one else, 
She felt that, if she could get Colonel Flem- 
ing safely back to India without his having 
proposed to Juliet, she should have gained 
a great deal. 

Unconsciously, honest little Mr. Bruce, 
whose faith in the claims of the “‘ Travers 
alliance’ was part of his creed with refer- 
ence to Miss Blair, played into the widow’s 
hands with a promptitude and unsuspicious- 
ness for which she was constantly invoking. 
blessings on his worthy head. And she had 
yet another advocate—of which, however, 
she was quite unaware—in the scrupulous. 
feelings of honor and delicacy which formed 
a part of Colonel Fleming’s character, In- 
stead of being a fortune-hunter, as in her 
own mind Mrs. Blair had designated him, 
he was, on the contrary, ready to sacrifice 
not only his own happiness, but also Juliet’s, 
if need be, sooner than in any way to court 
a woman whose wealth was to him only a 
disadvantage, and not in the very least a 
temptation. 

After that conversation in the garden in 
which Colonel Fleming had given his ad- 
vice so very ineffectually to his ward, his 
manner to her became entirely changed; he 
was continually on his guard with her, con- 
stantly watching his own words and actions, 
so that he became reserved and even cold 
and distant to her. 

Juliet fretted vainly over this change. 
To her impulsive affectionate nature such 
an alteration in one who had hitherto been 
uniformly kind and indulgent to her was 
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inexpressibly painful. Herown resentment 
against him had been but short-lived, and 
had he but met her half way, she would 
have been only too glad to have forgotten 
all that he had said, and have let everything 
be as usual between them. 


Things were in this state when a dinner- 
party which had been for some time in con- 
templation took place at Sotherne Court. 

Sir George and Lady Ellison, Mr. and 
Mrs. Travers and Georgie, and the Rollick 
family, were among the guests. 

A country dinner-party is not as arule a 
lively entertainment; the conversation is 
purely of local topics, and to a stranger the 
ins and outs of country gossip are apt to be 
inexpressibly wearisome. 

It is bad enough at dinner, but after din- 
ner, in the drawing-room, when the ladies 
are left alone, it is ten times worse. Lady 
Ellison gets hold of a young married woman 
to whom she proceeds to unfold her views 
on the nourishment of very young infants. 
Mrs. Blair descants on the superiority of 
French ladies-maids to Mrs. Travers, who 
thanks God piously that she never hada 
fine ladies-maid at all, either French or En- 
glish! Presently two of the Miss Rollicks 
good-naturedly go to the piano and warble 
a duet. 

**O, were I on the zephyr's wing!” trill 
out these substantial maidens together, 
which makes Georgie Travers wickedly 
whisper that, if they were, they would very 
speedily tumble down; Mrs. Rollick sits by, 
fanning her portly person placidly, and 
smiling sweetly at her offspring, whilst 
Juliet and Georgie whisper together in a 
corner about poor Wattie. 

** My dear,’’ says Mrs, Rollick, who has a 
knack of making awkward remarks, nodding 
pleasantly across to Juliet-—‘‘ My dear, how 
long is that very good-looking guardian of 
yours going to stay here?” 

Juliet is angry with herself for getting 
red as she answers, ‘‘As long as I can keep 
him, I hope.” 

“Ah! says the good lady, nodding and 
winking, ‘“‘if I were youl would try and 
keep him altogether; perhaps that is what 
you mean to do, eh?” 

Here Mrs. Biair remarks casually, ‘‘ I be- 
lieve that Colonel Fleming’s leave is nearly 
over, Mrs. Rollick; he will be returning to 
India almost immediately, I fancy.” 

And for once, although she hates her for 
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saying it, Juliet feels grateful to her step- 
mother. 

She gets up and goes over to the Miss 
Rollicks, who have just ended their duet, 
and asks them to sing another, which they 
eagerly and joyfully proceed to do. 

know a maiden fair to see!’ said Miss 
Arabella Rollick, archly smiling round on 
the company generally. 

** Beware! take care!’ echoes Miss Elea- 
nor Rollick in a deep lugubrious contralto, 

**She’s fooling thee!’ continues Miss 
Arabella, confidentially winking down the 
room. 

And then there is a commotion at the 
door, and all the gentlemen come in very 
close together, turn round just inside the 
room, and go on with what they were talk- 
ing about before they came in. 

Lady Ellison and the young married wo- 
man hastily push their chairs apart and 
finish off their last confidences on the sub- 
ject of the infants in a whisper. 

The squire has button-holed Sir George 
Ellison in the doorway, and is saying ina 
loud voice, ‘‘ Unless we can improve the 
breed of horses, sir, unless we can improve 
the breed, the country must go to the dogs!” 

‘‘Ah, we must improve the breed of dogs 
then, ha! ha!’ says Sir George, with a 
feeble attempt at a mild joke, endeavoring 
to sidle away from his tormentor and to get 
into the middle of the room—a stratagem 
which the squire immediately circumvents 
by backing in front of him, holding him 
tight by the arm, and talking at the top of 
his voice, 

Mr. Rollick, who is very small and thin, 
and altogether gives one the idea of a man 
much sat upon by the females of his family, 
is telling the young married woman’s hus- 
band, who is a curate, for the third time, 
that the crop of mangel wurzels is remark- 
ably fine this year, ‘‘re—markably fine.’’ 
The curate, whose interest in that vegetable 
is not absorbing, answers rather irrelevant- 
ly, ‘* Exactly so!’ and looks round the 
room to see if his wife is sitting in a draught, 
which is his prevailing anxiety. Two 
young officers who have come over from the 
neighboring garrison town stand for a mo- 
ment together, and ejaculate to each other, 
“*Deuced good sherry!’ and ‘‘ Deuced fine 
gal!’.the latter remark being pointed at 
Juliet; after which the Rollick girls, having 
come successfully to the end of ‘* Beware,’’ 

bear down upen these gentlemen from the 
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opposite side of the room, and carry them 
off in triumph into separate corners, there 
to torment them at leisure. 

Lastly Hugh Fleming saunters into the 
room, looking very much bored, glances for 
one moment at Juliet, and then sinks down 
into a low chair by the side of Georgie 
Travers, to whom he has taken rather a like. 

Squire Travers having backed himself into 
the middle of the room, still discoursing 
noisily by the way upon the breed of horses, 
catches his foot in the folds of Mrs. Rollick’s 
amber-satin gown, among which he floun- 
ders about hopelessly, and nearly tumbles 
headlong on to that lady’s portly lap. 

Juliet goes laughingly to his rescue, and 
then, with a view to the release of the 
much-enduring baronet, carries him off to a 
distant sofa for “‘ a talk.’ 

The squire is pleased with the attention; 
he is very fond of Juliet, and always looks 
upon her in the light of his future daughter- 
in-law. ‘My little Georgie looks well, 
doesn’t she?” he says, looking across to his 
daughter. 

** Not atall, Mr. Travers,’’ answers Juliet, 
remorselessly; ‘‘I never saw her look less 
well; she looks as white and ill as possible; 
I am afraid you have been giving her some- 
thing to fret about lately!’ 

“ Eh, eh what! what’s the girl been grum- 
bling about? you don’t really think she looks 
ill, do you, Miss Juliet?” This is said anx- 
jously. Juliet answers that she really does 
think so, and the squire scratches his thin 
gray hair, and mutters—God bless my 
soul! I can’t let her go and marry a young 
pauper without a farthing, you know!’ 


“No, but you might give her a little 
hope,” pleads Juliet. 

** Well, and are you going to give mea 
little hope about my boy?” says he, dexter- 
ously turning the tables on her; * answer 
me that, Miss Juliet, and then I’ll see what 
I can do for Georgie—not before, mind, not 
before!’ And the argument is so unan- 
swerable that Juliet is not able to continue 
the discussion. 

And then, to everybody’s relief, Lady 
Ellison’s carriage is announced, and there 
is a general move; every one saying, as they 
wish good-night, what a pleasant evening 
they have spent, and no one honestly think- 
ing so, except the Rollick girls, who have 
made great way with the two officers, and 
got them to promise to come over to lunch 
next Sunday. 

The last of the carriages drives off, and 
as Mrs. Blair goes up to bed, Juliet lingers 
a moment in the hall, and presently Colonel 
Fleming comes out to her; she lifts her 
eyes to his with a sort of dumb entreaty for 
mercy. 

‘Are you still angry with me?” she asks. 

“Angry! what can you be thinking of? 
how could I be angry with you?’ Some- 
thing makes him more than half inclined to 
take her into his arms then and there, but 
he resists the temptation, and only says 
half playfully, half tenderly—‘‘ Go to bed, 
child, and don’t take such silly ideas into 
your head!’ 

And Juliet sprang up stairs with a blither 
step and with a lighter heart than she had 
had for some days. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


“AS YOUNG AS EVER.” 
BY CHRISTIAN STANLEY. 


*Tis New Year, and the rooms are bright 
With mistletoe and holly; 

The cake displays its crest of white, 
And everybody’s jolly! 

My happiness I can’t contain— 

I vow I feel a boy again! 


Though fifty-odd, I’m full of glee, 

With “‘ youngsters’’ here disporting; 
And O, it gladdens me to see 

Young couples slyly courting. 
Ah, bless their hearts! they're not to blame, 
When I was young I did the same! 


In all the children’s games I join, 
Their happiness enhancing; 
I play at cards and lose my coin, 
Boston, Dec., 1876. 


And even try at dancing! 
In “ Blind-man’s-buff”’ I revel, too— 
And “Cobbler, cobbler, mend my shoe!” 
Whene’er I tell of gnomes and fays 
Their eyes with wonder glisten; 
And when I carol “‘comic’’ lays, 
How joyfully they listen: 
Each youngster earnestly believes 
My version of the ‘‘ Forty Thieves.” 


Time tracks me, but J’m not appalled, 
To dodge him I'll endeavor; 
What though my head’s becoming bald? 
My heart’s as young as ever. 
Though age has flecked my hair with gray, 
I will disport on New Year’s Day. 
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We had no better man among all the 
crew of the Dorchester, whether in cabin or 
forecastle, than my chum and crony, Jack 
Bonner. Jack had joined our ship at 
Christmas Island, where he had shortly be- 
fore suffered shipwreck, and he and I soon 
contracted a strong friendship for each 
other. Though not, of course, regularly 
shipped, he had signed a sort of agreement 
at sea, by which he was to make the voyage 
in the Dorchester for a certain stipulated 
lay, having his choice either to come home 
in her, or to receive his discharge in the last 
Pacific port, and was thus counted as one of 
the regular crew. 

But though, as I have already said, Bon- 
ner was one of our very best men, he 
had certain faults of manner which made 
him disliked by some of his superiors in 
rank. His opinions on most subjects were 
sound and well-considered, but he was often 
more forward in expressing them than is 
quite the thing for a subordinate on ship- 
board; and was always too honest and 
straightforward to go a step out of his way 
to conciliate any one for whom he hada 
dislike. Thus it came about, from no one 
particular circumstance, but little by little, 
that Captain Jeffreys was, as the phrase 
goes, “‘down on him.”” There was no love 
lost between them during the season in the 
Arctic; it seemed every day that the latent 
flame must very soon burst forth. 

Our season had been a very unfortunate 
one, and the captain had determined to 
avoid the expense of making his port at 
Honolulu, as also the trouble which he ex- 
pected to meet with from desertion among 
his crew. We ran down near to the port, 
and he ordered his boat away with a selected 
crew, leaving the mate with instructions to 
lie off and on until his return, it being now 
well understvod that he intended only to 
get some fresh provisions, and then proceed 
on to some port in south latitude. The 
knowledge of that intention gave rise to 
much discontent in both ends of the ship, 
but Captain Jeffreys was not one to care 
much for our black looks, or for the volley 
of curses—‘‘not loud, but deep ’’—which 
were hurled after him as his boat was 
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JACK BONNER’S GHOST. — 


BY W. H. MACY, 


pulled away toward the harbor. We were 
to be tantalized all day with the view of 
that beautiful port, and the many ships 
snugly moored inside, and with the thought 
of how the crews of those ships were en- 
joying themselves, while we were doomed 
to pass two or three more long months at 
sea before we should drop our anchor in 
some out-of-the-way place, none of us knew 
where, 

The dull hours dragged away, and eight 
bells came at last. We were all below at 
dinner except the third mate and the man 
at the wheel, when we were startled by the 
fearful cry of ‘fire?’ A rush was made 
from the forecastle to the deck, and a small 
volume cf smoke was visible rolling out of 
the main hatchway. The third mate stood 
peering down into it, but apparently not at 
all excited by the danger. Some one was 
down there in the smoke fighting the flames 
with water from the scuttle butt, which 
stood in the steerage between decks, and 
shouting the cry of fire from time to time. 
It was the same voice which had first star- 
tled us—that of Jack Bonner. 

The mate and other officers had poured 
out of the cabin pellmell, and, as well as 
those from the forecastle, were gathered 
round the hatchway ina high state of ex- 
citement, wanting to do something; but 
there was no need of our services, for the 
work was already done. Jack Bonner, sin- 
gle-handed, had extinguished the fire, and 
saved the good ship Dorchester from de- 
struction. 

The mate jumped down between decks, 
followed by others, and began to drag out 
into view the smouldering brands. The 
remains of sticks of light wood, which had 
evidently been placed where they were by 
no accident, and well saturated with oil, 
and also some wads of greasy oakum ina 
half-consumed state, were sufficient evi- 
dence that the fire was incendiary. 

**What does all this mean?’ demanded 
Mr. Green, the first officer. ‘* What devil’s 
work is this? Who first saw the fire?’ 

“TJ did, sir,’ answered Jack Bonner, 
who stood near begrimed with smoke and 
perspiration,and panting from his exertions. 
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**How came you to discover it?” asked 
" the mate, looking at him sternly. 

“IT came aft in the dinner hour, sir, to 
get some water from the scuttle-butt, and 
saw the smoke between decks, for it was 
just beginning then to pour up from the 
hatchway. There’s my tin pot, sir, right 
where I dropped it when I first cried ‘fire’ 
and rushed for a bucket.” 

** Where was Mr. Martin all this time? I 
left him in charge of the deck when I went 
to dinner.”’ 

‘Mr. Martin was away aft there, leaning 
over the taffrail by the round-house, I 
raised the alarm when I dropped my tin 
pot and rushed up the steerage ladder for 
the bucket, which I had seen standing on 
the booby-hatch.”’ 

** What did Mr. Martin do then?” 

** Well, he didn't do anything right away, 
sir. The first word he said was, ‘shut up 
your noise; but I yelled again as I rushed 
down to the water cask, and then he came 
forward and looked down, and asked 
‘where?’ very coolly, I thought, as if he 
were in no great hurry about it.” 

** You lie!’’ roared the third mate, with a 
gesture as if he intended to follow the word 
with a blow. But Bonner was too quick- 
eyed; the tin pot which he had held in his 
hand was hurled full in the teeth of the 
pugnacious Mr, Martin, stunning him for 
the moment. Mr. Green and the toat- 
steerer interfered to prevent further vio- 
lence, and Jack was marched aft and placed 
under guard in the cabin to await the ar- 
rival of his majesty the captain, for our 
boat was now to be seen coming out 
through the passage on the reef. 

Captain Jeffreys fairly foamed at the 
mouth when the story was made known to 
him. The investigation was short enough; 
indeed, it was no investigation at all, being 
entirely an ex parte affair, for Mr. Martin 
had first gotten the ear of the captain and 
mate, and told the story in his own way. 

The captain, blinded by his hatred and 
prejudice against Bonner, would not listen 
to anything from him, Indeed, Jack did 
not attempt to say much, for when he was 
directly charged to his face with having set 
fire to the ship, his lip only curled intoa 
sneer, and he was disposed to treat the ac- 
cusation with silent contempt. So the cap- 
tain stormed away, having all the talk to 
himself. 

**O, you may curl your lip and put on 
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airs,” said he, “ but I’ll find a way to get 
the truth out of you! It was anice plan, 
wasn’t it, to set fire to the ship close to 
port! There would be no great danger to 
your precious carcass, and she would be 
pretty sure to be partly burned, so as to 
drive her into port for repairs, even if she 
wasn’t burned up altogether, which would 
be still better, eh?”’ 

‘**So far as I am concerned in that busi- 
ness, you are only talking sheer nonsense,”’ 
said Bonner, quietly. 

**O yes, of course,’ continued Captain 
Jeffreys, with rising rage. ‘I don’t talk 
much else but nonsense, do I? And then, 
you miserable coward, you got scared at 
your own work after you had done it, and 
so you made a great show of raising an 
alarm and putting it out, eh? eh?”’ 

**You know better than that, or ought to 
know better, sir; you don’t believe yourself 
what you are saying,’’ said Jack, as the 
tyrant stopped to take breath. 

*O, don’t 1? We'll see about that; and 
I'll find a way to work the devil out of you 
that I’ve seen lurking in you for the last 
six months. What a pity you hadn’t had 
courage enough to carry out your rascally 
plan! As it is, the ship i-n't damaged 
enough to amount to anything, and so you 
wont get your foot ashore in Honolulu, after 
all; and in the meantime, Ill put youina 
place where I can find you, my very inno- 
cent lad. Ono! you didn’t set fire in the 
ship—of course you didn’t! Perhaps you 
even know who did do it, eh?’’ 

**T think Ido,” answered Jack, as quietly 
as before, and with the same independent 
air, which only served to inflame the irate 
captain toa still higher pitch, 

**1 ll break your proud spirit!’ he roared. 
** Here, Mr. Martin, put these handcuffs on 
this man.” 

The third* mate, still smarting from the 
pain of his battered face, rushed forward 
eagerly to do the bidding of his superior. 
Bonner would probably have submitted to 
be ironed by any other officer, but this was 
the last straw to break the camel’s back. 

** Don’t touch me, Mr. Martin,” he said, 
in a low tone, but with a gesture of warning. 

‘““What!’’ screamed the captain; ‘‘do 
you mean to say that you wont have the 
irons on?”’ 

**I say they shall not be put on by him. 
lf you want to iron me yourself, I will hold 
out my hands to receive them. But Pl 
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knock him down if he undertakes it, even 
by your orders,”’ 

What! you’ll knock down an officer of 
my ship, acting by myorders? Mr, Martin, 
are you a coward? Go on and do your 
duty.” 

Martin, thus adjured, took another step, 
which brought him within the range of 
Bonner’s fist, and was felled to the deck by 
a blow sent straight from the shoulder. 

‘Here, Mr. Green! Mr. Conway! Here, 
boatsteerers! Take hold of this man and 
put him in irons! Ill haveacage made for 
him to-morrow.” 

** There’s no need to call any more help, 
or use any more violence,’’ said Bonner, 
holding out his hands towards Conway, the 
second mate, who now had the handcuffs, 
and who adjusted them with a single click. 
The prisoner then walked off and sat dowa 
on the toolchest. 

**T said that I would never submit to be 
manacled by the third mate, and I never 
would; I'd have died first. And now, Cap- 
tain Jeffreys, if you choose to carry me into 
your next port in handcuffs, or even ina 
cage, I suppose I can stand it. You may 
do your worst, now that [am in your power, 
but I believe you'll live to be sorry for this 
day’s work.”’ 

And after that, though the captain con- 
tinued to storm, and swear, and taunt him 
as before, he was not to be goaded into 
breaking his silence. 

Having received on board a fresh supply 
of provisions from a shore launch, we made 
sail, and steered on our course to the 
southward. But the captain was as good 
as his word about the cage. He set the 
cooper at work the next day to make a 
cage of hoop iron, large enough for a man 
to stand erect in, or to lie down, as he 
might choose. ‘The interstices were large 
enough to admit the passage of one’s arm, 
and to allow of food being passed through 
to the prisoner inside, 

The officers remonstrated at the unneces- 
sary cruelty of caging aman who was not 
at all dangerous or violent; and Mr. Con- 
way, the second mate, who was a firm be- 

liever in the man’s innocence of the charge, 
said all that a subordinate could well say 
about it. 

But old Jeffreys, an ignorant and brutal 
man at best, and especially unreasonable 
when fortified with liquor, as he wasa great 
part of the time, turned a deaf ear to all re- 
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monstrance, and persevered in his scheme, 
the brutality of which was only equalled by 
its absurdity. 

Like most whalers, on long voyages, the 
Dorchester carried two spare spars, one on 
each side of the quarter deck, with the ends 
projecting out several feet over the stern. 
Across these projecting ends several smaller 
spars were lashed, forming a platform, 
which overhung the sea beyond the taffrail, 
and upon this platform the cage, when fin- 
ished, was lashed, and Jack Bonner ordered 
into it, 

He obeyed the order without resistance, 
deigning no other reply to the captain’s 
abusive language than the same cold sneer 
before mentioned, 

One end of the cage swung open as a 
door, and when closed was secured by a 
large padlock. <A piece of old sail thrown 
about the top of the cage served as a partial 
screen from the heat of the sun, and at 
other times from rain. 

Thus was my noble young shipmate and 
crony secured in his strange prison, in full 
view of all hands, and exposed hourly to 
the taunts and abuse of a drunken tyrant. 

He was let out for an hour or two every 
afternoon, that he might stretch his legs, 
but at such times was required to wear his 
irons, having them taken off again when he 
returned into his iron basi.et. 

He was not allowed to talk with any of 
his shipmates, but, during my tricks at the 
wheel in the night, we were able to manage 
stolen interviews, being so near each other 
that we could converse in quite low tones. 

The key of the padlock was always kept 
by the captain all day, and carried below at 
night, where the officer of the deck could 
not get it without waking him, for he 
was always in fear that some one would 
play him false, and befriend his poor victim 
in some unauthorized way. 

His fears were not without good reasons, 
for the second mate, disgusted with the 
whole business, proved a stanch friend of 
Jack; and searching among some old iron 
in the transom locker, found a rusty key 
which fitted the padlock of the prison. 

We had arrived within two days’ sail of 
Huaheine, one of the Society Group, and it 
had leaked out that this island was to be 
our port, 

The weather was rough and squally when 
our watch was called at midnight, and the 
light sails had been furled, leaving the ship 
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under full topsailsand jib. It was my turn- 
out trick at the wheel, the third mate being 
in charge of our watch; and I went aft to 
my post as soon as I came on deck. I 
knew, for Bonner had himself told me the 
night before, that he had a key in his 
pocket, and could liberate himself from his 
cage at will. 

But although he had many indulgences 
during the second mate’s watch on deck, his 
mortal enemy, Martin, was of course igno- 
rant of all that, and we decided to keep him 
in ignorance. 

As a black tropical squall was rising, such 
aone as gets up a galeof wind at a moment’s 
notice, and spends its fury within the hour, 
the officer was stirring, and pervaded the 
whole ship, looking after his men, and see- 
ing that all was clear for an emergency, in- 
stead of lounging around the cabin gang- 
way, as was his custom in fair weather. 

Bonner was lying down on his mattress 
at the bottom of the cage, but was broad 
awake, for my low whistle, given to indicate 
that the coast was clear, was answered at 
once. 

“Dirty weather, Jack,” said I. 

“Yes. I rode out the rain squall very 
comfortably, in Mr. Conway’s watch, thanks 
to him for sheltering me with his big tar- 
paulin. But I suppose if that thief of a third 
mate notices it, he’ll take it away again.”’ 

“I’m afraid, Jack,” said I, ‘‘ that the 
next squall is going to be a very heavy one, 
and coming butt-end foremost. Idon’t like 
the looks of the sky at all, and I wish the 
topsails were clewed down before it strikes 
us!’ 

** Luff, boy, luff, close up to the wind!’ 
called out Mr. Martin to me; but the order 
was superfluous, for the sails were already 
lifting and shivering. 

The squall closed upon us so black and 
thick that the darkness appeared to be tan- 
gible—one could feel it. There was a tre- 
mor in the air, and the stout old ship began 
to careen to the blast, which came with an 
ominous moaning sound. 

**Let go the topsail halyards, fore and 
aft?’ roared the frightened officer. But he 
was too late. 

Down she went on her broadside, so sud- 
denly that the distended sails would not 
come down, though all the halyards had 
been let fly at the word. 

For a minute or two there was a scene of 
confusion which no language can describe. 
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There was no need to call all hands, for 
every one came tumbling as fast as he could 
up the ladder, which was no easy matter. 
The roaring of the blast was fearful, and 
the ship was in imminent danger. 

‘“‘Hard up your helm!’ shouted the 
mate, as his head emerged from the cabin 
doorway. ‘‘ Hard up, and get her off before 
it!” 

He was closely followed by Captain Jef- 
freys, and both starting forward, disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

As the ship fell off to a “hard full,’ 
under the power of the helm, I heard a dull’ 
thud, and then a tremendous slatting and 
crashing, mingled with loud voices from 
everybody. 

**Foretop-mast’s gone!’’ I heard some 
one say, *‘ and the jibboom, too!” 

Then the word was given to square in the 
mizzen-topsail, but she was already falling 
off in obedience to the power of the helm. 
I heard a clanking of the iron cage behind 
me, and then Bonner’s voice close to my 
ear: 

“I’m not going to be drowned like a rat 
in a trap, but I’m going to make them think 
so. And here goes!’ 

I heard arumbling and jarring behind 
me, then a sliding as of one heavy body 
upon another, and a heavy splash into the 
sea astern. I understood the whole. Jack 
had cut the lashings that confined the 
smaller booms, and now, with a single push 
of his feet, had sent the whole raft of them, 
with the iron cage attached, overboard. I 
looked round for him, but he was lost in 
darkness. I spoke ina moderate tone, then 
louder, but got no answer. 

The rain was now coming down in tor- 
rents, and I had enough to do to keep the 
old Dorchester before the blast; while every 
one was busy forward securing the wreck of 
the spars. But the coming of the rain in- 
dicated that the greatest force of the wind 
was now spent, and in a few minutes it 
began to abate. The weight of the squall 
was over before Captain Jeffreys came aft, 
emerging from the pitchy darkness into the 
little semi-circle of light shed from the bin- 
nacle lamp. 

**Bonner!”’ he cried; ‘‘ how do you weath- 
er it? I ought to have remembered the 
man when the squall struck,” he returned, 
“but I couldn’t stop just then. Why, 
what— My God!’ he roared, “he’s gone 
overboard!” 
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For the blackness was passing away to 
leeward, and the moon shining upon the 
scene, as he jumped on the taffrail, showed 
the long bare ends of the two spars project- 
ing astern, but not a vestige of the bridge 
or the grated prison which before had stood 
towering up from it. 

As quickly as possible the ship was 
brought up to the wind, but the movement 
would amount to nothing, as was plain 
enough upon a second sober thought. For 
we had run several miles dead to leeward 
during the squall, and crippled as we now 
were, could do nothing at beating up again. 

The terror-stricken old man, now com- 
pletely sobered, questioned me eagerly, but 
of course I knew nothing. I declared that I 
had been so entirely occupied with the helm, 
during the great emergency, that I knew 
nothing of what had happened directly be- 
hind me, and within a few feet. I actually 
knew nothing of what had become of Jack 
after he spoke to me, and I even feared that 
he might have slipped overboard himself 
when he pushed the booms over. [observed 
that the third mate’s face wore a look of 
malignant triumph, and I tried in vain to 
read uny special intelligence in the feature 
of Mr. Conway; for I fancied that he might 
know more than any one else about my 
chum, if indeed he were alive. Old Jeffreys, 
haggard and pale, staggered into the cabin 
to drown his remorse in liquor. 

We continued on our course towards 
Huaheine, rigging some jury-spars so as to 
carry a little head sail, but the Dorchester 
was now become that bugbear and terror of 
sailors—a haunted ship. The ghost was ac- 
tive, but pervaded only the cabin and the 
after part of the ship, where the “‘ manifes- 
tations” were frequent, being of nightly 
occurrence. 

The captain got no sleep at all, except by 
drowning his senses, and was driven to the 
very verge of insanity. Things were thrown 
about in his stateroom in the strangest man- 
ner, his small hanging mirror, which hung 
against the wall near his head, fell to the 
floor with a crash, and was shivered to 
pieces. 

As he roused from his drunken sleep, he 
found the cabin in darkness, and caught a 
glimpse of a tall figure in white, which he 
declared had vanished out through the stern 
windows. He abandoned his stateroom and 
tried to rest better by taking up his lodgings 
on the transom, but that night a sepulchral 
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voice came in at the window, close. by his 
head, and accused him of the murder of an 
innocent man. He rushed on deck wild 
with fear, went and looked over the stern, 
peering downward, as if he expected to see 
spectres rising out of the vortex round the 


‘ship’s rudder, and walked the deck in a 


fearful state of trembling and cold sweat, 
not daring to go below again until after day- 
light. 

The third mate was the next victim and 
suffered even more from fright than did 
Captain Jeffreys. He had been woke from 
sleep at the dead of night by that same un- 
earthly voice calling out the word, ‘‘ mur- 
derer!’ in his ear, the sound appearing to 
come through the aperture of the side-lights 
which stood open in hot weather. Mr. 
Green, the mate, had also heard these 
strange nocturnal voices, though never 
seeming to be addressed to himself, and had 
once caught a momentary glimpse of a figure 
in white, which appeared to vanish into 
thin air before he could collect his bewil- 
dered senses, while the Portuguese steward, 
terrified beyond endurance, had deserted his 
lodgings entirely, and slept either above 
deck or in the “‘ bull room,’’ with the boat- 
steerers. 

All this time Mr. Conway laughed at the 
whole business, and pretended never to have 
heard anything out of the common course. 
At the same time he fed the flame of the 
captain’s remorse, by insinuating his firm 
belief that the young man who had met this 
dreadful and untimely fate was quite inno- 
cent of having fired the ship. 

“Tf he didn’t doit, who did?’”? demanded 
the old man at last, turning fiercely upon 
him. ‘‘ You were in the boat with me, at 
the time, and of course, you know nothing 
about it.” 

“I was in your boat, sir, that’s true, but 
I can have my suspicions, and I think I do 
know something about it. 1t wasn’t Jack 
Bonner, sir, though he has paid the penalty 
with his life.” 

Captain Jeffreys’s eyes appeared to flame 
from his haggard face like live coals ina 
bed of ashes, and he clutched a belaying- 
pin forsupport. ‘‘ What do you mean?” he 
shrieked, ‘‘ who do you think set the fire?” 

You wouldn’t believe it unless I could 
furnish proof, and I am not quite prepared 
yet, though I hope to do it soon.” 

* But who do you think it was? Why 
don’t you tell me? What do you mean by 
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these hints? Speak out/’? he roared ina 
frenzy. 

**The man who accused Bonner, sir, Mr. 
Martin, sir, is the real incendiary.” 

can’t believe it!’ 

**So I suppose,” answered the second 
mate, quietly. ‘‘ You seemed to have made 
up your mind who was guilty before you 
asked any questions.”’ 

The captain trembled so that, but for his 
grasp on the belaying-pin, he must have 
fallen to the deck. Mr. Conway followed 
up his advantage. 

“Tf you had listened to reason, sir, and 
investigated all the evidences, you might at 
least have doubted, and the blood of a fine 
young man would not be upon your hands,”’ 

A deep groan was the only reply, but the 
captain raised himself erect, as if by a 
mighty effort, and reeled below the cabin 
stairs. 

** Gone to his bottle for strength,’ mut- 
tered the second mate. Ina few minutes 
his gray head was again seen above the 
companion-way; he trod the deck with a 
firmer step, as if he had nerved himself up 
for some definite purpose, and meant to 
carry it through. 

“Mr. Martin,” 
down!’ 

The third mate was at the masthead 
looking out for whales, and obeyed the sum- 
mons, wondering, as his looks plainly 
showed, why he was called down before his 
trick was out. The old man confronted 
him firm and stern, with determination in 
every feature. 

“Mr. Martin! Did you set fire to the 
ship?” 

**Who says I did?’ demanded Martin, 
with akind of tremulous bluster, for he was 
taken entirely by surprise and completely 
off his guard. The cool calm gaze of Mr. 
Conway was upon him. 

** I say you did,”’ 

“Answer my question!’ thundered Cap- 
tain Jeffreys, seizing a capstan-bar from 
alongside the mizzen-mast. “If you hesi- 
tate or lie to me, I’ll brain you on the spot.” 

The frightened wretch turned and fled 
forward among the crew, as he saw the 
weapon raised in the air, The question 


he shouted, ‘Come 


was already answered to the captain’s satis- 
faction. 

Ata word from the infuriated old man, 
he was seized and hustled aft, we being only 
too glad to receive such orders, The hand- 
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cuffs were ready with willing hands to put 
them on for him. The captain, as soon as 
the burst of excitement was over, sat down 
on the deck with his face in his hands and 
groaned aloud. 

** Better have another cage made now, 
sir,” suggested Mr. Conway. It was acruel 
thrust for a man already overwhelmed with 
agony, and the honest face of the second 
mate showed the next moment that he was 
sorry for it. 

The poor captain, completely over- 
whelmed at the knowledge that he had 
caused the death of an innocent man, was 
carried below insensible. A raging fever 
followed, and continued during the whole 
time we lay in the bay of Huaheine, where 
we arrived the next day. 

As soon as we anchored, Jack Bonner, 
like one raised from the dead, made his ap- 
pearance on deck among us and went about 
his duty. But he arranged with Mr. Green 
to have his discharge from the ship in case 
Captain Jeffreys did not recover his reason 
during our stay in the port. 

Meanwhile, Martin, the third mate, de- 
serted and got ashore in a native canoe, his 
escape having been winked at, for we were 
glad enough to be well rid of him. There 
was no law there to take cognizance of his 
crime; we did not care to have him as a 
shipmate, and it was not worth while to 
send him all the way to America for trial. 

We were ready for sea again, and Jack 
Bonner was in the cabin with the mate, ar- 
ranging the papers fora sort of informal 
discharge, for there was no consul at the 
port. When Captain Jeffreys, who had 
fallen asleep after a night of ,mild delirium, 
first awoke to reason and a full conscious- 
ness of his whereabouts, weak and exhaust- 
ed as he was, his first demand was for the 
bottle of rum. The steward was in the act 
of pouring some into a glass, when Mr. Con- 
way, stepping into the room, made signs to 
him to wait a minute, 

** Captain Jeffreys,”’ he said, “‘I wouldn’t 
drink that stuff. It has made ruin and 
trouble enough for you already.” 

‘**T must have it,”’ he said, eagerly, though 
in a faint voice. ‘‘I must drown thought 
and drive away remorse. The ghost of that 
innocent man is before me all the time. I 
have been the cause of his death, and I 
know now that he was innocent. Curses 
on that villain of a Martin, who accused 
him, when he had done the deed himself?’ 
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But what if Jack Bonner be not dead?” 

What?” saidthe captain. ‘‘ Didn’t I see 
his ghost here in my stateroom? And 
haven’t I seen it before me night and day 
ever since he was lost? Give me the liquor!” 

** Stay a moment,”’ said the second mate, 
quietly. ‘‘ Bonner is here in the flesh, not 
his ghost. Here, Jack! Come in here!’ 

The captain stood for a moment in doubt, 
then dashed the glass of liquor to the floor, 
and stretched out his arms, 

“Come here, Bonner, and forgive me, if 
you can. I have suffered enough, God 
knows, for my wicked prejudice against 
you and my appetite for the accursed poison, 
Heaven helping me, I w.jl never drink an- 
other drop of it as long as I live!”’ 

**T told you, sir,” said Bonner, ‘on the 
day that I was put in irons, that you would 
be sorry for what you had done.” 

*“T know you did, and I have suffered 
such torments as neither you nor any one 
else can imagine unless he has been guilty 
of similar wickedness, I don’t know how all 
this ghost business has been managed, 
though I suppose Mr. Conway has been at 
the bottom of it. Neither dol care. Itis 
enough that you are alive, that my soul is 
clear of murder, and that I may still make 
some atonement for the wrong I have done 
you.” 

Bonner did not take his discharge at 
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Huaheine, and the change in Captain Jef- 
freys was radical and complete. He appre- 
ciated my chum as one of the best men in 
the ship, for such he really was, and the 
vow of abstinence made on a sick bed was 
most sacredly kept. The matter of the 
iron cage was never in any way alluded to, 
at least in his hearing. The effect of the 
captain’s terror and sickness had worked 
such a change, that the Dorchester was 
thenceforth to all of us ‘‘a good ship,’ in 
the comprehensive sense of the term, as 
used by sailors, referring not so much to the 
vessel herself as to the treatment and disci- 
pline on board of her. 

Before our voyage was completed, we 
learned, beyond all doubt, that Martin left 
Tluaheine on another whaler, and, desert- 
ing again, became a beach-comber,’’ on 
one of the Caroline Islands, where he was 
killed in a squabble with the natives. We 
felt that he had met the fate which he de- 
served, and we all had reason to bless the 
second mate for his ingenious arrangement 
of the ghost business, 

He had kept Bonner secreted in a locker 
in his stateroom, which was always closed 
in the daytime, and had let him out at the 
proper time in the night, to make the mani- 
festations which had made the Dorchester 
for a few days only, a haunted ship. 


“Tr there is one thing more tiresome 
than another in this world, it certainly is 
waiting in an old poky depot, all alone, 
instead of having some ‘one here to meet 
me, and being half way to Clara’s house by 
this time.’’ And Nellie Lathrop concluded 
this expression of her opinion by taking an- 
other impatient look out of the door of the 
ladies’ room in the Albany depot. 

No one was apparently looking for a stray 
damsel. In fact, she could see no one but 
a porter or two busy with some luggage. 

She walked up and down the room, and 
presently ventured out on to the long plat- 
form, and paced to and fro like a sentry on 
duty. 

**Tt’s too bad!” she soliloquized. Clara 
wrote that she would surely have her brother 
here waiting on the arrival of the train. 


NELLIE’S PROTECTOR. 


BY ANNA MORRIS, 


She knows I never was in Boston before, 
and I begin to think I never want to come 
again, if this is the way I am to be treated.” 

Here something seemed to have got into 
Nellie’s eye—perhaps a cinder—for she 
winked rapidly for a few seconds, and then 
with a more composed air continued her 
promenade. 

**Clara lives in Newton, she wrote, but 
how do I know where that is, or what to do 
if I could find it? I did very well so long 
as that lady and her baby were here, and I 
could talk to them; but now I am tired, and 
awful hungry, and there’s no sign of any- 
thing to eat. I wish I dared to go outin 
the street and find a refreshment saloon, 
but I don’t know my way a bit. I mean to 
go to the door and look out. Perhaps I 
shall see a saloon close by.”’ 
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So saying, she proceeded to the Beach 
Street door, but that not affording any very 
inviting prospect, she turned to retrace her 
steps, when she saw some ladies pass 
through the narrow passage which leads to 
the other side of the building. 

“IT wonder what that is?’ she thought. 
“Tll go through and see.’? Suiting the 
action to the word, she found herself in the 
“outward bound ”’ side of the depot. Stroll- 
ing curiously along, her eye was attracted 
by the display of eatables, and a few inquir- 
ies let her sufficiently into the mysteries of 
the place to enable her to find her way to 
the dining-room and procure some break- 
fast. 

The discovery that there were two wait- 
ing-rooms troubled her somewhat. Clara’s 
brother might have come to one in search 
of her, while she was in the other. 

*“*T am sure he did not come to the one I 
waited in so long,” she thought, “‘ for I am 
quite confident I know just how he looks. 
Rather short, and fair, with blue eyes like 
Clara’s, of course, and no gentleman came 
in there but that tall one with such a lovely 
dark beard. I remember thinking he was 
waiting for some one, because he just came 
in and looked about and went out again. I 
was playing with the baby while its mother 
was putting her shawl in its strap. I will 
inquire of the waiter which side I should 
stay.” 

But other passengers had come in; the 
waiter was very busy, and in reply to Nel- 
lie’s question only said ‘‘ this side,’’ under- 
standing that she expected to meet friends 
going away. 

Time dragged on. Nellie again paced up 
and down the platform, and finally thought 
she would go to the other side and see if she 
could make any discoveries. In passing 
through the passage she met the gentleman 
she had seen in the morning—he of the 
“lovely dark beard’”’—but no one was in 
the waiting-room. 

Once more returning, she found a train 
nearly ready to start, and heard Newton 
called as one of its stopping-places. 

“I have agreat mind to go to the con- 
ductor and ask if he knows where Mr. 
Sandford, Clara’s husband, lives. It can’t 
do any harm.”’ And stepping forward, she 
made the inquiry. 

The polite conductor shook hishead. ‘I 
do not know, miss,” he said. ‘* Does he 
live at the Corner?” . 
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‘*Where?”’ asked Nellie, bewildered. 

‘“‘Atthe Corner. Newton Corner we used 
to call it, you know,” explained the con- 
ductor. 

But Nellie did not know, and hinted as 
much. 

**O, then, perhaps it is at the Centre, or 
possibly Newtonville, or West Newton. 
They are all Newton,”’ was the next infor- 
mation she received, 

This was more than Nellie had bargained 
for, and she beat a hasty retreat to the 
waiting-room. Another hour went by. No 
one appeared to claim her, and she began to 
feel seriously uneasy. She ventured outa 
little way, ‘‘ just to see what Boston was 
like,”’? and coming back again encountered 
the *‘ lovely dark bearded ”’ individual, who 
was just leaving the depot. ; 

‘*He must have some employment in the 
building,’’ thought Nellie, “‘or he would 
not be here so much.’”’ And once more she 
watched and waited with what patience she 
might. 

Finally she got some dinner, and finding 
it was three o’clock, she resolved to go to 
Newton, and if unsuccessful, return in time 
to take the right train for New York. 

The conductor whom she now accosted 
was quite as ignorant of Mr. Sandford’s ex- 
istence as his brother official, and again the 
bewildering words ‘‘ Newton Corner, New- 
ton Centre, Newtonville and West New- 
ton,’ were rung in herears. In despera- 
tion she purchased her ticket for Newton, 
and in consequence was soon left at the 
Corner. 

What to do next was now the question. 
The station-master had never heard of Mr. 
Sandford, neither had any one in the stores 
where she inquired. At last a man who 
happened to overhear her, said that he be- 
lieved there was a family named Sandford, 
or Sampson, or something of that kind, who 
had lately moved into town. 

“OQ where?’’ cried Nellie, eagerly; but he 
could not give any precise information. 
The expressman had told him that he had 
brought out furniture for them, and he be- 
lieved it was somewhere in the direction of 
Silver Lake. 

After a few more questions as to the 
whereabouts of Silver Lake, Nellie hired a 
carriage at the depot, and started in quest 
of the family named ‘Sandford, or Samp- 
son, or something.” 

It proved a fruitless search, and about 
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dark Nellie found her.elf once more at the 
Newton station, with apparently no alter- 
native but to return to New York without 
seeing her friend. 

**And to-morrow will be Christmas,’’ she 
thought, regretfully, ‘“‘ and I anticipated so 
much pleasure in spending it with Clara. I 
wish I had waited until next week, as fa- 
ther wished, when the Lawtons are coming 
to Boston, and would have taken care of 
me.”’ 

She put her hand into her pocket, intend- 
ing to pay the hackman, but no pocket-book 
was to be found. 

‘“*Why, where is my portemonnaie?”’ she 
exclaimed, and hurriedly pulled out her 
handkerchief and the key of her trunk, but 
they concealed no pocket-book. ‘It must 
be in my bag.’’ And in a twinkling the 
bag was unclasped and its contents inspect- 
ed, but all in vain. 

**What shall Ido?” cried the poor girl, 
in dismay. ‘I must have dropped it when 
I paid for my ticket to come out here. I 
know I had it then.” 

“Don’t you think you could find it if 
you tried ?’”’ asked the hackman, sneeringly. 
Ladies generally know where they put 
their money.” 

Nellie looked at himin terror. She had 
never been spokeu to in such a manner, and 
did not attempt a reply. 

The man proceeded with a series of simi- 
lar remarks. The platform happened to be 
nearly deserted, and he warmed with his 
subject, till he poured forth a torrent of 
abuse, first threatening his unfortunate pas- 
senger with arrest, and then demanding 
her watch in payment. 

Finally Nellie, who had at first seemed 
half stupefied, recovered in some degree her 
self-possession, and moved towards the 
door of the ladies’ room, intending to appeal 
to the station-master for assistance. 

**No you don’t!’ cried the driver, who 
was evidently much the worse for liquor. 
** You shan't dodge me that way.” And he 
caught her roughly by the arm, 

** Hands off, sir!’ said a stern voice be- 
hind him; and as the man turned to see 
who thus interfered, Nellie again beheld, in 
the character of her deliverer, the possessor 
of the “lovely dark beard.”’ 

The gentleman saw that she was trem- 
bling with fear and excitement, and escort- 
ing her into the ladies’ room, begged to 
know if he could be of service, 
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**O, thank you!” said Nellie, with a half 
sob; “‘ indeed, I should be very thankful if 
you will tell me what I can do.” 

There was a look of trustworthiness about 
her rescuer which made her feel that she 
might confide her troubles to him, and she 
at once proceeded to do so. 

**I came from New York this morning,” 
she said, simply, ‘‘ intending to visit a friend 
in Newton. She was to send some one to 
meet me in Boston, and therefore gave me 
no particulars of her whereabouts here; 
but I waited nearly all day in Boston, and 
as noone came for me I resolved to come 
out to Newton and try to find my friend, 
but—” 

**Excuse me,’’ interrupted her listener, 
“but is it possible that you are Miss 
Lathrop?” 

‘That is my name,’’ replied Nellie, in 
surprise. 

“‘And mine is Frederick Stanhope—Mrs, 
Sandford’s brother,’’ continued the gentle- 
man. ‘‘I do not know how this mistake 
has occurred. I have searched for you all 
day. I was at the depot when the train ar- 
rived this morning, but could find no lone 
and unprotected female. Did you go into 
the waiting-room ?”’ 

**Yes,”’ answered Nellie, laughing as 
though she had forgotten all the discomfort 
of the day; ‘‘and you came in there and 
looked about, but as I had made up my 
mind that you looked just like Clara, I 
never thought that you might be searching 
for me.” 

** But I only saw two ladies with a baby,”’ 
rejoined Mr. Stanhope. 

** Yes, I was playing with the child of 
one of my fellow-passengers,” explained 
Nellie. 

“Then I went away,” continued her 
companion, ‘“‘ but felt anxious, knowing 
how confident Clara was that you would 
arrive this morning. So I returned some- 
what later, and searched in both sides of 
the depot.”’ 

‘* Yes, and passed me in the passage be- 
tween the two,” interposed Nellie; ‘‘and 
then I met you again at the door, still 
later.’’ 

“That time I had to go on some other 
business,’ replied Mr, Stanhope, ‘‘I no- 
ticed you, but had no reason to suppose 
that you were the lady I was sent to meet. 
Indeed, if the idea had crossed my mind, 
that last meeting would have convinced me 
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of my mistake, for you were then coming 
in from the street with your bag, like any 
of the hundreds of ladies whom I met there. 
But I am keeping you waiting here, while 
Clara is blaming me for not telegraphing to 
your father, and for not inquiring in the 
baggage-room if your trunk had come, and 
for not doing sundry other things that never 
entered my brain. Indeed, she has talked 
ever since I came home this afternoon, till 
I was now on my way back to Boston, to 
make what amends I could. [am most 
thankful that I arrived in time to save you 
from further annoyance. Will you come 
now?’ he continued, taking up her shawl 
and bag. ‘‘ We live but afew steps from 
here, although it appears that none of our 
neighbors are as yet aware of the fact.’’ 

*‘But that hackman?’”’ asked Nellie, 
shrinking back. 

“He will not trouble you again,’’ an- 
swered Mr. Stanhope; “but if you will 
wait here a moment I will settle with him.” 
And he left the room as he spoke. 

In afew moments he returned, with an 
amused expression on his countenance. 

“Is this some of your property, Miss 
Lathrop?” he inquired, handing her a muff. 


yes, thank you!” cried Nellie. “I 
must have left it in the carriage. How 
careless of me! And the hackman could 
not have been so bad as he seemed, or he 
would not have given it to you,’’ she added, 

did not,’’ answered Mr. Stanhope, 
dryly. ‘‘It crossed my mind that you 
might have dropped your portemonnaie in 
the carriage, so I went to look, and found 
this lying on the seat, and—”’ 

*‘And my portemonnaie in it,’’ exclaimed 
Nellie, who had just put her hands into her 
muff, preparatory to venturing out in the 
cold. 

** So I discovered,’’ laughed Mr. Stanhope, 
**for it dropped out when I picked up the 
muff.’’ 

** Well, father was certainly right,” said 


“Nellie, “‘ when he said that I did not know 


how to take care of myself.”’ 

Mr. Stanhope did not reply at the time, 
but a few weeks later, after the Merry 
Christmas and the pleasant days that fol- 
lowed it were fast bringing Nellie’s visit to 
a close, he referred to this remark, and so 
e'oquently that he succeeded in getting 
himself appointed to the post of Nellie’s 
Protector. 


A CELESTIAL NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATRIE. 


Ir has been my good fortune to be a spec- 
tator of, and in a measure a partaker in, the 
festivities incidental to New Year’s Day in 
various parts of the globe—to wit, Germany, 
France, America and China; but for thor- 
oughly entering into its spirit commend me 
to the inhabitants of the latter. Itis, how- 
ever, somewhat paradoxical to associate the 
festivities which obtain in China with New 
Year’s Day, as they differ from those of 
other countries in being held on different 
dates—frequently in January, more often 
in February, and occasionally in March; 
and thus partake more of the nature of a 
movable feast. 

In some points the holiday resembles our 
Christmas Day. Friends separated by long 
distances are invited; relatives make stren- 
uous efforts to partake of each other’s hos- 
pitality; presents, consisting of tea, silk, 
edibles and bouquets are made; mutual 
congratulations are tendered, and a general 
air of good fellowship prevails, 


Upon the occurrence of New Year’s Day, 
the Celestial government, through its organ, 
announces that from, say, the 20th of the 
12th Moon the offices will be closed for four 
weeks, thus enabling the employes to enjoy 
a month's holiday. During this period 
‘those under heaven’? make the most of 
the time, and, as far as this world’s goods 
will permit, keep up a succession of feasts 
and rejoicings. 

Before indulging in earthly pleasures, the 
Chinese deem it nece:sary to propitiate their 
household gods by rigidly performing vari- 
ous rites of a domestic nature—such as 
“sweeping their hearths”—which they 
look upon as honoring their deities; and on 
the eve of the New Year invariably indulge 
in a bath of what may be termed sweet 
water, as it is highly scented and fragrant; 
and, as the midnight hour draws near, don 
their most gorgeous apparel, and prostrate 
themselves before Heaven and Ko-tou. Be- 
ing of a very ritualistic turn of mind, the 
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altars are brilliantly illuminated, incense 
and gold and silver paper burnt; and, to 
heighten the effect, crackers are constantly 
let off. These ceremonies last till daylight, 
when the interchange of visits and the dec- 
oration of the houses are commenced, each 
striving to outdo his neighbor in embellish- 
ments. I cannot say much for the artistic 
merit, from an Englishman’s point of view; 
but probably the inhabitant would think my 
ideas barbaric. The decorations consist 
principally of inscriptions hung in every 
conceivable place on the exterior and in the 
interior of the house, and also suspended on 
long poles or masts outside the premises, 
These inscriptions, as a rule, are in the 
form of proverbs, such as “To be happy I 
must be just;’”’ others containing requests 
of not too modest a kind, as ‘* May I be so 
jearned as to bearin my memory the sub- 
stance of three million novels.’”’ What a 
book of reference that Chinaman would 
make were his wish gratified! 

These sentences are written on various- 
colored papers, showing what loss, if any, 
the family have sustained, the degree of 
mourning being denoted by white, blue, 
pale red and scarlet. 

Flowers are also used extensively in the 
decorations; scarcely a house can be passed 
without floral designs meeting the eye. Al- 
though New Year’s Day is a general holiday, 
yet in a walk through a Chinese city scarce- 
ly a pedestrian is to be seen, unless it be 
some gavly-dressed servant speeding to ac- 
quaint Mrs, Twang-Chow, by means of a 
small pink card, that Mrs, Chow-Twang 
will do herself the inestimable pleasure of 
paying hera visit. Were it not for this 
occasional sign of life, one would imagine 
one’s self in Goldsmith’s deserted village, or 
fancy some fearful calamity had suddenly 
overtaken the inhabitants, or that one were 
in a city of the dead. : 

The shops are all closed, private house 
doors bolted, the touters, portable cook- 
shops, beggars, street itinerants, quacks and 
vendors of the celebrated razor paste for the 
million have disappeared, Even for the 
day that common object of the Chinese 
street, the little dirty street arab, is not seen; 
he, for once, is being treated like a human 
being, and taken from the mud into some 
hospitable house and feasted on the best. 

Every one on New Year’s Day seems to 
have commenced a new life. Even the 
saucy boat girls, who are at all times only 
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too ready to crack a joke or give an incisive 
repartee—often of a questionable nature— 
are on their dignity, and must not be ad- 
dressed in a flippant manner, *‘ coming 
down’’ on one rather severely if one hap- 
pens to be ignorant of the habits and behav- 
iour appertaining to the day in question. 
Although, as I have before remarked, this 
is a day of general feasting, yet it bears most 
favorable comparison with civilized coun- 
tries, or, we will say, Christian England. 
We see no drunkenness in the streets; and, 
moreover, whether the class be rich or poer, 
the indoor behaviour is of the utmost de- 
corum, the amusements being rational in 
the extreme; no ribald song or jest is to be 
heard, or excessive drinking indulged in, 
each endeavoring to outvie his neighbor in 
correct behaviour. Again I could not help 
contrasting this with our Western mode of 
enjoying a holiday. In every respect the 
host is most punctilious, making no distine- 
tion as to the quality of his guests, but see- 
ing that each one is properly attended to, 
and personally serving first one and then 
another with some dainty morsel with the 
chopsticks he has himself just used, and 
pledging them to drink, each guest being 
provided with a diminutive china cup, capa- 
ble of holding about a tablespoonful. When 
all the cups are charged, at a given signal 
from the host, each guest raises bis cup to 
his head, as a pledge, and then drinks the 
contents, or merely holds the cup to his lips 
during the time of drinking by the rest—as 
an ancient writer remarks, *‘ For if the out- 
ward ceremonies are observed and kept, it is 
all one to them whether you drink or not.” 
At the conclusion of the feast, theatrical 
performances, gambling and the inevitable 
opium smoking are indulged in—these forms 
of dissipation extending over three days. 

The Chinese are great lovers of pyrotech- 
nic displays, and spend immense sums of 
money in fireworks during the holiday-mak- 
ing season, which attains its culminating 
point on the “ Feast of Lanterns,” one of 
the most scrupulously observed of festivals, 
and the one which, for gorgeousness in the 
matter of decorations, and displays of illu- 
minated lanterns of every conceivable size 
and shape, surpasses all others. 

Every house, howsoever humble, boasts 
of its lanterns, and in many cases its inmates 
have screwed and pinched to give a fitting 
display for a Celestial New Year, the great- 
est day in their calendar. 
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THE EMPEROR AND THE STRAGGLER. 


BY AN ENGLISH OFFICER, 


Ir was a dreadfully cold season that win- 
ter of 1854-55, which the allies spent in the 
trenches before Sebastopol. The troops 
suffered greatly from the inclement weath- 
er, and from exposure when on duty, and 
the hospitals were soon filled with the sick. 
The English were especial martyrs to the 
hardships of the siege, for their government 
had not provided for them as liberally as 
had that of the French for its troops. The 
Emperor Napoleon III. was the friend of 
the soldier, and, with all the cares and 
temptat ons of his high position, never for- 
got to see that the brave men who were up- 
holding the honor of France in a distant 
land were as comfortable as he could make 
them. When the New Year came, he sent 
from his private stores presents of wine, 
brandy and tobacco to the army, and a lib- 
eral allowance, at that. 

The French had a merry time when these 
presents came, and, with their usual frank 
generosity, shared their ‘good things” 
with their English allies, whose government 
had not been so thoughtful for them. Many 
little social gatherings were held in the 
Gallic quarters, and many warm friendships 
were formed and cemented between the 
companions in arms, thanks to the emper- 
or’s kindness. 

There was in the French army an old 
gray-headed general of division, who had 
spent his whole life in the service, and who 
had fought his way upfrom the ranks. No 
man in the whole army was more popular 
than General Dampierre, and the troops of 
his own division loved him even better 
than they did Canrobert himself. He was 
a genial kind-hearted old man, and very 
fond of company. He gave many dinners 
and suppers at his quarters, and always had 
some of the English officers present. Some 
of these entertainments it was my fortune 
to attend, and I shall always look back to 
them with delight as the pleasantest of all 
the hours I spent before Sebastopol. I 
owed my good luck to the fact that I was on 
the staff of General Sir De Lacey Evans, of 
the English army, who was a warm friend 
of General Dampierre, and not to any merit 
of my own. 


Well. to cut these explanations short, a 
few days after New Year, my commander 
said to me, during the afternoon, that he 
was going over 'o the French camp to dine 
with General Dampierre, and that I was 
invited. He wanted me to hurry up my 
preparations, anf ride over with him. I 
was soon ready, and in acouple of hours 
we were seated in the cosy quarters of the 
French general, where we found half a 
dozen officers of the Gallic army. General 
Evans was a favorite with our allies, and 
we met with a warm reception. 

The dinner passed off pleasantly, and as 
we sat around the table over our wine, Gen- 
eral Dampierre proposed the first toast: 

*“The Emperor Napoleon the Third, to 
whose generosity we owe this excellent 
Bordeaux.”’ 

‘You are fortunate in having such an 
emperor,’ said General Evans, after we 
had resumed our seats, for we had drained 
our glasses standing. ‘‘I wish we had 
him.” 

** Yes,’’ said our host. ‘* He’s a trump, 
as you English say, and we don’t care to 
lose him. All of us have cause to love the 
Napoleons, and none greater cause than I 
have.” 

** That reminds me,” said General Bos- 
quet, who was present, his grim face re- 
laxed into a social glow, *‘that you prom- 
ised us an account of your first meeting 
with the great Napoleon. I now ciaim the 
fulfilment of your promise, Dampierre.’’ 

**Ma foil’? said our host, smiling, 
might have been my last meeting with him, 
and doubtless would have been, had he 
been less noble. Well, it was in the year 
1813, and the French army was on its mem- 
orable visit to Russia, to encounter, for 
aught 1 know, some of the very inen who 
are holding that city over there against us 
now. I was a stripling then—a mere lad of 
eigbteen—and I was in the ranks, It was 
my first campaign, and I was, in the true 
sense of the word, a raw recruit, My father, 
a brave old grenadier— Heaven rest his 
soull—was in the Imperial Guard, anda 
better soldier was not to be found in the 
army. 
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**We were on the advance to Moscow, 
and had not yet leavned what fearful trials 

were in store for us, and how few of our 

mighty host we were to carry back over the 

frontier. We were full of hope, and I was 

among the gayest of the gay. I was fond 

of women in those days. Ah! you laugh, 

gentlemen, Well, it is a pardonable weak- 
ness, and I shared it to a larger degree than 

usual. I rarely missed an opportunity to 
flirt with the girls in the villages along our 

route, where they were friendly enough to 
permit it, It was all well enough at first, 

but as we went on into the enemy’s coun- 
try, the orders became positive that no one 
was to leave his command without permis- 
sion from his colonel. All stragglers were 
to be shot by the patrols, or, if arrested, to 
be executed without court-martial. It was 
a harsh regulation, but it was necessary for 
the good of the army. 

‘* We had gotten very far into the country 
of the enemy, when we halted for afew 
days at a pretty little village, expecting the 
Russians to attack us. Of course at such a 
time it was madness in any one to think of 
looking after women; yet I was silly enough 
todoso. I foundalovely young girl in the 
village about a mile from my camp, and in 
afew hours I managed to learn from her 
that a visit from me would not be disagree- 
able in the least. Fool that I was, I deter- 
mined to see her that night. I knew it was 
impossible to procure leave to do so, and I 
made.up my mind to try it without permis- 
sion. When night came, I marked the ex- 
act localities of the sentries, and under 
cover of the intense darkness, stole out of 
the camp towards the village. I reached it 
in safety, found my girl, and was enjoying 
myself very much, when I heard the sound 
of horses’ hoofs, and a jabber of Russians 
outside the house. In an instant I found 
that a party of Cossacks had made a dash 
into the village, which was held by a slight 
picket of our army. A sharp rattle of fire- 
arms followed. With a bound I sprang 
through the door, and darted off towards 
my regiment. I could see nothing in the 
darkness save the flashes of the guns in the 
picket skirmish; but the long roll of drums 
and the blasts of the bugles told me that the 
French camp was alarmed, and that the 
troops were getting underarms. I knew I 
would be missed from my company, and 
that there was no hope of escaping the con- 
sequences of my folly. Still, I resoived to 
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hoping that I might be able to take my 
place in the ranks before the line was 
formed. In my excitement, however, I 
missed my way, and before I knew where I 
was, I was right opposite the camp of the 
Imperial Guard, who had now gotten in‘o 
line. I turned about to retrace my steps, 
but as I did so, I heard the click of a mus- 
ket lock, and then came the sharp ¢cha'- 
lenge, ‘ Who goes there?’ 

“There was no help for it. If I we:t 
back I should be shot by the sentinel, so, 
with a feeling of desperation, I answered, 
‘afriend,’ and was told to advance. To 
my surprise, I found that the sentry was 
my father. His astonishment was equal to 
my own, and, forgetting his character of 
sentinel, he demanded angrily to know why 
I was skulking beyond the lines at such a 
time, and I explained to him the cause. 
As we were talking, a group of horsemen 
drew near. My father challenged them, 
and received the countersign, and they rode 
up. 

*** Who have you there, sentinel?’ asked 
the officer in advance of the rest. 

‘*My father glanced at him in surprise, 
and then giving the salute, replied: 

***Tt is a straggler who has deserted his 
post, your majesty. I have halted him 
here, and was about to call for the guard, 
when you came up.’ 

***A deserter, eh?’ exclaimed Napoleon, 
shortly. ‘A straggler? Shoot him on the 
spot, sentinel. You know my orders,’ 

*** Sire,’ said my father, impulsively, ‘ it 
is my son.’ 

*** Your son, grenadier? Why then did 
you not let him pass through the lines 
quietly, without getting him into trouble? 

***T belong to the Guard, sire,’ said my 
father, firmly. 

*** What! You refuse to shoot your son, 
and yet are willing to deliver him to others, 
who will not spare him? How is this?’ 

*** Sire, am an old soldier. I was at 
Arcola, at Lodi, at Marengo, and at Auster- 
litz, and I know how to obey orders,’ 

‘*The emperor then questioned me as to 
the cause of my folly, and I told him frankly 
the whole truth. 

*** You are a young man,’ he said, sternly, 
‘and thatis much in your favor; but young 
men must learn obedience, Grenadier,’ he 
added, to my father, ‘your son has deserved 
death. It is your duty to shoot him down.’ 
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Sire,’ broke in my father, quickly. 

***Silence? commanded the emperor. 
‘A grenadier of the Guard should know how 
to obey. I myself will give the word of 
command, and you must do your duty.’ 

“*T heard my father groan in anguish. 

*** Ready,’ said Napoleon. My father’s 
musket clicked sharply. ‘ Present.’ The 
gun covered me with adeadly aim, and I 
closed my eyes as [ listened for the word 
‘frre.’ 

“*Tt did not come, however, and the next 
moment I heard the emperor say, ‘ Recover 
arms!’ 

** My father’s musket fell to the ground, 
and he sank on his knees at the emperor’s 
feet. Napoleon’s voice was very soft and 
kind now, and a new hope sprang up in me. 

“** What is your name, grenadier?’ asked 
Napoleon. 

***Paul Dampierre, sire,’ 
father, falteringly. 

***Tt was a hard trial, my friend,’ said 
the emperor, kindly, ‘ but you have borne 
it nobly, and have proved yourself a true 
Frerchman and a soldier. Have you had 
the cross yet?’ 

“** Yes, sire,’ the poor man stammered, 
*I won it at Austerlitz.’ 
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*** Well, then, Paul Dampierre, I make 
you asergeant. Take back your boy. I 
pardon him for his father’s sake. Teach 
him his duty, and make a good soldier of 
him. Young man,’ he added to me, ‘let 
this be a warning to you, and in the future 
let nothing tempt you from your duty.’ 

** The change was so sudden that it made 
me almost delirious with joy. I stammered 
out my thanks, but could not make myself 
intelligible. Then, inappropriate as it was 
at such a place, I swung my cap up and 
shouted, ‘Vive  Emperecur!’ at the top of 
my lungs, and my father joined me right 
heartily. ‘The emperor laughed, and turned 
to ride away, and as he did so the line of 
ba‘tle caught up the sbout, and rolled it 
through the night for miles away. 

** Well, gentlemen, I learned a lesson that. 
night which I have never forgotten. I have 
tried ever since to do my duty, and I think 
I may say I owe my present position to the 
kindness of our greatest sovereign. There 
now, Bosquet,’’ added the general, smiling 
as he turned to his heroic comrade, “I 
have redeemed my promise, and you know 
now how I met the Emperor Napoleon the 
First.”’ 


MY LOST LOVE. 
BY N. P. DARLING. 


“‘Gorne out to Verona, eh?” said the 
tall gentleman. 

“Yes sir, I’m going to try what I can do 
there; and as there’s but one physician in 
town, I hope to succeed,”’ I replied. 

**O, you’re a medical man, eh?’’ said the 
tall: gentleman, glancing at me from the 
corner of his gray eyes. ‘‘ By the way, I 
think I’ve heard of you; for you must know 
that I’m a Verona man.” 

** Indeed!” 

“Yes, but I’m only a late arrival. Have 
only resided in Verona about three months. 
But as I was saying—what a confounded 
racket these cars make!—I think I heard 
my daughter speak of a young physician 
who was about to establish himself in our 
town, and if I remember, the name was 
Robinson.” 

very same.” 

*“*Eh? I thought so. Well, I'm glad to 
make your acquaintance, doctor. My 


name is Couthony—Daniel Couthony, for- 
merly of New York city. Was in the dry 
goods business there, made asmall fortune, 
and now have retired to enjoy it.” 

Then we shook hands, and the tall gentle- 
man continued, ‘‘I shall be happy to have 
you call upon me, doctor, anytime. I 
haven’t many friends, or acquaintances 
rather, in Veronaas yet, and sometimes the 
time hangs rather heavy on my hands, 
Drop in of an evening when you’ve nothing 
else to do. I can’t promise you much in 
the way of entertainment, but Annie, my 
daughter, can play for you, and—” . 

** very fond of music,” I said. 

**Well, so am I,” cried the tall gentle- 
man. ‘If I hadn’t been, I should have 
gone crazy with the infernal ‘ practising’ 
I’ve had to listen to. Luckily, I've only 
one daughter, but by George! if I had an- 
other, she’d get her musical education away 
from home.” 
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But my tall friend didn’t have a chance 
to say any more, for just then the cars 
stopped at Verona, and we both got out, 
and there on the platform was my old friend 
George Splatts waiting for me. 

“Ah Harry, glad to see you,’”’ cried 
George. ‘‘Come right along. I’ve got my 
carriage here, and can take you right up to 
the house. You can send for your baggage 
any time.”’ 

** Good-day,”’ said the tall gentleman. 

** Good-day, sir.” 

**Be sure and call.’”’ And my new ac- 
quaintance walked rapidly away. 

““Why, Harry! that’s old Couthony! 
How did you become acquainted with him?’ 

**O, I made his acquaintance this morn- 
ing on the cars. We occupied a seat togeth- 
er. He invited me to call upon him.” 

** Lucky dog!’ exclaimed George. Why, 
the old gentleman has got a tremendous 
handsome daughter, my boy!” 

Yes, Annie,"’ coolly. 

**O, he’s been talking to you about her, 
eh! Egad! I shouldn't wonder if you ‘ cut 
out’ Tewky. I wish you could.” 

‘““Who is Tewky?” I asked, after getting 
into the carriage. 

‘* He’s a young lawyer, and I believe he is 
very much in love with Miss Couthony.” 

“‘And she?” 

**O, I don’t know anything about her. 
As I’ve not the honor of her acquaintance, 
I have only seen her, as yet, at a distance. 
I know that Tewky calls there quite often, 
and I’ ve seen him riding out with her several 
times; but for all that, 1 don’t think she’s 
so far gone with love for the conceited pup- 
py, as to hinder her falling in love with you. 
I'd try, anyway. Arich wife, my dear 
Harry, is something that a young physician 
in your circumstances can’t afford to sneeze 
at.”” 

“So, Mr. Tewky is of the same profession 
as yourself, George?” 

‘* Yes, we are the only ‘ legal gentlemen’ 
in town, and I don’t think he is any honor 
to the profession,’’ said my friend. ‘‘ He’s 

the most egotistical and disagreeable limb 
of the law I ever met, and that’s saying a 
great deal; but if he should marry Mr. 
Couthony’s daughter, why, man alive! 
Verona wouldn’t be large enough to hold 
him. So, Harry, if you love your friend, 
do have pity on him, and take that hand- 
some girl away from Tewky.” 
“Why, my dear fellow, I'm willing to do 
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anything in reason to accommodate an old 
friend, bnt I always have had an idea that I 
should like to marry to please myself,” 1 
an-wered, laughing. ‘‘ You must remem- 
ber that I haven’t, as yet, seen Miss Couth- 
ony, and—” 

*“*O, but she’s handsome, Harry. Mag- 
nificent form!—stands about fifteen hands 
high. Splendid pair of eyes, black as a 
thunder-cloud, but as luminous as the same 
cloud with a streak of lightning flashing out 
of it. Hair as black as a black cat’s ‘back, 
and full as glossy. Ah! she’s a fine crea- 
ture, lassure you. Walks like a princess. 
You should see her foot and ankle! Skin 
like satin, soft, white—” 

“Why, old fellow, I thought you’d only 
seen her at a distance?”’ 

“Eh? O, Tl tell you about that. She 
walked past the office one day, and I took a 
peep at her through my opera-glass,”’ said 
George. 

“And one peep more, I think, would 
have turned your brain, my boy. Why 
don’t you try to win her for yourself?’ 

‘*O, I’m engaged to just the nicest little 
girl in Verona, though she isn’t handsome, 
and she has to teach school fora living; but 
she thinks the world of me, unworthy that 
Iam. But, pshaw! what the deuce am I 
talking about! here we are at home.”’ 

We got down and went into the house 
together, and George took me up to my 
room, for you must know I was going to 
‘board with his mother, who was a widow, 
and not in very enviable circumstances, 
There he left me to prepare for dinner. 

That afternoon I took possession of my 
office, and hung my banner on the outer 
wall, and as everybody in Verona seemed 
to be enjoying excellent health, I smoked 
my pipe and read the Medical Journal in 
peace, When I had exhausted that, I 
opened my Shakspeare and read of the— 


‘* Wonderful wooings, 
And infamous doings ”’ 


of Richard of Gloster, till George came in 
and took me home to tea. 

The next day, and the next, were about 
the same. Either the people of Verona 
were proof against all the diseases and dis- 
orders that ordinary flesh is heir to, or else 
they thought too much of their precious 
lives to trust themselves in the hands «fa 
young and inexperienced physician, while 
old Dr. Codger was still to be had. When 
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he was away, and they couldn’t find him, 
then they came for me; but that wasn’t 
often, I assure you, 

Well, it was the evening of my third day 
in Verona, and I was walking home to tea, 
humming “ The Little Brown Jug,’”’ and 
wishing I had one, when who should I meet 
but my new friend the tall gentleman? 

“Ah doctor! glad to see you. Going to 
see a patient?” 

“Patient be ——. I wish I had one,” I 
growled. ‘ 

** Ha, ha, doctor, I’m afraid you're getting 
discouraged.”’ 

“Not a bit of it, but I’m hipped.” 

“O, is that all? Then come home with 
me. We'll Le justin time for tea,’’ said 
Mr. Couthony, taking my arm. 

I thought of his handsome daughter and 
consented, not that 1 had any more idea of 
falling in love with, and marrying her, my 
dear reader, than you have at the present 
moment; but I am fond of the ladies, I must 
confe-s, and I had entertained thoughts of 
marrying sometime, when the right woman 
came along, provided the right woman 
would have me. I was not handsome, I 
know, but I felt that if I didn’t marry, it 
wouldn't be because I was 


—“‘in want 
Of personal beauty or grace, 
For many a man with a wife 
Is uglier far in the face.’’ 


Iwas muttering these lines to myself, 
when a perfect Adonis passed us, Mr. 
Couthony bowed rather stiffly to the “ curled 
darling.” 

** Know him?” he asked. 

“Nosir. I think I’ve never seen him 
before.”’ 

“Well, that’s Augustus Tewky, a young 
lawyer that transacted some business for 
me when I first came to town. I regret now 
that I didn’t employ Lawyer Spiatts, for 
this fellow is insufferable.” 

‘*Splatts is my particular friend,” said I. 

““Ah, indeed! I should like to know 
him, I like his looks. But here we are.” 

Mr. Couthony rang the bell, a servant 
opened the door, and I followed my tall 
friend into the drawing-room. 

A vision of loveliness greeted my eyes, 

daughter, doctor. Annie, this is 
Doctor Robinson, the gentleman whose ac- 
quaintance I madeon the cars the other 
morning.” 


Miss Couthony bowed and gave me her 
little hand, anda “thrill leaped through 
my veins like wine.”’ 

** You must play for us after tea, Annie; 
for we're both feeling intolerably dull, from 
the same cause—nothing to do,” said her 
father, smiling lovingly upon his only 
daugbter. 

An elderly lady appeared just then. It 
was Mr-. Couthony. I was introduced, and 
then we all went out to tea, . 

I sat opposite Miss Couthony, and feasted 
my eyes upon her beauty as muchas I 
could without staring; and as her father did 
all the talking—he was determined to do 
that—I had nothing to do but think of her 
and look at her; and let me tell you, my 
young and unsophisticated friend, if you 
want to preserve your peace of mind, look- 
ing at and thinking of a beautiful young 
lady isn’t the way to do it, I assure you, 

Miss Couthony was not apparently much 
interesied inme. I think she took a ** com- 
prehensive survey’’ of my countenance 
when I was introduced to her, and that prob- 
ably satisfied her, for her glance never met 
mine again until we returned to the draw- 
ing-room and she was seated at the piano. 
Then, our eyes did meet once, and ah, what 
eyes hers were! They took my heart by 
storm, and I surrendered. If I didn’t love 
her, will my kind and indulgent reader 
oblige me by informing me what was the 
matter? for [ would really like to know. 

I must confess that I passed a very pleas- 
ant evening, notwithstanding the fact that 
Miss Couthony seemed almost entirely ob- 
livious of my presence, though when she 
did notice me she was studiously polite, 
She played whatever her father asked her 
to, but volunteered nothing; and when she 
retired from the piano, she left my enter- 
tainment to her father and mother—the 
latter, by the way, one of <ae dearest old 
ladies that ever I met, one whom, as I re- 
marked to myself at the time, ‘* Though I 
cannot call you mother at present, I most 
sincerely hope to call you by that name in 
the future.’’ 

The next morning at breakfast I met 
George. 

Where were you last night, Harry?”’ he 
asked, looking up from the muffin he was 
buttering, as I entered the room. 

passed the evening at Mr. Couthony’s,”’ 
I answered, feeling a blush under my 
whiskers. 
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** And you saw her?” 

« Yes.”’ 

Well?” 

**She’s rather handsome.” 

**Come, come, old fellow, none of that. 
Own up—confess that she’s the most beau- 
tiful-woman you ever beheld, and that you 
are over head and ears in love with her. 
But did you see Mr. Tewky?”’ 

‘** Not there; but I met him on the street, 
and he is handsome, and I think Miss Couth- 
ony is in love with him, for how could she 
be anything else?” 

‘*Pshaw! women don’t like handsome 
men.” 

“Well, then, perhaps Miss Couthony 
don't like Augustus Tewky. I can tell 
bettér about that when I see them togeth- 
er,”’ I said. 

**Of course you can. ButI say, Harry, 
don’t give up the ship. You've got into 
the fortress, and it’s all easy work now. 
Do, if you love me (I know you love the girl), 
cut that confounded Tewky out, and, by 
George! I'll do anything for you—get a 
divorce for you, when you want one, and it 
shan’t cost you a cent.”’ 

“Thank you, George; butif I’m going to 
want a divorce I think I wont marry.” 

**Pshaw! you wont want one, of course, 
with such a dear sweet girl as she is fora 
wife,” 

Well, I took my friend’s advice, and 
called at Mr. Couthony’s house very often; 
so often, in fact, that the old gentleman 
very soon suspected whatI came after. But 
whether his daughter suspected or not I 
could not discover. However, as we grew 
better acquainted, she grew more sociable, 
and the time soon cawe when the old gentle- 
man didn’t have to remain in the drawing- 
room to entertain me, for Annie could do 
that very well alone, and she seemed to 
take pleasure in it; and now, when the dear 
girl sang to me, as she often did, her glorious 
eyes were not fixed upon the music be- 
fore her, but they often looked up into mine, 
and O, wasn’t it bewildering, enchanting 
and entrancing? I’m inclined to think it 
was. 

But there was one thing that puzzled me, 
I never saw Mr. Augustus Tewky at the 
house, and I asked myself the meaning of 
it. Had she discarded him? It didn’t seem 
possible. Even if she loved me—and I be- 
gan to believe she did—she had had no op- 
portunity to reject his addresses on my 
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account, for I was sure that he had not 
called at her house since my arrival in 
Verona. 

But ail this was explained one morning 
by Mr. Couthony himself. 

I had been a resident of Verona now 
about two months, when one morning, as I 
satin my office smoking my meerschaum 
and reading the paper, Mr. Couthony walked 
in, and taking a chair, declared that he’d 
something very particular to say to me. 

“And I, my dear sir, am ready to listen 
to anything you have to communicate,” I 
said, ‘* You haven’t come to seek medical 
advice?”’ 

**Pshaw! no, I never was in better bodily 
health, doctor, in my life,’’ answered he, 
“No, it’s nothing about my health—it’s 
about my girl.’ 

How my heart beat, and my blood all 
rushed into my face! 

“Ah! Annie—what of her?” 

Mr. Couthony looked up into my face. 

**Doctor, am I mistaken? Do you love 
her?”’ 

Well, egad! this was a question for a 
father! Was he going to ask my intentions, 
etc., as they do out West? Did he think I 
was trifling with her? 

** Excuse the question, doctor,’’ he went 
on to say. ‘It may sound very strange to 
you, but under the circumstances, I feel a 
very strong interest in the matter. I think 
you are aware how much I think of you? 
The first time I saw you I liked you, and I 
like you better and betterevery day. Noth- 
ing could make me happier than to know—” 

‘*Why, Mr. Couthony,” interrupting him, 
**you must have known that I had an ob- 
ject in calling at your house so often, aside 
from the pleasure of seeing and conversing 
with you.” 

“‘T thought so. I was sure of it,’ he 
cried, 

“And well you might be, for I have not 
tried to disguise my feelings in the least, 
Yes sir, I do love Annie, and I should be 
the happiest man in the world if I could 
make her my wife.”’ 

*“‘And I should be the next happiest man,” 
chimed in Mr. Couthony. ‘‘ Now I think I 
told you that when I first came to Verona 
I employed a certain lawyer here, by the 
name of Augustus Tewky. He was at my 
house a great deal, and, of course, made the 
acquaintance of Annie. They became ex- 
cellent friends, and I fear, lovers. I detested 
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the man from the bottom of my heart, for I 
soon discovered that he was nothing but an 
egotistical little puppy, without brains, with- 
out anything, in fact, but a pretty face and 
a smattering of law. I detested him; but 
what could ldo? I don’t believe in turning 
a@ young man outof doors because your 
daughter wants to marry him. As far as 
my experience goes, that is only striking the 
first note in the tune ‘ Haste to the Wed- 
ding,’ for they’re generally bound to marry 
then, even if they were only half in earnest 
before. So I let Mr. Tewky call as often as 
he pleased, though I endeavored to make 
him look as ridiculous as possible in Annie’s 
eyes, whenever I had an opportunity. But 
I didn’t succeed in a single instance, Love 
is blind, they say, and 1 believe it. At last, 
however, my patience was exhausted. I 
couldn’t bear the sight of the fellow any 
longer, and so, one evening I asked Annie 
if she intended to marry him. She said she 
should wait untii she was asked. 

*** Well,’ said I, ‘you can choose your 
own husband, Annie; but if you marry 
that Tewky, you will do so without my 
consent. I shall do nothing to hinder you, 
though. Marry him, if you will, and repent 
of it after!’ 

** Well, sir, since that night Mr. Augus- 
tus Tewky hasn’t been to my house.”’ 

** Then she has discarded him, of course,”’ 
I cried, quite elated. 

don’t know. I’m fearful. Annie has 
been so guiet since that conversation I had 
with her, that I begin to doubt. ‘Smooth 
runs the water where the brook is deep,’ 
you know.” 

Mr. Couthony paused for a moment. 
Then he looked up rather shyly. 

** Doctor, I don’t know what you'll think 
of me, but I wish you’d propose. Then we 
shali know the worst. If she don’t accept 
you, then she loves Tewky.” 

**T ll propose to-night,” I cried. 

*Good! I wish you success. Good- 
morning.’ And without another word Mr. 
Couthony arose and left the room, 

** Well, this is rather out of the ordinary 
course of things,”’ Lremarked, confidentially, 
to the doctor. ‘‘In my wildest imaginings 
I never dreamed of anything quite so rich 
as this; to have a wealthy old gentieman 
ask me to propose matrimony to his daugh- 
ter. But I have no doubt of the result. 
She loves me, ’m,sure. I’ve read that in 
her eyes.”’ 
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That evening I called at Mr. Couthony’s 
and found Annie alone, and seating myself 
beside her on the sofa, without any unnec- 
essary preamble, I poured forth my love, 
and concluded by asking her to become my 
wife at her earliest possible convenience. 

““Why, doctor,’”? she began, while her 
eyes glowed like stars, and a deep blush suf- 
fused her face. ‘* Why, doctor, I wasn’t 
prepared for this.” 

** Call me Harry,’’ I murmured. 

‘Harry ’’—and she raised her glorious 
eyes to my face. 

* You do leve me, darling?’ 

She bowed her beautiful head upon my 
breast. 

I was answered. I was happy. I was 
too happy, perhaps. I felt as though I must 
go out somewhere in the woods and shout 
for very joy. I kissed her ten thousand 
times (now don’t ask me to take anything 
off that statement), and then, tearing my- 
self away from my love, I rushed out into 
the starry night. 

I met the dear old gentleman (I wonder I 
didn’t kiss him then) at the gate. 

** Doctor! doctor: what answer?” 

I grasped his hand, while the tears stood 
in my eyes, and then I said: 

‘*** My heart it is brighter 
Than all of the many 
Stars in the sky, 
For it’sparkles with Annie— 
It glows with the light 
Of the love of my Annie— 
With the thought of the light 
Of the eyes of my Annie.’ ”’ 


She is yours?” 

**She is mine!’ 

**Thank Heaven! I’m satisfied, God 
bless you, my boy!’’ cried the old gentle- 
man, turning away and rushing down the 
street. 

I went home iu a state of blissful bewil- 
derment, and dreamed ail night of millions 
of flashing black eyes, with rosy lips to cor- 
respond. 

When I went down to the office next 
morning I found a letter from my Aunt 
Semantha. The dear old lady was inclined 
to believe that she was on her deathbed, 
and desired me to hasten to her side at 
once, So I wrote a brief note to Annie, and 
hastened. 

When I reached my Aunt Semantha’s 
bedside (as she lived in Brompten, it took 
me three days to reach it), I found that she 
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‘ My Lost Love. 


had left it, and was going about the house 
as lively as ever. 

She thanked me for coming, and then I 
thanked her for writing to me to come, and 
then I bade her good-by, and hastened back, 
on the wings of love, to Verona, 

As | stepped on to the platform at the 
Verona station I met Mr. Couthony. He 
was pale, and his hair was in his eyes, and 
his hat was pushed on one side, 

*“She’s gone!” he gasped, grasping my 
arm. 

**Gone! Who? Where?’ I cried. 

“Annie.” 

“What! with him? With Augustus? 
With Tewky?” 

**No. He went one way, and she an- 
other. Butthey’ll meet. Stop’em! Find 
her! doctor! can’t you?” 

**T will,” I cried. 

That satisfied the old gentleman, and he 
turned away. But at that moment Splatts 
rushed up to me. 

**Ah, Harry, you’ve heard the news?”’ 

‘Yes. I’m going after her.” 

*“*Then I can help you. She went away 
disguised as a young man.” 

it possible?’ 

**Yes. There were several here at the 
station that saw and recognized her, though 
she had stained her face a dark olive tint. 
But you’ll know her. She took the last 
train up lastnight. If you are smart, you'll 
be able to find her before Tewky can effect 
a@ meeting with her. Good-by. There goes 
the bell.’”’ 

I pressed his hand, jumped back on to 
the train that I had just quitted, and was 
soon flying away after my false love. 

When we reached W——, I left the cars 
for the purpose of making inquiries about 
my lost love. The station master there is 
an acquaintance of mine, and to him I de- 
scribed the person [ was in search of. 

‘*Young fellow, not over sixteen or sev- 
enteen, dark eyes, dark hair, olive complex- 
ion, medium height, dressed in dark cloth- 
ing?’’ inquired Jencks. 

Yes, you’ ve—’”’ 

‘*Had very handsome eyes, did he? Was 
dressed rather foppishly, and looked infer- 
nally like a woman in disguise?” 

‘*The very same.”’ 

‘Then I did see him. Yes, I sold hima 
ticket to—where? O, Boston. I took par- 
ticular notice of the fellow. What has he 
done?”’ 
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‘Nothing, as yet, but he may. What 
time does the next train leave for Boston?’’ 
‘In ten minutes. Was he a woman?” 

“Yes. Give me a ticket for Boston.” 

I paid for my ticket, and then stepping 
into the telegraph office, I sent a despatch to 
Splatts, informing him that I was certainly 
on her track, and hoped to find her now in 
a very few hours, 

Then I got on board the train, and step- 
ping into the smoking-car, solaced myself 
with my pipe, smoking fiercely all the way 
to Boston. 

The moment the cars stopped I jumped 
down on the platform, and securing a hack, 
started off to visit the various hotels in 
search of my lost love. 

I thought I knew the very house at which 
she would stop, and to that hotel I drove. 
Drubbs, the clerk, knows me. He held out 
his hand the moment I entered the office. 

doctor, how d’ye do?”’ 

** Miserable, Pass the register.” 

“Going to stop with us to-night?” pass- 
ing the book toward me. 

**Perhaps. Let's see’’—running my eyes 
down the page—** Couthony, room twenty- 
two.”’ 

Know him?” inquired Drubbs. 

**Yes.’’ And I rushed up stairs to num- 
ber twenty-two. 

I paused at the door, hardly knowing 
what to do. 

** Now I am to meet her,” said I, * but 
what am I to say? Perhaps Tewky is with 
her—perhaps they are already married; but 
no—Drubbs asked if I knew him, Couthony. 
It must be Annie, and in male attire.’’ 

I knocked, and instantly the door was 
thrown open, and she stood before me. 

**O Annie, my darling?’ I cried, spring- 
ing into the room and clasping her to my 
heart. 

I forgot ail about Tewky then, all about 
her running away from me, everything save 
the fact that the dear girl was in my arms, 

*O my darling! how could you?’ [ 
asked; but she didn’t answer. 


‘**She let her cheek repose on mine, 
She let my arms around her twine; 
One kiss was half allowed, and then—’’ 


she snickered, and asked—in a veice that 
wasn’t Annie’s: 

** Who the deuce do you think I am?”’ 

I threw the owner of that voice from my 
arms, and staggering back, I cried in tones 
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indicative of the most heart-rending agony, 
**O heavens! are you not Annie Couthony?” 

The young gentleman scratched his head, 
and smiling sweetly, answered thus: 

** No, my dear sir, I don’t believe I am— 
that is, if I know myself. But if you mean 
Annie Couthony of Verona, why, I am her 
brother, and my name is Sam. I believe 
Annie and I do look very much alike, only 
her complexion is much more delicate. 
But bless you, my dear, you might have 
known ’twan’t Annie, because you see she 
never wears this style of coat and panta- 
loons. But, by the way, who are you?” 

**Tam Dr. Robinson, of Verona.” 

**Ha! ha! ha! So you’re the man, eh? 
Tewky told me about you. Know Tewxy? 
Dem good fellow! Yousee, I’ve been away 
to school ever since the governor moved out 
to Verona. I went home yesterday, for the 
first time. Hadn’t been in the house half 
an hour when Annie sent me to Mr. Tew- 
ky’s office with a note, and he told me all 
about you, and—” 

** Where is he now?’ I demanded, seiz- 
ing the young jackanapes by the throat. 

**O, keep cool, doc. How do you sup- 
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pose I know where he is? I went as far as 
W—— with Annie last night, and then I 
left her and came to Boston; but I guess by 
this time they have met, and are married,”’ 

I released Sam, and sank back into a 
chair with a groan, 

**It’s rather tough, aint it, doc, to have a 
girl go back on you that way?” said Sam, 
stroking his beardless face. ‘‘But what 
could you expect to do alongside of Tewky?’ 

Ididn’tanswer. Icouldn’t. Ihad loved 
and lost, and if you, my dear reader, have 
ever been in the habit of loving and losing, 
you can imagine what my feelings were at 
the time a great deal better than I can de- 
scribe them. 

Bidding Master Sam Couthony an affec- 
tionate good-by, I lefi the room and the 
house, and that night I started for Bromp- 
ton and my Aunt Semantha’s, leaving a 
note in the post-office for Splatts to send my 
luggage after me, for 1 felt that I never 
could go back to Verona, 

I never have been to Verona since, and 
whether Augustus Tewky and his wife are 
living together happily or not, I don’t 
know; but they have my best wishes. 


O RESTLESS SEA! 


BY KATHARINE H. GREENE. 


O Restless Sea! 

How thou dost fret— 
Throughout thy stormy symphony 
There seems to creep a memory 

Tinged with regret 


O Heaving Sea! 
To thee I come 
For comfort in my misery— 
Perchance thy solemn litany 
May breathe of Homr. 


O Darkling Sea! 
1 yearn to tread 
The caverns where thy treasures are; 
And in those purple depths afar 
Search for my dead. 
Saint Louis, Mo., Sept., 1876. 


O Foaming Sea! 
claim mine own— 

For ah! I envy thee the face 

Locked closely in thy cold embrace— 
A treasure mine alone, 


O Surging Sea! 
I wildly crave 
A rest forevermore in thee— 
A dreamless sleep from sorrow free— 


A peaceful grave. 


O Murmuring Sea! 
Close to thy heart 
Where lies my noble, fair young dead, 
I, too, would lay my weary head— 
No more to part. 
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EDITH VANCE. 


BY MRS. LOUISA LOCKHART. 


Sue stood at the window tapping rest- 
lessly upon the panes, while outside the 
rain pattered drearily, making the long 
stretch of seashore look bleak and lonely. 
Yet there she stood, with large dreamy eyes 
and face with perfect contour, while her 
queenly head was crowned with a wealth of 
golden brown hair, which fell in ripples to 
her slender waist. Not only was she beauti- 
ful in form and feature, this Edith Vance; 
her greatest charm lay in the sweet uncon- 
sciousness of the subtle influence which she 
exerted over every one with whom she con- 
versed. How her eyes glowed and spar- 
kled with passion in moments of excite- 
ment! while through them spoke a restless 
longing for something higher and nobler. 
But this is why she stood there with clouded 
brow, looking out o’er the dreary scene 
before her. Last night, sitting alone among 
the vines which drooped and clustered 
around her in the garden, she suddenly 
heard voices near her. Her first impulse 
was to make known her presence, but upon 
hearing her own name mentioned, an irre- 
sistible impulse caused her toremain. She 
grasped the clustering vines for support, as 
Clara Hartly remarked: 

“You speak rather disparagingly of 
Edith, Cousin Raymond, And yet by your 
devoted attention to her, one would be led 
to suppose that you were hopelessly in love 
with this ‘simple little rustic,’ as you so 
heartlessly term her.”’ 

“You should not condemn me too se- 
verely, Clara. Iadmit that I have compli- 
mented her with the appellation of ‘ charm- 
ing little rustic,’ and really I am sincere, 
Yet when I am in her society, I certainly 
perceive in her the lack of culture and re- 
finement which are so needful to every 
young lady.” 

** Raymond, you wrong this girl. If you 
only knew the privations she endures for 
the sake of those who pretend to supply the 
place of parents to her; how she strives with 
such earnestness and sweetness of disposi- 
tion to lighten the everyday cares, which 
must otherwise weigh heavily upon her 
aunt; how evening after evening she assists 
the children in their tasks, while in return 


she only receives hints of her utter depend- 
ence upon the charity of her relatives; if 
you knew her true worth you would indeed 
think this Edith a treasure.”’ . 

** But, Clara, I am not seeking for such 
treasure—one who only knows how to be 
motherly, and a household drudge, in fact. 
Imagine this pretty face void of intellect, a 
form perfect, yet awkward in manner, grac- 
ing the drawing-room as Mrs. Raymond 
Gray.”” And he gave a light scornful laugh. 

** You are mistaken, cousin. Iconversed 
with Edith a few evenings since, and to my 
surprise found her to be a young lady of 
high intellectual culture. She at first 
seemed shy and reticent, but as I advanced, 
taking up my long train of favorite novels, 
tracing their heroes through a terrible bap- 
tism of suffering, into the fullgrown matur- 
ity of strength and perfection, and on into 
the more substantial solid literature, how 
her eyes glowed and sparkled! Why, with 
all my boasted knowledge of history, I 
found her far my superior; and thus I un- 
consciously touched the spring which only 
needed awakening to bubble forth in bright 
and glowing activity. This superficial cul- 
ture of which you speak is that which falls 
short of developing any fitness for a com- 
plete and serviceable lifework—that in 
which the young lady wrenches her soul 
away from pure goodness, going down to 
the vain frivolous world to make it more 
vain and frivolous still. Pardon me, Ray, 
but do you know that you lack earnestness? 
And it is this which leads you on in such 
disregard for the feelings of others; or, I 
should say, in such reckless unthought as to 
make you forgetful of others. I sincerely 
believe that you have unintentionally been 
false to Edith, and even false to yourself. 
Do you remember these lines from Shaks- 
peare? 

——‘‘* To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow as the night the day 

Thou canst not then be false to any one.’ 


** Nay, you have trifled with this girl’s 
affections, I feel convinced of it; and know- 
ing her kind and gentle disposition, and 
your inherited family pride, I feel how 
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futile her hopes must be, and 1 do condemn 
you.”’ 

**But wherein have I been false to this 
girl? You speak as though I had even 
asked her to become my wife, and had 
broken my pledge. Lassure you that I have 
never even mentioned the subject to her, 
and really do not intend to do so.” 

** Raymond, do you imagine that you can 
only be false, in making a promise which 
you intend you will never fulfil? In this 
perhaps you are innocent, but if you have 
been cruel enough to win this girl’s affec- 
tion, only for pastime, then you are indeed 
false to her!’’ 

**Well, Cousin Clara, I thank you for 
your kind advice. Idid not even think this 
‘simple rustic’ possessed a heart. But I 
promise in future to guard against such 
‘devotion’ toward Miss Edith, andif you 
will teach her fashionable etiquette, I will 
then perhaps invite her to grace the parlor 
of my elegant Broadway mansion. *‘* But 
seriously, cousin, 1 cannot see why you 
imagine her brain stocked with historic lore. 
I am sure I always found her shy and almost 
afraid of me.’’ 

** Raymond, perhaps you never gave her, 
in your conversations with her, an opportu- 
nity of displaying to you her literary conver- 
sational knowledge. You, I imagine, talk 
only foolish, weak, sentimental nonsense, 
instead of seeking to know if her mind pos- 
sesses any deeper knowledge.”’ 

** Well, Clara, I am tired of this, and as 
the air is growing chilly 1 think we had 
best go in.’”’ So the two walked out of the 
shadows along the path to the house near 
by, while near enough to touch them as they 
passed stood Edith Vance, like a Niobe 
frozen into stone; and when she at last had 
power to move, how her thought came rush- 
ing back, with O, such shame, that she had 
allowed her heart to be given unasked to 
this Raymond Gray. Yet she was to blame? 
Had he not proven by his actions that he 
loved her? So it seemed to her, and yet 
his words had proved the baseness and 
treachery of his actions, and with heart 
beating wildly she was yet thankful that 
she had overheard the conversation. She 
remained long in the arbor, with the faint 
breeze fluttering her ringlets, and kissing 
her pale cheeks as if to awaken her, while 
near by the sea murmured and sobbed as it 
beat against the shore, and it seemed to 
Edith, as though it were a murmuring and 
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sobbing of her own heart over her terrible 
sufferings. She finally walked mechanical- 
ly into the house, and shutting the door be- 
hind her as she entered her room, sat down 
tothink. Whatwaslifetoher? The morn- 
ing began bright, but the Angel of Death 
soon took away her mother, whom she only 
had a faint remembrance of, and until she 
was fifteen she had lived alone with her 
father, whom she had grown to love almost 
to idolatry, but who, leaving her one bright 
morning with a loving kiss and a cheerful 
smile, was borne home at evening—dead! 
The doctors said heart-disease, which he 
had been laboring under for several years, 
had caused his sudden death. Poor little 
Edith sat alone, sobbing as if her heart 
would break, and after the funeral she was 
hurried away to her uncle’s to dwell among 
new scenes and associations so very unlike 
what she had been used to, as to almost im- 
agine herself at times ina new world. Her 
relatives were kind after their style, but her 
aunt, having little sympathy for even her 
own offspring, could scarcely be expected 
to adopt this poor friendless orphan at once 
into her heart. However, Edith never com- 
plained, but yielded passively to the burdens 
which were heaped upon her young shoul- 
ders, by the young tyrants growing up about 
her. It was soon ascertained that Mr. 
Vance had in great speculations risked his 
vast fortune, and the consequence was that 
it was swept away, leaving his daughter— 
penniless. Perhaps it was that she ever 
kept in remembrance her dependent condi- 
tion, which made her so kind and gentle to 
the children, who came to her unbesitating- 
ly with their knotty questions in arithmetic, 
assured of an answer, and even little Benny, 
a chubby bright-eyed young gentleman of ° 
three, who stood in stout defiance of his 
mother’s threats, yielded passively to the 
kind entreaties of Edith. 

It was ahard struggle to the girl as she 
stood looking out over the water—the storm 
within her soul raging still more fiercely 
than the elements without—for were not 
love and pride equally contending for the 
victory? But she must leave the sands, 
She knew how strongly opposed to her de- 
parture her aunt would be, although she 
called her a dependant upon them. And 
how still more bitterly the children would 
object. Yet she thought it her duty, and 
must yield. She remembered her kind old 
nurse in the city, who lived on a small in- 
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come, left her on the death of a near rela- 
tive. She also remembered how kindly 
Nurse Rose had said, on parting with 
her: 

“‘Tf ever ye are in need of friends, little 
one, come to me, and it would be such a 
comfort to me to share my little cottage 
with you!’ And to Nurse Rose she had 
resolved to go. 

It was a sad morning to all the inmates of 
the great rambling old house which stood 
upon the seashore, and served as a home for 
a few who, during the hot summer months, 
wished for quietude and rest—when the 
great old lumbering stage drove up, which 
was to carry Edith to the village depot five 
miles away, for with her kindness and sweet- 
ness of disposition Edith had won the hearts 
of all. Among the group who stood on the 
piazza waiting to say good-Wy to her as she 
passed, was Raymond Gray. He walked 
hurriedly up to her, and reaching out his 
hand grasped hers and shook it warmly. 
He looked at her tenderly, but in response 
only encountered a haughty glance, which 
wounded him sorely; and long after the old 
red stage had disappeared, he wondered at 
the cold strange manner of the young girl, 
whom he had so heartlessly wronged. And 
now, as she had gone away, perhaps he 
would never meet her again. Somehow he 
did not like to imagine this, and yet he per- 
suaded himself that it was only fancy; he 
knew that in the next month which should 
be spent here, the time would fall heavily 
on his hands. He thougtit of the many 
happy evenings he had spent with her, 
strolling along the shore, or gathering flow- 
ers to arrange in huge bouquets as they sat 
together in the arbor. But he forced him- 
self to put a ide these thoughts, and taking 
a cigar from its case, and a book from his 
table, walked out to a great elm which stood 
a short distance from the house, and throw- 
ing himself beneath its shade, finally fell 
asleep under their consoling influence. 

But what of Edith? The battle still raged, 
yet not so fearfully—there were moments 
whex pride seemed to conquer, moments 
when her soul lit up with hopes of a brill- 
iant future (for this Edith had talent), and 
at times the ideal which reigned in her heart 
seemed hurled from its pedestal. And when 
she left the house which had been her home 
since her father’s death, it was with an 
earnestness in her heart, and a resolution 
to surmount all obstacles, and claim a posi- 
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tion before the world which she knew by 
right was hers. 

Five years have passed; the long, low, 
rambling house upon the seashore is gone, 
but standing in its place is a large elegant 
mansion, still the resort for ‘‘ fashionables ”’ 
who seek for quietude and repose. One 
lovely afternoon in June, the birds were 
singing joyously in the trees, and the tall 
grass waved in billows across the meadows 
behind the large stone house; while the 
dull sands stretching along the shore spar- 
kled here and there, as the bits of shell and 
sand caught the shining sunbeams. 

Once more Edith stood at the window 
looking out over the deep blue sea, but the 
pure brow on this fair day gave no indica- 
tion of sorrow. Suddenly a carriage drove 
up to the piazza, and a lady and gentleman 
alighted. Edith only caught a glimpse of 
them as they passed into the house, and 
somehow a thought of five years ago flashed 
through her mind, and brought with it 
memories which long ago seemed forgotten. 
Yet a sarcastic smile played around her lips 
as she muttered: 

‘Strange I should think of this Raymond 
Gray, whom I hive not met for years, and 
although the love I once bore him, through 
strong disrespect, beginning that night, has 
been conquered. Yet I feel a vague pity 
still in my heart for the young girl who, 
from innecent bliss was rudely awakened to 
find herself deceived. How little is some- 
times required to form the turning point in 
our lives! I have succeeded even beyond 
my most sanguine expectations. 

** T wonder if he now would consider me 
only a ‘simple rustic.’ 1, Edith Vance, the 
renowned musician; but ‘ self-praise is half 
scandal’ is an old adage, so I will leave the 
compliments for others. 

“But I must dress and go down. 
wonder who the fresh arrivals can be!’ 

So wondering, she soon completed her 
toilet, and going down to the parlor, sat 
down at the piano, and gave vent to her 
strange feelings. Now the melodies gushed 
forth, impassioned, glowing, intoxicating, 
and then all at once throbbed between them 
as it were, sharp dissonances and discords. 
As the last note died upon the air she 
turned and stood face to face with Raymond 
Gray. 

‘*Excuse me, Miss Vance, but hearing 
the soul-inspiring strains which I knew 
could be from none other than yourself, and 
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presuming upon our former acquaintance, 
allow me to congratulate you upon your 
success as a renowned musician.” 

** Thank you, Mr. Gray, your compliment 
is quite flattering.” 

The quietness of this greeting speech was 
but a fair sample of her manner. She was 
still the same quiet Edith, but so queenly 
and self-possessed, as to make even the fas- 
tidious Raymond Gray feel her far above 
himself. 

** Pray allow mea few words with you, 
Miss Vance, ere you leave the room.”’ And 
he placed achair for her, and sitting near 
her, asked why she had so shunned him, 
who had sought so earnestly for her society ; 
and why, through all the intervening years, 
she had returned the letters which he had 
so persistently sent, unopened. He did not 
wait to be answered, but looking upon her 
as she sat so inconsistently beautiful, and 
grasping her hand as she arose—** You shall 
hear me before you go, Edith. Ilove you 
better than my life.’’ 


She wrenched her hand from his, and, 
standing erect, looking into the treacherous 
face with her calm brown eyes, said: 

‘*Mr, Gray, your speech is useless, and 
besides, [am only a simple rustic, unfit to 
grace afashionable Broadway mansion. My 
heart was once yours, but it now belongs to 
another.’’ So saying, Edith left the room, 
feeling that her revenge was complete. 

Itis said “‘revenge is sweet,’’ but she 
felt a half pity in her heart for this man as 
she saw the look of despairjupon his face. 
As he sat there, a thought of the conversa- 
tion inthe arbor flashed through his mind; 
could it be possible that Edith could have 
overheard them? He arose, and walking 
mechanically to his room packed his valise, 
and left within an hour for the city. 

But soon there were fresh arrivals, and 
among them was Edith’s lover, Ernest 
Parker, and as she satin the parlor once 
more singing a sweet ballad, every trace of 
the late scene was banished from her coun- — 
tenance, while joy reigned in its stead. 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE FOR 1877. 


A FEW WORDS TO OUR PATRONS. 


There is no occasion for many words to our patrons this New Year. We have catered 
for their amusement and instruction for such a long time that we know our friends un- 
derstand us, and will believe us when we say that we intend to make BALLOU’s MaGa- 
ZINE, for the year 1877, as good and fresh as it has been in the past; and if it is possible 
to improve it, we shall certainly do so. We have engaged several new contributors, who 
will write for our pages, and we shall continue to employ the best story-tellers in the 
country, for the purpose of making our Magazine attractive. Colonel James Franklin 
Fitts makes his first appearance, for some months, in the Department for Young Folks; 
and we wish to call attention to his serial, as it is an Indian and Western story combined. 
Mr. Wm. Ii. Macy, the blind writer of Nantucket, will furnish us with quite a number of 
sea and whaling yarns; and the Misses Bigelow and Dupee will continue to supply us 
with charming domestic and love stories; and many others have been engaged in the same 
line. On the whole, we feel quite pleased at the prospect for the next twelve months, and 
we wish all the friends of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE ‘‘A Happy New Year.”’ 

Remember our terms are just as they were last season—only $1.50 per year, and postage - 
prepaid, For club terms see the cover page, where full particulars can be found. 
THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE CHILD OF THE WILDERNESS. 


A True Story of Early 


Life in the Northwest. 


EDITED BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 
THE COLONEL EXPLAINS. 


Luxe and Leander are at the bottom of it. 

This shall be a very brief chapter. I have 
a long story to tell, and no time nor space to 
waste over preliminaries; but a few words 
about myself as I am will not be amiss; in 
fact, they seem rather necessary to show 
how and why this true story came to be 
written. So I will write this initial chapter 
with my own hand; and, as I will explain 
soon, this is the only one of the whole num- 
ber that I can claim as entirely my own 
composition, 

The story speaks of me all the way 
through as a boy. So I was when the ad- 
ventures occur that it relates, for they hap- 
pened mostly in the fall of the year 1831, 
and the following winter and spring. I was 
fifteen years old that October, and therefore 
I am bordering on sixty now. And, in one 
sense, I am about as much of a boy as I was 
then. All the bright lads who will read 
these lines know that there are some frosty- 
headed fellows whose hearts never do grow 
old, and who are almost always ready for a 
game of ball, or some like frolic; men, in 
fact, who can’t forget that they were once 


boys themselves. I am one of this kind. 
When I have ceased to love the boys and to 
heartily sympathize with them in their joys 
and griefs—then I shall be all ready to be 
buried, as I hope I shall be. 

But possibly I should not think so much 
of the youngsters if it were not for my own; 
my grandsons, I mean, Luke and Leander. 
They are twins, a little past ten years of 
age, and very fine boys, if I dosay it. We 
live—that is, the boys, their parents and 
myself—in afar Western city. Theirfather 
is a bustling man of affairs, as I always pre- 
dicted he would be; but with me it is differ- 
ent. Ihave had an adventurous life and a 
hard one; have knocked about the United 
States from San Francisco to Bangor, and 
from St. Paul’s to Mobile; I was in the 
Black Hawk War (as you will learn in some 
future chapters), in the Mexican War, and 
saw some dreadful hard service under Gen- 
eral Lyon in Missouri, in the Rebellion; aud 
having been lucky enough, withal, to make a 
great deal of money in honest speculation— 
as who has a better right, I would like to 
know?—it isn’t necessary for me to work 
very hard, and I cheerfully take the view of 
it that I have done enough to entitle me to 
arest, At the same time I believe I am 
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pretty charitable, and do considerable good 
to those about me, and delight in company 
and society, young and old, as I probably 
shall as long as I live. My time is passed 
in reading the newspapers, and all those 
wonderful and entertaining books of travel 
in all quarters of the world that they send out 
so fast now-a-days from the Eastern cities, 
in hunting and fishing a little, in “ seeing 
the folks,”’ and in looking after Luke and 
Leander. 

But bless me,how Idorunon! Afterall 
this long preamble, filled as full of ‘‘I’s’’ as 
a printer’s case, I have just reached the 
point I started for, and the beginning of the 
reason why this true story is to get into 
print. It is I that “‘look after Luke and 
Leander.”” Fine boys they are, both of 
them, pretty studious, fond of geography 
and history, and hating arithmetic (just as 
their father used to be), and when out of 
schoo] they make me their companion more 
than half the time. I help them in their 
studies, we make garden together in pleas- 
ant weather, sometimes they go fishing with 
me; but what they like best of all is to sit up 
nights with me, and hear my stories about 
the adventures I have passed through. 

One cold night last winter, when the 
snow lay three feet deep in the yard, and it 
Was so tempestuous that we were certain 
there would be no callers, I took the boys 
up to my room and sat down for a regular 
story-telling. My room is a queer place, 
and the boys love dearly to gothere. It has 
a deep-mouthed fireplace, wide enough to 
burn a four-foot log whole, and on this oc- 
casion we had a roaring fire in it, which we 
kept up nearly all night. Here is my library, 
over which is mounted an American panther 
(ah—I shouldn’t wonder at all if the story 
had something to do with a creature like 
this!) that I shot in Texas about 1850; there 
is a monstrous stuffed rattlesnake coiled on 
a shelf; and there are natural specimens of 
eagles, cranes, bears, deer, and what not. 
Here are my guns and sporting tackle of all 
kinds; here are 1y pipes * and tobacco, my 
writing materials, and all I like best that 
doesn’t breathe; yes, and here, whenever I 
am, are likely to be Bruin, my great mastiff, 
who jumped into the pond and brought out 
Leander when he was five years old, saving 


* I want to remark right here that I did not 
learn to smoke till I was over forty, and I ad- 
vise all the boys to wait until that age before 
— Perhaps then they will not learn 
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him from certain death, and Wat Tyler, the 
best hunting-spaniel in the State. My room 
—‘‘grandpa’s room,’’ it is always called in 
this house—is a large place, full of grand- 
pa’s notions, and a dear place to him and 
the boys. 

Well—and I declare, it seems to me as 
though I never could stick to the subject of 
**how it happened!’’—on this memorable 
evening, after-I had smoked my pipe a 
while, and the boys had eaten their apples, 
and I had helped them to discover how it 
was that 

—well, what does it equal, youngsters?— 
who I hope don’t hate vulgar fractions as 
bad as Luke and Leander do—then we drew 
our big chairs up to the roaring fire, and I 
told them, without ever stopping to take 
breath, or stopping at all, except to answer 
a question now and then, or when inter- 
rupted by an ‘‘O grandpa!’ or some other 
exclamation of interest or excitement that 
could not be suppressed, the story that I am 
now introducing. 

Not, to be sure, the exact story; for I 
suspect it will receive some polishing and 
ornamenting, and perhaps a little pruning, 
from the hands into which it has fallen. 
But the substance of it, all the adventures 
and incidents, and the great groundwork of 
fact, I gave them, pretty much as you will 
find it set down in the following chapters. 

And never before had I seen the boys so 
interested! No, not even when I had de- 
scribed to them how at Buena Vista-our 
little army was almost crushed by the hosts 
of Mexicans who, five to one, charged us at 
the close of the battle, when Bragg’s guns 
laid them out by hundreds, and saved the 
day; nor when I told them of the tremen- 
dous fighting we did at Lexington, Missouri, 
under Mulligan, before the Confederates cut 
off our water and compelled us te surrender; 
nor in any of the hundred other true stories 
Ihad told them, Their eyes “ stuck out” 
—not exactly “so you could hang your hat 
on them,”’ but in a very wide-open kind of 
way; and when at last I declared that I 
must go to bed, both the boys exclaimed 
that they were not sleepy a bit, and clamored 
for more. But they got nomore that night. 

‘I’m afraid,’’ said the boys’ mother, the 
next morning at the breakfast-table, ‘‘ that 
grandpa makes his stories most too long for 
good hours or good health. I don’t believe 
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he knows himself what time it was last 
night when the soiree in grandpa’s room 
broke up.” 

**T looked at my watch,” said I, “‘ and it 
had stopped at half-past eleven. We all 
went to bed pretty soon after that, I should 
say.” 

Luke—Luke, senior, I mean, the boys’ 
father—laughed, and mother astonished me 
by assuring me that the boys did not leave 
my room till after the clock struck three. 

“The dickens!” said I, ‘* Who’d have 
thought it?” 

Youne Luke—Well, it was a splendid 
story, anyway. Wasn't it, Le? 

LEANDER—Yes sir! I could hardly get 
to sleep, thinking of it; and when I did I 
dreamed of Injuns, and deers, and panthers, 
till the breakfast-bell woke me up. 

The boys went off to school as usual that 
morning; but I am sadly afraid their young 
heads were full of something besides vulgar 
fractions. I was in my room when they 
came home in the afternogn; and the fire 
getting pretty hot, I opened the door. There 
were Masters Luke and Leander, talking 
very earnestly in whispers; and, what was 
very unusual, they exhibited some confu- 
sion when I appeared. 

“Why, what’s the matter now, boys?” 
said I. 

Leander looked at Luke; Luke looked at 
Leander. Both looked sheepish; neither 
said a word, 

‘Don’t both speak at once,” I said, 
meaning, of course, to quiz them; but in 
their excitement and confusion that is just 
what they did. 

**Grandpa,’”’ they both burst out in a 
breath, *“‘we want you to write out that 
long story you told us last night, for BAL- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE.” 

Anice proposal that was forme! I didn’t 
have to think twice about it before | de- 
clined — not ‘‘ declined with thanks,’ as 
some of the editors say. I suppose I spoke 
abruptly and decidedly, for the boys went 
away at once, and seemed to feel much dis- 
appointed. 

After they had gone I found that th 
subject would not be dismissed from my 
mind. I pished”’ and pshawed”’ at the 
idea, smoked a pipe, took down Stanley’s 
How 1 Found Livingstone,’’ and tried to 
urace the route of the expedition, and pres- 
ently found myself hunting for Unyanyem- 
be (I’m not just sure that’s right), near the 
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Cape of Good Hope; and concluding that I 
was bound to think a while of the young- 
sters’ absurd request, I put up Stanley and 
fell to thinking. 

I ought to say right here that in January, 
1873, I commenced to take BALLou for the 
boys, and that they laid to the “ Young 
People’s Story-Teller’? department like a 
couple of beavers, I read ‘Nicky the 
Waif”’ with them, and got considerably in- 
terested in it; especially the latter part, for 
the scenes it describes about the lower Mis- 
sissippi were very familiar to me, and I had 
met adozen fellows in my experience in the 
Southwest who were the counterparts of 
Talbot Brewster, Benito and Colonel Cope. 
And I was then—for it was in the latter 
part of January, reading “That Taylor 
Boy’’—and liked it right well, too. You 
know I told you, to begin with, that I was a 
boy yet. 

My reflections ended in calling the boys 
in, and asking them how on earth they hap- 
pened to think of such a preposterous thing 
as to set their poor old grandfather to work 
writing a storyfor BALLov’s. Their eager 
young faces brightened, and then followed 
a talk which I will abbreviate, and present 
here. 

Lukse—Why, grandpa, it’s better than 
anything we have ever read in the Maga- 
zine. 

LEANDER—Yes, indeed, or in any other. 

Luxre—And we think it a shame that all 
the boys— 

LEANDER—And girls, too— 

Luxkr— Yes—that they shouldn’t have the 
fun of reading it. 

LEANDER—And Luke thought perhaps 
you might write it in such a way as to men- 
tion our names; to say that you had been 
telling it to us, you know. 

GRANDPA—Nonsense, boys. Or rather, 
T’ll tell you just what I think of it. The 
story is a good enough one, I don’t doubt; 
and after seeing what an effect it has had 
upon you two, lam sure it would be suc- 
cessful among the young people—or the old 
ones either, for that matter. The trouble 
is not with the story, boys; it is with the 
hero of it, your grandfather. I can’t write; 
I mean, I’m not handy with the pen. A 
short letter in decent English is all I can 
aspire to in that line. If there was some 
experienced quill driver about here who 
could hear me condense the thing into about 
an hour’s talk, and then write it all out, it 
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would not be a bad idea, and he could figure 
you two young fellows intoit to your heart’s 
content; but I’d rather go out and fight 
again than to tryit. I haven’t the patience 
nor the gift of writing; in short, I can’t. 
So let’s hear no more of it. 

The boys went off again; and I was sur- 
prised to see that they didn’t seem to feel 
very much disappointed. And it was not 
long before I discovered that something 
mysterious was brewing. They were to- 
gether all the time out of school, and usually 
off by themselves in some out-of-the-way 
room. Once I surprised them writing to- 
gether; and although that was not unusual, 
yet on this occasion they hurried their 
writing-materials out of sight, as though 
there were something wrong about it. I 
must confess that I waited with some impa- 
tience for the boys to reveal their secret to 
me (as I knew they would, sooner or later), 
for their conduct was so very different from 
all I had seen in them. 

In about a week the mystery came out. 
The two young rascals brought to my room 
five or six pages of foolscap, with the main 
points and principal incidents of the story 
neatly put down, and a letter they had writ- 
ten to the author of ‘“‘ Nicky the Waif,”’ in- 
forming him that their grandfather—and 
they actually gave my name and address !— 
was the hero of the story they had sketched 
down, and asking him to write to me and 
get my permission to write it out for BaL- 
Lov. Only—and I was surprised to see 
that the boys had thought far enough ahead 
for that — they supposed their grandpa 
would not care to have his own name in the 
story; so the writer could use a fictitious 
one. And as that was a point of some im- 
portance, they had been thinking about an 
appropriate name, and they had decided on 
CreGER. Wouldn’t the author 
please use that one? — and wouldnt he 
please write to their grandpa right away and 
get his consent? 

I was vastly amused at the pluck and per- 
severance of the boys, and finally consented 
to their sending the letter; though 1 hardly 
expected anything to come of it. 

** But,” said Leander, with a lengthening 
face, ‘‘ we don’t know his address.”’ 

“Sure enough,” said Luke, ‘But we 
can write to the publishers for it!’ And 
away they went, full of their queer 
scheme. 

Their letter to the Magazine was duly an- 
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swered,* with the address asked for; and 
the boys’ letter and “‘ points’’ were mailed 
the same day. In ten days an answer came 
back from the author of ‘‘ Nicky.” He 
said, in brief, that the boys’ letter had 
reached him just as he was sketching out a 
plan for a story for the juvenile readers of 
BA..ov for 1877; but that the notes of my 
story had so impressed him that he had 
thrown aside his,own notes, and now ear- 
nestly requested that I would comply with 
the boys’ wish. ‘I may also ask you,’’ he 
added, ‘“‘in the names of a hundred thou- 
sand juveniles; for I know that many will 
read it, to say nothing of the children of a 
larger growth.” 

Well—to cut short this chapter of expla- 
nation, which I expected to be very short, 
and which is not so very short, after all—I 
had no peace from my grandsons until I 
consented. I wrote to the author of 
**Nicky,” telling him so, and giving him 
some further details which the boys had 
omitted. This, as I have said, was last 
winter. A few days ago I had another let- 
ter from him, asking me to write an intro- 
ductory chapter; and as it was now too late 
to refuse, I have written this, which I think 
I will send to him, without reading it over, 
for I don’t doubt there are lots of queer ex- 
pressions in it, wh.ch I can’t take the trou- 
ble to revise, I lay down my pen, hoping 
that the completed story may be as attract- 
ive and interesting to the great audience of 
young people it is to come before as it has 
been to the two boys who have had so much 
to do with laying it before them—and who 
are this moment knocking at the door of my 
room, impatient to read this chapter before 
it is sent away—my own dear grandsons, 
Luke and Leander. Heaven bless their 
bright young faces and generous hearts! 

Nore By THE Eprror.—I hope no one 
will be tempted to skip this introductory 
chapter. Interesting as the story is, it will 
seem doubly attractive after the reader has 
learned from the pen of the gallant Colonel 
—— himself, in a general way, what has 
happened to him since the end of the fear- 
ful and romantic journey which mainly oc- 
cupies the following pages. So well satis- 
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fied was I of this, that after completing the 
writing out of the narrative from the notes 
furnished me by the colonel and his grand- 
sons, I could not be content to send it to 
the Magazine for publication without just 
such a chapter to start with, from the pen 
of its hero; and all who read the story will 
be gratified with me in reading this also. 
It gives such a charming picture of the later 
years of our Hallet Creger (as the grandsons 
will have him called here), that I feel that 
the story would be quite incomplete without 
it. And then the way in which Hallet hap- 
pened to come before the juvenile readers 
of Ballou at all is as good as a story in it- 
self; and how charmingly does the good col- 
onel describe it! I have written a special 
note of thanks to both Luke and Leander 
for their large share in the matter; and I 
think that when they had read their grand- 
father’s chapter, they had no cause to com- 
plain that they had not been “figured 
into”’ the story. 

I ought further to say in this place, that 
not only should this chapter be read by all 
who read the story, before they read it—but 
that every one who does read the story will 
be certain to turn back to it and discover 
from it what the story itself does not reveal, 
and what there will be no other place than 
this to reveal—the fate of Manekah. I had 
expected that the colonel would supply this 
omission in his intreduction, and was much 
surprised that it was perfectiy silent about 
her. Anxious to learn something further 
of her, I wrote to Leander on the subject, 
and from him learned the truth. Eight 
years after their arrival at Saint Louis, or 
when Hallet was twenty-three and Mane- 
kah nineteen—they were married. The 
bride survived hardly two years, leaving her 
husband, the baby-boy Luke, and an almost 
broken heart. From this I could easily un- 
derstand that the subject was still, after so 
many years, too painful to him to be men- 
tioned; and I must ask his pardon here for 
alluding to it. He will see that my readers 
have a right to know what became of Man- 
ekah, after becoming so interested in her 
fortunes. lf I am not mistaken, it was this 
sad event that made the colonel a wanderer 
in the Southwest and # soldier in Mexico, 
whence he returned to Saint Louis to rear 
and educate his son, before the outbreak of 
the Great Rebellion again called on him to 
take the field. 

Itisa curious thing that the first chapter of 


this story should be written last. I am writing 
the last words of it now; and I lay it before 
all my old friends, the young readers of the 
Magazine, perfectly satisfied that it is far 
better than anything that I—and I had 
almost said, than any one else—could have 
‘made 


And now for the story! IF. F. 


CHAPTER IL. 
A NIGHT OF PERIL. 


I SHALL have something to say quite 
soon of my strange northern home, of how 
Icame to be there, and who were there 
with me. Just now I wish to relate an ex- 
perience showing something of its dangers. 
It can hardly be omitted from the story of 
my adventurous boyhood, because it is of 
itself one of the most thrilling of those ad- 
ventures, and because it made an impres- 
sion on my mind that nothing but death 
can efface, 

I must have been about six years old at 
the time. It was in the depth of winter, 
and a winter, too, of unusual severity. 
Many a night had I lain awake in my little 
bed, and listened to the wolves howling out- 
side, that had left the deep forest and come 
down to our little clearing. They would 
hover about in this way all night, that win- 
ter, and only disperse at daylight, More 
than once my father or Gabriel went to one 
of the windows and shot one of the ugly 
brutes, 

On that afternoon my father and mother 
had gone to the funeral of one of the neigh- 
bors, Neighbors, indeed! They were the 
nearest people to us, and lived almost a 
mile across the clearing. They rode togeth- 
er on the horse, as they were accustomed to 
do. Deborah, the woman who lived with 
us, was sick abed; and my mother charged 
Gabriel not to leave me for a moment dur- 
ing her absence. 

‘*No, ma’am, not,” he said. 
pend upon it, I'll not leave him.” 

And he was true to the letter of his charge; 
although I donot think he respected the 
spirit of it very much. The fact was, Ga- 
briel was an ardent trapper, and there was 
so much game of that kind that winter that 
he had become too earnest about it. He 
had that morning set his traps in a good 
place about a mile off in the other direction, 
and was about to visit them when my mother 
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left me in his charge. He expected they 
would be back again soon after sunset; but 
the sun set and the moon rose, and they 
did not come. 

**T know there’s at least one fox trapped,”’ 
said Gabriel to himself. ‘‘ Plague take it, I 
want to see about it to-night.” 

He went into Deborah’s room, and found 
her fast asleep. He opened the outer door, 
looked out and listened, but found no sign 
of my parents. } 

“I might take him with me,’ he said. 
And no sooner sa‘d than done. He put my 
fur coat and cap on me, put on his own cap, 
took down his rifle ani accoutrements, and 
putting me on his shoulders, plunged into 
the woods. The moon was high enough to 
show the path he had made through the 
snow, and he went at so fast a pace, that he 
soon reached the spot where he had placed 
his traps. And there was a fox in one of 
them, just as he supposed. He took him 
out (it was a dead-irap), reset it, and with 
me and the fox on one shoulder, held by 
one hand, and his rifle in the other, he 
started on a jog-trot back toward the house. 
He had not gone twenty rods when a great 
gray wolf walked into the path just ahead 
of us, and stood there. Gabriel acted as 
promptly as though he had expected just 
this to happen, all the time. He dropped 
on one knee, to secure a good aim, and hold- 
ing his rifle in one hand, fired. The wolf 
fell and rolled over dead, without so much 
as a whine. 

At the report of the rifle, a tremendous 
how! burst from the woods behind us. Ga- 
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briel dropped the rifle, dropped the fox, and 
setting me firmly astride of his shoulders, 
bounded like a deer through the woods. 
He knew that he had a race for life before 
him; a race for his own life, and that of his 
master’s only child, It seems to me like a 
dream now as I think of it; the hunter dash- 
ing along with me on his back, and those 
dreadful howls behind us coming nearer 
and nearer at every step. The woods were 
past, and as Gabriel bounded into the clear- 
ing, he sent forth a ringing cry forhelp I 
saw a light twinkling in the house, the door 
was thrown open, and my father stood in 
the doorway, rifle in hand, I turned my 
head for the first time; there were three 
of the monsters running in a line—al) near 
enough, but one of them actually at Gabriel’s 
heels. I hearda rifle-shot, and that one fell 
crippled. The next instant the door was 
reached; but before Gabriel could enter it, 
two paws were upon his shoulders, and the 
hot breath of the beast was on my cheek. I 
caught the gleam of my father’s long hunt- 
ing-knife as it was buried in the wolf’s 
heart; the animal rolled dead on the ground, 
and the door was closed with all of us inside. 
Gabriel seized my father’s rifle and began 
to reload it; but before he could get it done, 
the last wolf had fled to the forest, as he 
saw from the window. 

My mother clasped me to her breast—and 
as she looked at me, fell fainting to the 
floor, And not without reason; my face 
was covered with the blood of the wolf 
slain by the knife! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


LEON MEYER. 
BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


Wuen Leon Meyer came home from 
school, his mother looked up in amazement, 
he came in so softly, instead of rushing in 
like a whirlwind, as usual. He was a long 
time doing the chores, and when he came 
in his eyes were red with weeping. 

“Are you ill, Leon?” asked his mother. 
“You have scarcely tasted your supper.’ 

“T don’t feel very well,” he replied. 

“*Been having another fight with Tom 
Boynton, eh ?”’ queried his father. 

“No sir,’ hesitatingly. 

** What did I tell you, Leon, the last time 
you had trouble with that boy?” scowling. 


** You said if you heard of any more, that 
you would give me a flogging.” 

“T always keep my word,” significantly, 
**Well, have you had any more trouble, 
eh?”’ 

** Not much, sir.” 

Mr. Meyer frowned, saying, angrily: 

“Tf you lie tome, Leon, you will wish 
you had never been born.” 

‘“*Mr. Meyer!’ interposed his wife. 

“Tam managing this boy, Mrs. Meyer, 
and I will not have any interference,’”’ he 
frowned. 


** Let me tell, papa, please,” cried Lily. 
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‘Lily Meyer!’ sternly. 

** Please let me tell, papa,’’ she plead, her 
tiny hands clasped, and tears rolling down 
her cheeks. 

*T will punish you severely if you say an- 
other word,’’ stormed the father. ‘‘ Things 
have come toa pretty pass if I am to be 
bearded in my own house, and by my own 
children. Mrs. Meyer, put that child to 
bed,” as Lily sobbed, pitifully. 

**Don’t cry, Lily,’? whispered Leon, as 
his sister bade him good-night. ‘ Perhaps 
papa will Jet me tell him,” 

** You haven’ t kissed papa, Lily,’’ prompt- 
ed her mother. 

With a quick movement the child slipped 
from the room. Mr. Meyer had lost his 
good-night kiss. 

** Now, sir,’’ scowling fiercely as his glance 
fell on the trembling boy. ‘* Have you had 
trouble with Tom Boynton to-day?” 

“* Yes sir, but—” 

‘*T want no buts. Yes or no,” 

Yes sir,’”’ reluctantly. 

** Take off your coat, sir. I'll learn you 
to quarrel and fight. Did your teacher flog 
you to-day?” 

The boy looked up in surprise. “Tom 
Boynton lied to him, sir, so he flogged 
me.”’ 

“Aint you ashamed of yourself to get 
flogged twice in one day? I'll not have you 
laying all your faults on Tom Boynton. He 
is a rich man’s son, and behaves as well as 
you, I dare say.”” And the lash came down 
with stinging force. 

The cruel taunts aroused the boy’s spirit, 
and he raised his face, from which every 
vestige of color had fled, a vivid fire glowing 
in his soft blue eyes. Not a moan escaped 
the pale lips through the cruel ordeal. 

“You may go now,” said his father, at 
last, somewhat alarmed at the pale set face; 
“and if I ever hear such an account of you 
again, I’ll flog you half to death.” 

In a paroxysm of rage and grief, Leon 
hurried to his chamber and flung himself 
on the bed, 

In a few moments the door swung softly 
open and a tender loving voice exclaimed: 

“* My darling boy!’ And her warm tears 
fell on his face as she clasped him in her 
arms. 

© mother, mother, I wish I were dead!’ 
he cried, bitterly. 

“No, no, my son, you must not say that, 
it is wicked,” gently, yet firmly. 
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can’t—help—it. Father is—so—so,”’ 
he sobbed. 

‘Can it be true that my boy was so dis- 
obedient that he was punished?” asked\his 
mother, reproachfully. 

**No, no, mother, Tom Boynton lied to 
the teacher, and he flogged me. You see,”’ 
eagerly, ‘‘ the desk has been filled with rub- 
bish for several days, and yesterday Mr. 
Blake said he would flog the one severely 
that did it, if it was repeated. Well, when 
we got there this morning, there was the 
desk fuller than ever. Mr. Blake was ter- 
ribly angry, and said he would punish each 
pupil, if he could not find the guilty one, 
any other way.” 

** * Here’s a knife,’ exclaimed Tom, who 
was helping clear the desk. 

“* Let me see it,’ ” said Mr. Blake. 

“Tom handed it to him. 

“*Who owns this knife? And, O, 
how stern his voice was, as he held it 
up.” 

**You can’t imagine how astonished I 
was, mother, when I saw Mr. Blake held 
the knife I lost so long ago.” 

remember,’’ softly. 

With a grateful look Leon went on. 

** ¢Tt’s mine, sir,’ said I.” 

“That was right, my darling.” 

“* Yours!” in a surprised tone. 

** Yes sir.” 

** * How came your knife in my desk?’ ” 

**T don’t know, sir. I lost it a long time 

” 

“*If you please, sir,’ spoke up that 
mean Tom Boynton, ‘I saw him have 
it last night.’ ” 

*** Last night! Are you sure?’ ” 

¢ Yes sir.’ ”’ 

Leon Meyer,’ exclaimed the teacher, 
with awful sternness, ‘I must say that I 
am greatly disappointedin you. There was 
not one here but what I would have sus- 
pected of such conduct, as soon, or sooner, 
than of you. You, in whom I have placed 
such confidence, and whom I have consid- 
ered one of my best pupils, to fill my desk 
with rubbish, and then deny it; again, you 
tell another falsehood about your knife, 
when you are found out. [could not have 
believed it of you. These are two grave 
offences, and require severe punishment.’ ”’ 

***T didn’t fill your desk, and I certainly 
lost my knife, sir,’’’ I replied, as firmly as 
I could, but the tears would come to my 
eyes when I saw how sad he looked. 


***Tf you coufess, your punishment will 
be lighter,’ ”’ was all he said. 

“*T have nothing to confess, sir, for I 
have told the truth,’ ”’ I said, in agony. 

*** Your obstinacy (for I can call it noth- 
ing else) is extremely reprehensible. I ain 
more pained than I can say, but I must 
perform my duty. Hold out your hand, 
Leon.’ ” 

** Every blow seemed tostrike here,’’ put- 
ting his hand on his heart. ‘1 hardly felt 
them on my hands.’’ 

‘* My poor boy!’ murmured his mother, 
kissing the poor blistered hands; “it is bet- 
ter to suffer wrong, than to do wrong. 
Don’t grieve so, it will come right some- 
time,’’ as Leon still sobbed drearily. 

She little thought how soon her words 
would be verified. 

‘“*T don’t care for the punishment as I do 
for the naine of it. Itis too bad, too bad! 
That mean Tom Boynton’s at the bottom 
of it, Iknow. O,I1 hope he'll catch it!’ 
clenching his fists. ‘‘AndI have been so 
proud of being the most exemplary pupil in 
school. O dear!” 

“Hush, hush, my son,” gently; ‘* you are 
giving place to the two worst enemies one 
can have, anger and revenge.”’ 

“I can’t help it, mamma, Tom is so hate- 
ful and mean, and is always doing some- 
thing to plague me. He taunted me all the 
way home of being flogged, and hoped I 
should be again. Aud—and, mamma dear, 
I struck him.” 

* Leon!” gravely. 

“Yes, I did, but I was sorry the next 
“minute,” 

**T am very, very sorry that my boy should 
forget so soon the good lessons he has re- 
ceived.” 

“TI only forgot a minute, and although he 
struck me two or three times afterwards, I 
didn’t strike him again.” 

** That was right. What first began the 
trouble between you ?”’ 

** He has hated me ever since I won the 
prize last spring.’’ 

A long pause. 

**Leon, my love, have you thought that 
perhaps you needed: this lesson?” 

“Omamma,” reproachfully. 

“ Just think a moment, dear. Haven’t 
you been proud of your easily acquired learn- 
ing? Have you not been inclined to look 
down on ignorant people ?”’ 

“ Tam afraid I have sometimes, mamma,”’ 
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was the thoughtful reply. ‘“Isn’t it wrong 
to be so very ignorant? I always thought 
it was,”’ ‘ 

**It is wrong and foolish, also, where it 
can be prevented; but many are so from 
necessity, and not from choice. Learning 
opens many avenues of pleasure, ennobles 
the possessor, commands profitable employ- 
ment; while ignorance is superstitious and 
degrading.” 

** How angry father was!’ sighed the boy, 
after a slight pause. ‘* He wouldn’t let me 
explain a word.” 

‘Some one must have misrepresented the 
affair to him,”’ said Mrs. Meyer, a blush of 
shame suffusing her face, as she thought of 
her hasty-tempered husband. 

““He might have let me told him. O 
dear! I wish he was like Willie Ryde’s 
father, then I could please him sometimes.” 

“Do not think of it any more, but try to 
go to sleep, dear. Good-night.’’ 

**You’ve been coddling that disobedient 
son of yours, all this time, I suppose,” 
sneered Mr, Meyer, as his wife entered the 
room. 

‘It took mea long time to soothe Lily, 
she was so excited,’’ was the quiet reply. 
**Since then I have been talking with Leon,”’ 

‘Things have come to a pretty pass, I 
think, when a man can’t correct a disobedi- 
ent headstrong boy without such a fuss,’’ 
retorted Mr. Meyer, angrily, as he paced 
the floor, 

**You are mistaken, Francis,’’ said his 
wife, gently. ‘‘ Leon has done no wrong, 
except—”’ 

“Ono, Leon can’t do wrong,’’ sneered 
Mr. Meyer, savagely. ‘‘ Of course it wasn’t 
wrong for him to fight Tom Boynton, the 
rascal !’’ 

** Except to give a blow in return for bit- 
ter iaunts,’’ quietly and firmly went on the 
lady. ‘‘A blow repented of directly.’ 

A quick slam of the door announced 
Mr. Meyer’s departure. 

You may think that this gentleman was 
not very agreeable, but if you asked his 
opinion, he would tell you you were much 
mistaken, for he was usually very plea-ant. 
An opinion he had the pleasure of indulg- 
ing alone. 

Some weeks later, Leon came rushing in 
from school, eyes and cheeks aglow, as he 
exelaimed: 

“The pond is frozen like a rock, and 
there will be splendid skating to-morrow. 
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Most all the boys have new skates, and 
are going in fora glorious time. Can’tIgo 
too, father?” 

Meyer scowled as he laid down his paper, 
saying testily: 

** No, you can’t.’’ 

**Why not, sir? I’ll be very careful.” 

**T said no, I believe, and when I say no, 
I rhean so not another word,’’ angrily. 
**You were gone last Saturday, and you'll 
saw wood to-morrow, young man.”’ 

Leon swallowed very hard as he said, re- 
spectfully, ‘* I’ll finish the wood in good sea- 
son, if you will let me go, sir.” 

**Tli flog you within an inch of your life, 
sir, if you go, so goif you dare,’’ was the 
savage response. 

Leon flushed with anger as he left the 
room. His lowering brow at supper-time 
brought a sharp reproof from his father, 
who ordered him to bed. 

The next day was clear and bright. Leon 
worked away on the wood slowly, and, I ar 
sorry to say, sulkily. He was no wise 
cheered as the boys went gayly by, swinging 
their skates and calling for him to join 
them. 

“It’s awful mean,’’ exclaimed Willie 
Ryde; ‘‘ I shan’t have a bit of fun if you are 
not there,”’ 

“Tm awful sorry, Willie, but I can’t,” 
replied Leon, dolefully. 

‘It’s a burning shame;’’ then brightly, 
“*T tell you what it is, Leon, I’ll help you 
do the wood, and then you can go and look 
on, if you can’t skate,’’ 

And the little fellow went to work with a 
will. Leon didn’t relish the idea of looking 
on, but grateful for Willie’s sympathizing 
help, he worked briskly, and was soon talk- 
ing merrily. 

“Ha, ha, if this aint nice, staying to 
home sawing wood, instead of going down 
to the pond. Look at my new skates. 
There isn’t such a splendid pair in town,” 
proudly, ‘*’cause father got’em in Boston.” 
Tom plumed himself greatly on his father 
being the richest man in town. 

‘*They re no better than the pair Uncle 
Walter sent me,”’ said Leon. 

Tom was angry directly, and calling Leon 
all manner of names, finally walked off in a 
towering passion. The wood was soon fin- 
ished, and Leon ran into the house to ask 
his mother if he might go and see the 
skaters, A ready consent was given, and 
the two boys bounded away like deers. 


Two or three hours later there was a 
quick ring of the bell, and a frightened little 
boy gasped, as Mrs. Meyer opened the 
door: 

*O, if you please, ma’am, they’re a 
bringin’ him right home. And,’’ with a 
wild burst of tears, ‘‘he’s drownded, he’s 
drownded.”’ 

With a sharp cry Mrs. Meyer caught at 
the door for support, as she saw a procession 
coming up the street, bearing a senseless 
burden. 

‘Don’t be frightened, ma’am,’’ said the 
man who seemed the one in authority, as 
he saw her deathly face; ‘‘ he isn’t dead, 
but jest fainted like a girl, when I pulled 
him out of the water. Poor little feller!’ 
tenderly laying the still form on the sofa, 
**You’ve reason to be mighty proud o’ this 
boy, Miss Meyer, I can tell you! It isn’t 
many that would have shown such pluck, 
*specially for sich a cross-grained chap.”’ 

‘“‘How did it happen?” inquired Mrs, 
Meyer, as she tried to revive her son, 

‘Why, you see, ma’am, that contrary 
critter, Tom Boynton, would go where the 
ice was thin, in spite of the boys’ warning. 
Of course he went in, and this plucky little 
chap dived rightin after him. 'Tom’s pretty 
heavy, and he was awful scared, so he 
grabbed your boy round the neck, and down 
they both went to the bottom of the pond. 
I heard the boys screaming like all pos- 
sessed, as I was going home across lots, so I 
run to see what was the matter, for I knew 
something was up by the yells. And mat- 
ter enough it was, with two boys a drownd- 
ing close to the shore. *They’d been down 
twice, they told me, and your son wasa 
hangin’ onto a piece of ice with one hand, 
and holding that ere feller with the other, 
when I got there. We got ’em out mighty 
quick, ma’am, but this poor little chap had 
hit his arm somehow, so it’s broke, I guess, 
Well, heres the doctor, so ’ll go. I hope 
he’ll get on well, ma’am. Plucky, if he is 
little.”’ 

Leon’s arm was dressed, he was given an 
opiate, and put to bed. 

Of course the news spread like wildfire, 
Some said both boys were drowued while 
skating; others said there was only one. 
Mr. Meyer heard that Leon had broken 
through the ice while skating, and white 
with rage hurried home. 

Mrs. Meyer had sat with Leon untii he 
had become quiet, and had just gone into 
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the kitchen to prepare a bow! of gruel, 
when her husband rang the bell. 

“Where is Leon?”’ he demanded, sternly, 
of the maid. 

“Abed, sir, in course, afther being almost 
drownded the day,” she replied. 

“Bid him come to me,” thundered the 
irate father. “I'll learn him to disobey 
me.”’ 

“Indade, sir, but the docthor gave him 
some medicine and put him to bed, sir, and 
he can’t get up.’’ 

**Did you hear me?”’ with a stamp of the 
foot. as I bid you or leave.” 

The girl left the room muttering, “I’m 
thankful ye are not my father, ye thafe o’ 
the world.” 

** Master Leon, ye poor darlint! yer ugly 
ould father says ye have got to go to him. 
And,”’ in ashrill whisper, ‘‘I guess he is 
going to flog ye, for I see the divil in his 
eye.”’ 

Poor Leon, trembling with fear and pain, 
tried to rise, but fell back with a groan. 

“T can’t go, Katie; it’s no use to try,” 
he said, faintly. 

“Then I'll help you, you young rascal!” 
exclaimed a voice; and Mr. Meyer seized 
him roughly by the shoulder. ‘Get up, I 
say!’ dragging him from the bed. 

With a cry that rang in his ears for 
months, Leon fainted. 

**Good gracious, Meyer! are you crazy?” 
cried a voice; and turning, the angry man 
saw Mr. Boynton and the minister looking 
at him. 

** My son, my son, your father has killed 
you!’’ shrieked Mrs. Meyer, who had hur- 
ried in from the kitchen. 

Such confusion as there was! The doc- 
tor was again summoned, the poor broken 
arm newly bandaged, and the doctor wore a 
grave face long before Leon recovered from 
his deathlike swoon. 

Mr. Meyer paced the room in an agony of 
fear and remorse. Mr. Boynton’s story did 
not reassure him, either. 

Fever set in, and for weeks Leon’s life 
was despaired of. At last he began to gain. 
Mr. Boynton was a constant visitor, bring- 
ing fruits, wines, and books and papers, de- 
claring he could never show his admiration 
and gratitude to the preserver of his son. 

Tom, who was really kind-hearted, struck 
with remorse, begged Leon's forgiveness, 
and then went bravely and confessed to the 
whole schoo! that he had filled the teacher’s 
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desk, and that Leon had suffered undeserv- 
edly. 

Mr. Blake, after commending him for his 
confession, spoke about the too frequent 
sin of false accusation, and warned the 
school io beware of sowing the seeds of fu- 
ture remorse and sorrow. He then spoke 
in warm praise of Leon, who not only for- 
gave unkindness, but risked his life even 
for him who had injured him. 

As soon as school clused Mr. Blake (who 
heartily rejoiced that his favorite pupil was 
innocent) hurried to Mr. Meyer's. 

** My dear boy,’’ he exclaimed, as he took 
Leon’s thin wasted hands in a warm clasp, 
**T have come to tell you that I now know 
you were innocent of the charge for which 
I punished you, and I ask your pardon for 
not trusting your word.” 

Leon’s lips quivered, and the tears were 
in his eyes as he replied, simply: 

** You could not help believing me guilty, 
sir.”’ 

Mr. Blake shook his head. 

**T was too hasty. I quite long to have 
my favorite pupil back again, Mrs. Meyer,’’ 
turning to that lady. 

** You said it would all come right, dear 
mamma, and it has,’ cried Leon, joyfully. 
am so happy.”’ 

Leon’s convalescence passed very pleas- 
antly, for the boys went often to see him, 
and Willie Ryde kept him informed about 
all that was going on at school, besides 
playing various games, such as checkers, 
and so forth, with him. 

The painful thought that Mr. Meyer had 
gone through had done him good; for the 
slumbering love he had for his children had 
awakened to active life. He was greatly 
pained to see Leon grow silent and distrait 
whenever he entered the room, and seem 
relieved when he left. Lily, too, avoided 
him, no longer climbing his knee and calling 
him her “‘dear good papa,’ he saw with 
sorrow. 

‘** Leon,”’ he said, gently, one day, as they 
were alone, ‘‘ why is it that you are more 
pleased to see Dr. Gray and Mr. Boynton 
than your father, who loves you?”’ 

Leon looked up with heightened color, 
but was silent. 

** Why is it, my son?” kindly. 

“J—|—*’ stammered the boy. 

“My dear boy, have I lost your love by 
my cruel hasty temper? Words cannot ex- 
press my sorrow for the past, and [ ask you 
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Give Willing Boys a Chance. 


to forgive me.’”’ His voice was husky with 
emotion. 

cried Leon, excitedly. father, 
I didn’t think you cared for my love.”? And 
he threw himself into his father’s out- 
stretched arms in a passion of tears. 

From that moment Mr. Meyer was a 
changed man. He became an earnest Chris- 
tian, and you cannot find a happier family 
te-day than his. 
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“‘T am so happy, mamma dearest,”’ whis- 
pered Leon, joyfully, as his mother kissed 
him good-night, “for father does love me, 
after all. I am so glad I broke my arm, 
and it’s most well now,” with a sigh of 
content. 

Beware, my young friends, of yielding to 
a quick temper, for, beside the heinous sin, 
you are likely to make the whole household 
unhappy. 


GIVE WILLING BOYS A CHANCE. 


The lesson inculcated in the following 
brief sketch is worth studying: 

A green rustic lad came years ago to the 
metropolis from a Connecticut village. At 
home he had done well in an honorable 
way, but he had shown no marked ability. 
He had heard and read of the wonderful 
city. He made up his mind he could do 
something in it. When he reached the city 
no place seemed open to him. Day after 
day he hunted for business. Want stared 
him in the face. He would not go back to 
his friends. Dropping into a large dry 
goods house one day in the search for werk, 
he chanced to come face to face with the 
proprietor. 

“We have nothing for you to de, sir,” 
this great business man said, in reply to his 
inquiry. ‘‘ But stay—what can you do?’ he 
continued. ‘* You seem to be an honest- 
looking lad,” 

“O sir, Ican do anything—only try me; 
only give me a chance to do something!’ 
And the tears came out and trickled down 
the cheeks of the almost discouraged for- 
lorn boy, though he tried as hard as he 
could to repress them. ‘I will take the 
poorest place and do my best.”’ 

He was engaged and set to work. He 
was sent down into the cellar, and com- 
menced his business career in New York 
by pounding out bent nails, which had been 
thrown in a pile beside packing boxe;, so as 


they could be used again. This was his 
work for two weeks, and he barely kept 
body and soul together on the pay he re- 
ceived. Then he was put in a better place. 
Then he rose to be aclerk; and no clerk 
was so hard-working, so faithful, so inter- 
ested inall this great house as himself. He 
saw his chance, and counted up in his own 
busy brain every point in the game. 

In five years from that time he sat on the 
manager’s seat, and hammered the crooked 
ins and outs of the business straight. 

During his clerkship he never missed a 
day; and no morning went by without re- 
porting promptly at seven o’clock. He 
saved money and prospered as the years 
went by. Goup Broadway to-day, and you 
will see his name in golden letters over the 
entrance to one of the largest and finest es- 
tablishments. In that building there are 
seventeen million dollars worth of stock. 
His trade extends all over the land. His 
fortune is princely. And even now, though 
the great merchant is getting gray, and the - 
old-time energy is waxing slow, a new light 
will come into his eyes, and a new life to 
his form, when he tells of those past days 
of striving, and says to the young men 
around him: 

** Work, if you would succeed. Bea true, 
faithful, earnest clerk, if you would become 
a merchant of position and importance,’’ 
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Answers to December Puzzles. 
95. Hyacinth; Geranium. 96. Carbuncles. 
97. Solicitude. 98. Steelyards. 99. Evangel- 


ists. 100. Christendom. 101. Applause. 
102. Certificates. 
103. Ss 104. LILAC 
BED TIDAL 
NAMES DIMES 
BASILIC TENOR 
SEMIPEDAL OTTER 
DELETED 10. EARL 
SIDES AREA 
CAD READ 
L LADE 
106. Starling. 107. Brant. 108. Parrot. 
109. Oriole. 110. Magpie. 111. Grouse. 


112. Dietrich. 113. C-raven. 114. C-rake. 
115, C-rook. 116. C-overt. 


1.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in roast, but not in fry; 
The 2d is in ear, but not in eye; 
The 3d is in scream, but not in cry; 
The 4th is in pond, but not in lake; 
The 5th is in hoe, but not in rake; 
The 6th is in pie, but not in cake; 
The 7th is in rain, but not in snow; 
The 8th is in yes, but not in no; 
The whole a plant will show. 
ADELAIDE. 
Decapitations. 
2. Behead a color, and get a fish. 
8. About, and get to select. 
4. To split, and get a crib: 
5. To waste, and get a ridge; again, and 
get a liquor. ELLA A. Briees. 


6.—Numerical Enigma. 
The answer contains seven letters. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4, is a legal precept. 
The 7, 5, 6, is a liquor. 
The whole is taught at school. 
Cyrit DEANE. 
Curtailments. 
7. Curtail a poet, and get to scorch. 
8. A phrenologist, and get a cavity. 
JAMES PERRIGO. 


9.—Diamond Puzzle. 
A consonant; to excel; aleap; chief; lit- 
ELLA. 


tle; an animal; a consonant. 
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10.—Diagonal Puzzle. 
Free from impurity; a famous poet; to 
transport; unfixed; wrong. 
The diagonals, read from the left down- 
ward and upward, spell two boys’ names, 
WILson. 


11.—Word Rebus. 


L 
s. 
Witt A. STETSON. 


12.—Metagram. 

I am a lotion. Change my head six 
times and I become a stroke, a deep cut, a 
mass, a belt, a blow, and precipitate. 

A. P. JonEs. 


13.—Transposition. 

Transpose a large thorn, and get a bird; 
behead, and again transpose, and leave a 
tree; then curtail, and get to join; reverse, 
and leave to cut; now curtail, and once 
more reverse, and leave a preposition. 

E. D. Warp. 


14.—Double Acrostic. 
The initials and finals name two fishes. 
The key words are to fix; atree; to destroy; 
an arch; a test. ADELAIDE. 


15.—Word Square. 
A kind of wine; totriumph; a brown and 
light iron substance; a masculine name; 
strong. Breau K. 


16.—Charade. 


My first is a watch; my second is a bird; 
my whole is a plant. E. A. B, 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prize. 

To the person sending the largest and 
best assortment of original puzzles, before 
January 10th, we will give an illustrated 
humorous book. 

ANSWERS to September puzzles were re- 
ceived from Jennie C. Paterson, Stella 
Brown, Elwin G. Davis, ‘‘ Triard,’”’ J. K. 
Hannabery, and ‘* Ben Rockley.’’ 

Prize for the best list of answers was 
awarded to Elwin G. Davis. 
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OURIOUS MATTERS. 


Tue PoLaR Bear.—The Polar bear is 
found throughout the whole of the Arctic 
region which has as yet been explored, pre- 
ferring, however, the northern to the south- 
ern part of the country as a habitation. 
The seal appears to be its chief food, and in 
capturing it the bear exercises great ingenu- 
ity and patience, rivalling the Esquimaux 
in the manner in which he will sometimes 
sit for half a day watching it, and, if unable 
to take it by approaching it on the ice, get- 
ting quietly into the water to leeward of his 
intended victim, and gradually nearing it 
by a series of short dives, until he at last 
comes up just under the spot where the seal 
is lying. If this manceuvre is successful, 
there is no chance for the seal, as by rolling 
into the water it falls into the paws of the 
bear, while if it lies still its pursuer, by a 
powerful spring, pounces upon it on the ice. 
But if the seal perceives the bear in time, 
and escapes by a dive into the water, Bruin’s 
indignation knows no bounds, and is ludi- 
crous to behold. When approaching a seal 
on the ice, the bear doubles his forepaws up 
under him, and pushes himself along by 
means of his hind legs until within easy dis- 
tance for a spring, and consequently the 
upper part of his forepaws gets rubbed quite 
bare. 


THe Mockrne-Brrp. — The 
mocking-bird of Florida is described as rath- 
era dissipated character. He forages about, 
singing in his neighbor’s vineyard while he 
robs him, until the berries of the Pride-of- 
China are ripe, then he proceeds to have a 
regular frolic; acquires a habit of intoxica- 
tion, and gets as drunk asa lord. Itis curi- 
ous to see a flock of these birds at this time. 
They become perfectly tipsy, and fly round 
in the most comical manner, hiccoughing 
and staggering like men, mixing up all sorts 
of songs, and interrupting each other in the 
impudent manner of the politeness and de- 
corum that usually marks the intercourse 
of all well-bred society, whether of birds or 
men. They will fly about promiscuously, 
intrude on domestic relations, forget the 
way home, and get into each others nest 
and families, just like the lords of creation. 
After the berries are gone, and the yearly 


frolic is over, they look very penitent, make 
many good resolutions and join the temper- 
ance society. 


PARADISE OF THE Mosquiro. — The 
coast of Swedish Lapland is everywhere 
pierced by deep fjords, sometimes many 
miles in length, and everywhere forming 
immense swamps and marshes—the paradise 
of the mosquito, which breeds and swarms 
there to an extent inconceivable in other 
parts of the world. ‘* No words of mine,” 
says M. d’Aiviella, ‘* could describe the tor- 
tores which these vampires inflicted upon 
us during our day’s march inthefield. They 
were in actual clouds, and frequently hid 
the landscape from us behind a cloud of 
black dancing spots. They felt like a close 
rain of needles dipped in venom.” At one 
place on the Muonio the party adopted the 
mosquito armor of the country, a “sort of 
helmet of strong linen,’’ with an opening 
for the eyes curtained by netting. ** Our 
whole bodies,’ he adds, were simply 
masses of blisters, and we were almost 
driven to follow the example of the English- 
man, who, we are told, flung himself into 
the river, maddened by the torture of the 
stings.” A delightful place truly this 
must be to live in. 


A GoLpFIsH’s AFFECTION.—A lady pos- 
sessing a goldfish of which she was very 
fond, and which she was accustomed to 
caress with her hand, left home for several 
days. On her return she was told that her 
pet was sick, and going immediately to the 
globe of water, she found him lying on his 
side near the bottom, and evidently very 
much out of order. She put her hand at 
once into the water, and while it was still 
three inches from the sick fi~h, he began to 
stir and feebly attempt to reach it. Succeed- 
ing in this, he nestled into the hollow of the 
friendly hand, and lay there perfectly quiet 
and contented, sometimes nibbling softly at 
the ends of her fingers as if in satisfaction. 
Nothing could be done for him, and he died 
the next day, to the last seeming to find 
comfort and pleasure in the frequent pres- 
ence of his mistress’s hand, 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Caxr.—Take the yolks of the six 
eggs, after using the whites for the ‘* white 
cake,’’ beat them to a froth, and mix them 
with a cup of sugar; three-fourths of a cup 
of butter, previously stirred to a cream; add 
two cups of sifted flour, and a half teaspoon- 
ful of soda, dissolved in a cup of milk; when 
well mixed, add a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar. Flavor with the extract of peach or 
lemon, and bake in square tins. 


SANDWICHES.—Boil a few pounds of ham 
and chop it very fine while it is still warm— 
fat and lean together—rub dry mustard in 
proportions to suit your taste through the 
mass; add as much sweet butter as would 
go to the spreading your sandwiches, and 
when it is thoroughly mixed, split light bis- 
cuits in halves and spread the ham between. 
These will be found excellent. 


CHOCOLATE PasTE.—One cup of milk 
boiled, and when boiling stir in it two table- 
spoonfuls cornstarch dissolved in half cup 
cold water; then add two ounces Bakers’ 
flavored chocolate grated, the yolk of one 
egg beaten, twelve teaspoonfuls vanilla; 
stir this over the fire, and when a little cool 
add one cup of powdered sugar. This will 
make too thick paste to spread between the 
layers of cake. 


GRAVY FoR Roast BEEF.—When your 
joint is ‘done to a turn,”’ dish it and place 
it before the fire; then carefully remove the 
fat from the dripping-pan, and pour the 
gravy into the dish, not over the meat, as 
is the custom of inexperienced cooks, who, 
moreover, not content with this, ruthlessly 
drown it with acupful of boiling water or 
highly-flavored made gravy. This is a vul- 
gar error; for there is always a sufficient 
quantity of natural gravy in good meat to 
render the use of foreign sauces superfluous. 


EconomMIcaAL VEAL Soup.—Boil a piece 
of veal suitable for a fricassee, pie or hash; 
when tender, take the meat up and slip out 
ail the bones; put these back into the kettle, 
and boil fortwo hours. Then strain the 
liquor and stand away until] the next day. 
When wanted, take off the fat, put the soup 


into aclean pot, and add pepper, salt, an 
onion, a half tablespoonful of flour mixed 
in cold water, and slices of potato. Boil 
thirty minutes and serve hot. 


AsPARAGuUS SAuCcE.—To make this for 
boiled fowls, stewed veal or boiled mutton, 
take a dozen heads of asparagus, two tea- 
spoonfuls of drawn butter, two eggs, the 
juice of half a lemon, salt and white pepper. 
Boil the tender heads of asparagus in a very 
little salted water, drain and chop them, 
Have ready the drawn butter with the eggs 
beaten into it. Add the asparagus and 
seasoning. 


QUAKING PLUM Puppine.—Take slices 
of light bread, spread thin with butter, and 
lay in a pudding dish layers of this bread 
and raisins, till within an inch of the top 
Add five eggs well beaten, and a quart of 
milk, and pour over the pudding; salt and 
spice to taste, Bake it twenty or twenty- 
five minutes, and eat with liquid sauce. 
Before using the raisins, boil them in a 
little water, and put it all in, 


Harp SCRABBLED two tea- 
spoonfuls of butter intoafrying-pan. Beat 
six eggs. Season with pepper and salt. 
When the butter is very hot, but not 
scorched, put in the eggs; stir until it thick- 
ens, and serve hot. 


Lemon CAKkE.—Three cups sugar, one 
cup butter, one cup milk, five eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, four cups of flour; peel 
and then grate three lemons, with very little 
of the rind. 


Wuire Cake.—Three cups of sifted flour, 
one and one-half cup of sugar, one cup of 
sweet milk, one egg, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, 
one teaspoonful of soda, and a little essence 
of lemon. Beat the butter and sugar to a 
cream, then add the milk (in which the soda 
should be dissolved), the egg well beaten, 
and the essence. Mix with the above, two 
cups of flour, and lastly, add the third cup 
in which the cream tartar has been stirred. 
Then bake in pans or basins in a quick oven, 
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Ballow’s Monthly Magazine. 


FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


A Scotchman, being examined by his 
minister, was asked: 

“‘ What kind of a man was Adam?” 

** O, jist like ither folk.” 

The minister insisted on having a more 
special description of the first man, and 
pressed for more explanation. 

**Weel,”’ said the catechumen, “he was 
jist like Joe Simpson, the horse couper.”’ 

** How asked the minister. 

“Weel, naebody got ony thing by him, 
and many lost. 


As a gentleman stepped into a New York 
drug store and called for a glass of soda 
water, the boy at the fountain jokingly 
asked, ‘‘ Will you have a fly in it?” ‘ Yes 
sir,” said the man, promptly. The boy 
scooped one off the wall, and dropping it in 
the syrup drew on the water, and set it 
down for the purpose of continuing the joke, 
but before he could withdraw it the stranger 
seized the glass and swallowed the beverage, 
fly and all, remarking as he wiped his 
mouth, “I’a aswallowed that if it had been 
an elephant, rather’n have a boy with no 
hair on his lip git th’ best of me.”’ 


*“O my dear, how came you to be so 
wet?” inquired an affectionate mother of 
her son, ‘‘ Why, ma, one of the boys said 
I daren’t jump into the ereek, and I tell 
you I aint to be dared!” 

** Has that jury agreed?’ asked the judge 
of a sheriff whom he met on the stairs with 
a bucket in his hand. ‘ Yes,’’ replied 
Patrick; ‘‘ they have agreed to send out for 
a half gallon.” 


A Chicago liveryman secures the patron- 
age of lovers by having the seats of his vehi- 
cles made rather small for two persons. 


A society has been formed in England for 
‘* united prayer for the protection of animals 
from cruelty.” 


A Rockport man had a cat which he cared 
no longer to possess, He took the animal 
into the garden, struck it nine times on the 


head with a hammer, and as it still moved, 
he boxed its ears with a spade and buried 
it. Next morning the cat serenely walked 
in to breakfast, willing to forget the past. 


“‘ Mamma,”’ said a young Gloucester hope- 
ful who, against his will, was made to rock 
the cradle of his baby brother, “‘ if the Lord 
has any more babies to give away, don’t you 
take ’em.”’ 


A Glasgow magistrate fell asleep in church 
on a warm Sunday. In the middle of the 
discourse, a dog which had got into church, 
set up a howl. Put out that dog,” said 
the minister; *‘ put out that dog instantly, 
—he’d wauken a Glasgow magistrate!’ 


**You would make a most beautiful ac- 
tress in the drama of life,’ whispered a 
poetical Chicago youth to his inamorata the 
other evening; ‘indeed, ’tis so—you would 
be a very star.”’ ‘‘And you,” murmured 
the fair one, and she leaned her frizzes on 
his shoulder, ‘‘ w-wouldn’t y-you like to 
support me?”’ So he arranged it right there. 
How could he help it? 

A New London lady has taught her large 
Newfoundland dog to hold up her train 
when she is crossing muddy or dusty streets. 


‘* Ho, all ye dyspeptics!” says a patent 
medicine advertisement. If all the dyspep- 
tics would only hoe regularly, their number 
would be reduced amazingly. 


The Whitehall Times asks: ‘ If Necessity 
is the mother of invention, will some sharp 
paragraphist please inform us who is the 
father?” Why, the husband of Mrs. Neces- 
sity, of course. Isn’t this a-parent enough? 


The man who says the government should 
do something to cripple the Indians is sus- 
pected of being the agent of a cork leg es- 
tablishment. 

“°*Tis false!’ as the girl said when her 
fond lover told her she had beautiful 
hair. 
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NEW YEAR'S CALLS. 


Smith is advised by a friend to make Proceeds to dress with care. 
some New Year’s calls, ° 


Starts out, but stops. Thinks he Is sure of it, and retires at once 
hears something. to a place of safety. 


A female friend comes to the rescue, and— Smith makes his first and last call. 
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THE GATES OF PEARL 


Through which the human voice issues should never be- 
come rusty. Remember that the finest teeth will decay and 
drop out of the dental line unless due care is taken to neu- 
tralize the impurities with which they are liable to be in- 


fested. 


is the only preparation that accomplishes this object with 
absolute certainty. 
delightful that it is a luxury to apply it. SOZODONT is 
loudly praised by ladies and gentle 

matic and Lyric professions, to whom especially a fine set 
of teeth is o 
water, and possesses none of the acrid 
— which injure the enamel. Sold 
where. 


Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


The odor of this pure preparation is so 
emen of both the Dra- 


SOZODONT is as harmless as 
aay rties of tooth 
y 


uggists every- 


great value. 


RE 


HE COMPANION aus w be a favorite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the young tulks and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to in- 
terest woile 1 amuses; to be judicious, practical, seu- 
sible, and to have really permanent worth, while it 
attracts for the hour, 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: 


J. T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
James T. Fields, 
Rebecca H. Davis, 
Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 


Louisa M. Alcott, 
J. G. Whittier, 
Louise C. Moulton, 
C. A. Stephens, 


comprehensive in its character. It gives: 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biograph’l Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Great “Hard Times” Paper! 
THE BEST! AND THE 


THE CHEAPEST!! 
MOST POPULAR!!! 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THE 


CRICKET 


_ THE PEOPLE’S FAVORITE LITERARY AND 
FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Itis a mammoth 16-page, 64-column paper (size of 
Harper’s Weekly), handsomely printed, profusely ll- 
lustrated, and filled with the choicest reading for 
every member of the family. Serial and Short Stories 
by the best writers; Sketches, Poems; Useful Know!l- 

ge; “Answers to Correspondents;” Fairv Stories, 
Games and Puzzles for the young; ‘‘ Our Budget of 
Fun :” “Farm and Houvseho'd:” “Hygienic;” Things 
Worth Knowing,” Items of Interest,” Popular 
Songs,” etc., etc. Lively, entertaining, amusing and 
instructive. JUST THE PAPER FOR THE 
HOME CIRCLE, and gives more for the money 
than any other. Five years established, and has a 
large and rapidly increasing circulation. The price is 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, 


with choice of three beautiful and useful premiums, as 
follows: the charming new chromo, “ Yes or No ?” size 
15x19 incues, aiter Millais, made expressly forus; any 
one of the celebrated novels bv Charles Dickens, or an 
elegant ox of Stationery. Price of paper without pre- 
mium only 75 cents per year. \ v will also send it on trial 


FOUR MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 


The paper is given away for one year to all who sub- 
scribe through us for we high-priced papers and mag 
azines. Agents wanted everywhere. Specimen copy 
sent on receipt of stamp: no attention paid to postal 
cards. SUBSCRIBE NOW! 

Address F. M. LUPTON & CO.. Publishers, 

37 Park Row, New York, 


GILDER'S MANUAL. —A complete 
KH guide adapted to all trades using gilding; also 
SILVERING, and other valuable matter. Ju-t our. 
50 cts. Of booksellers or by mail. JESSE H1\NEY 
& Co., 119 Nassau St , N.Y. 


GENTS —For 400 Papers & Magazines 
WANTED. C.W. Bennett, Gen. Ag’t., Quincy, Mich. 


SIFANDARD SCROLL BOOK, just out, bas 200 

designs and ideas invaluavle to all Painters, &c- 
Just the thing wanted, and must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Only $1. Examine at any bookstore or paint- 
ers’ supply store. Mailed postpaid on receipt of price 
by JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 


manner, For FIFTEEN CENTS we will send, 
Five CENTS, or all three for THIRTY-FIVE 


HANDSOME CHROMOS AT LOW PRICES, 


We have on hand a few hundred Chromus, such as we have given fur premiums to our subscribers which we 
will se!l at a low price to those who wish to secure the companion pictures of the ones they received as prem. 
ums, For Firry CE.TS we will send, postpaid, either of the following beautiful pictures: THE BETROTHED, 
THE POWER OF MUSIC. Or we will send the two, POWE 
any address, on receipt of Seventy-Five Cents. They are handsome oil chromos. printed by Prang im the best 

tpaid, either of the following little gems of art, two for TWENTY 
ENTS, postpaid: SUNRISE or SUNSET, or MORNING GLORIES. 
This is a splendid chance to decorate’a household. Address THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley S8t., Boston. 


R OF MUSIC and BETROTHED, postpaid to 
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OUR ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1877. 
BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


One hundred pages reading each month, or twelve hundred pages a year, for $1.50 per annum, 


and postage prepaid free by the publishers. 


Or for sale by all newsdealers throughout the country. Price Fifteen Cents per copy. * + 
A specimen copy of this popular Magazine will be sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 
NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


We offer the following liberal terms for Clubs, and it will be seen that they are extremely ad- 
vantageous to those who wish to interest themselves in their favorite Magazine. 

CxLuB No. 1.—Four copies of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers, $5.50. 

CiuB No. 2.—Six copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers, $9.00; 


and a co 
CLUB 


gratis to the person who gets up the club; or seven copies for $9.00, postage prepaid, 
0. 8.—Eleven copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, po-tage prepaid by the publishers. 


$15.00, and a copy gratis to the getter-up of the club; or twelve copies for $15.00, all postpaid, 


THE AMERICAM® UNION. 


The Largest, Most Varied, and Oldest Literary Journal in the Country. 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL---ITS PURPOSE TO INSTRUCT, ELEVATE AND AMUSE. 


THE UnNron contains a large amount of reading matter, and is one of the best papers of its 


class in the country. Subscription price $2.50 


per year, postage prepaid free by the publishers. 


CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN Union.—For $15.00 we will send six copies of the AMERICAN 
Union for one year, and a copy of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE to the person who gets up the club, 


postage for all prepaid. 


BALLOv’s MAGAZINE AND THE AMERICAN UNION.—BALLOU’S MAGAZINE and THE AMER- 
IcAN UNION combined for $3.75, and postage prepaid by the publishers. By this arrangement 
subscribers can have a vast amount of reading matter for a very small sum of money. 


IMPORTANT Noticre.—Be sure and send money by a post-office order, a registered letter, or 4 
check on New York or Boston, We are not responsible for money lost on its way to us throug 


the mails, Post-office orders are safe and cheap. 


I@™> Be careful, in writing, to give State, County and Post-Office for each subscriber; and also 


to designate the name of the vetter-up of the Club. 
Address 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER; Or, DInGcLE THE 
BacKWoopsMAN. A Story of East and West. 
By Lieutenant Murray. 

This is a vivid story of marvellous adventures. With 
one exception. the best selling bouk we ever issued 
from this establishment. 

THE SEA LION: Or, THe PRIVATEER OF THE 
Prenogpscor. A Story of Océan Life. By Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Jr. 

This is one of Cubb’s best stories, It occurs during 
that fertile period of adventure, our second War with 
Great Britauwr, when the ocean was so frequently the 
scené of our baval prowess avd victory. 
MARION’S BRIGADE: Or, Tre Licnt Dra- 

aoons. A Tale of the Revolution. By Dr. J. 

H. Robinson. 

Among the many tales which our Revolutionary 
struggles have drawn irom the pens of talented histo- 
riaus and story-tellers, none perhaps excel in interest 
tuis one from te pen of Dr. Rovinson. Its piot is well 
conceived, and furnishes a vivid series of events. 
BESSIE BAINE: Or, Tor Mormon’s Victim. 

A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit 

Free Press. 

Io this great origina) story, written expressly for 
this establishment, the author has shown up the sys- 
tem of Mormonism, ani its terrible results and aims, 
and. it cannot fail of creating a grcat impression. 


For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, 


THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHuErRs, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE RED REVENGER: Or, Tae Preate Kine 
OF THE FLoripaAs. A Tale of the Gulf and its 
Islands. By Ned Buntline. 

Ned Buntlive is known all over the country as a 
writer of thrilling interest. This story is one of his 
‘est efforts, and will be read eagerly by all who like 
the sea, 1s dungers, and the career of pirates of other 
«lays. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: Or, Tur Youne Hount- 
ER OF ViRGINIA. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

Ju tale of culonial times My. Cobb has wrought 
cuta evries of domestic scenes in private life of much 
interest, The reader is led along from incident to in- 
cident, until ia its denouement it unfolds a moral of 
creat cect. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: On, Tue Fatt 
or San Juan D’'UuLoA. A Romance of the 
Mexican War. By Capt. Charles E. Averill. 
This vivid tate is ove of the most melouramatic we 

lave ever published. The author enjoyed extraor- 

cinciry facilities for gaining the actual knowledge nec- 
cppary to the production of his captivating story. 


ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC: Or, In 
CHASE OF A Wire, By Colonel Isaac H. Folger. 
This sea story will attract much at'ention from resi- 

dents of the Cape, and many old whalivg captains and 

crews will recall its charact'rs and ine dents with 
lively interest. 


stage prepaid by the pub- 


lishers, on receipt of Twenty-Five cents. Five books sent, postpaid, for One Dollar. Or we will send the 
eight books, postpaid, on xeceipt of One Dollar and Fifty cents. 


THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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